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BOOK S printed > J. Barker, at the Play Ware- 


houſe, near the Pit-Door, in Ruſſel-Court, Drury» 
Lane; where Printing in general is neatly executed. 


THE Juryman's Adviſer, or Engliſhman's Right, 


by Sir John. Hawles, Knt. price 18. 
Gay's Fables, with cuts, 1s 6d. 
Tom Jones, neatly printed in 3 vol. 78 6d. 
The Art of Making Britiſh Wines, from Herbs, 


Fruits, Flowers, &c. by W. Edmonds, Eſq. of | 


Herefordſhire, 18. * 
The School of Wiſdom, neatly bound, 2s 6d, 
The Maid of the Mill, 6d. 


Life, Voyages, and Adventures of Ambroſe Gwinett, | 


The Huſbandman's Companion, 1s; containing a 
cheap, eaſy, and effectual Method of curing the 
ſeveral Diſorders incident to Horſes, Oxen, Cows, 
Bulls, Calves, Sheep, Lambs, Goats, Swine, Dogs, 
Conies, &c. Doves of all kinds, and Wild-fowl ; 
Singing Birds, &c. with their Nature and Proper- 
ties, Feeding, &c. to have Foals of divers Colours, 
to Fatten lean Horſes, how to Order vetting 
Dogs, Hawks, &c. to take all Sorts of Birds with 
Birdlime, Nets, &c. with many other Things 
both curious and uſeful. * 


As above may be had all Sorts of Books, 
Plays, Oratorios, Pamphlets, &c. as ſoon as 


publiſhed ; likewiſe Stationary Wares: alſo, 


The London and Country Almanack, and Britiſh 
Kalendar, for the Year 1782 ; containing a moſt 
- accurate Liſt of the Members of the Houſe of 


Lords and Houſe of Commons; with the Direc- 


tors of the Bank; Court of King's-Bench and 
Common Pleas; Names and Refidence of all 
the Bankers, &c, &c. 
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Voung Gardener's 


BEST COMPANION, 


3 3 of the 
Pleaſure Ground and Flower Gardens. 3 


SHRUBBERY, NURSERY, TREEPLANTATIONS, 
AND HEDGES; 


GREEN-HOUSE and HOT-HOUSE; 
With the moſt apgenred- -PL ANS for the whole fully deſcribed: 
| Ab 8% THe” 


Proper Trees, Shrub, Plants, and Flowers, 


AN Dp 
Mzrkops of PROPAGATION and CuLTuRE, 


The whole deſcribed under the following ' Diviſions : 


Pl zAs UAE Grov ND, Shrubbery, Flower Garden, and all Orna- 
mental Plantations ; Trees, Shrubs, and Herbaceous, Perennial, 
Biennial, avd Annual Flower Plants, Methods of Propagation in - 
the Nurſery „Order of final Planting and Culture, together with the. 
thorough . of the Pleafure Ground. 

ForxsT Txxx PLANTATIONS, proper Trees, Methods of Raiſfing 
them in the Nurſery, Order of Planting, and general Management. 

GRxxEN-HOVUSE, its requifite Form and Collection of * their 
Propagation and Method of Culture. 

Hor-Hous E, or Srovz, its great Uſe in Gardening, | 
and Conſtruction, with the Propagation and Culture of its Plants, 
The whole arranged in butanical Order, with all che modern Improve- 
ments, proper Seaſons and Methods for performing the Work of 
each Department all the Year, and copious Directions according 
to the moſt approved Methods now in Practice, to form 

2 COMPLETE Gardener. | | 


By SAMUEL UI TINTE T 
(FHorſe- ferry -R 


L ON D O N, 


Printed for ScATCHEZRD and WHITAK ER, Ave Maria-Lane J. 
BARK ER, Ruſſell· Court, Drury-Lane; Dx xis and SON, No. 2, 
New Brirdge-ftreet ; 8. VANDsNBERGH, No. 32, Piccadilly; and 
W. CoLLins, Exchange-Alley, Cornhill. 1581. [Pr. 3s bonnd.] 


The Kitchen and Fruit Gardener to be had as above, — 
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F AVING, anthe fuftvolume; agrveel/c to n 
1 ard improved plan, given accurate and ample 
practical directions for the tho management 
of the Kitchen and Fruit Garden, as being more 
immediately connected than any of the other depart- 
ments of horticulture, and for the general part 
moſtly compriſed within the ſame diviſian; and in 
coriſideration that many perſans are poſſe ſed of only 
a Kitchen and fruit garden, it was judged eligible to 
publiſh' a valume treating only of thee two pringi- 
Pal branches; and which-awe nne, happy to experi- 
ene has boen favoured with the public's approba- 
tion, aganay be judged from the great demand far 
the book, as well as by many favdurable hints both 
from 'geritlemen and garden ers. 
f that his 


Tzke Author therefore ffatters hamfc! 

labours in this GG .comprebending 

all the other dhvi gardoning, arrkagetl and 

explained under their-dffercart beads, will ce found: 


no leſs entitled to public favour, as every exertion has 
been uſed to render it of equal utility, agreeable to 
the moſt extenſive practical experience in all the 
variòus branches 2— to the Pleaſure Ground, 
Flower Garden, Shrubbery, Nurſery, and all kinds 
of ornamental and Foreſt Tree Plantations ; toge- 
ther with the Green-houſe and Hot-houſe ; exhibit- 
ing alſo botanical catalogue arrangements of all the 
proper trees, plants, and flowers for each. of theſe 
.departtmetits of | gardening, under their reſpective 
heads for which they are * with ** 
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their nature, temperament, uſes, propagation, plant- 
ing and general culture in each reſpeQive depart- 
ment. | | 
We preſume by this improved method of arrange- 
ment of. the different. departments under diſtin 
heads, with the plants adapted to each diviſion, 
collected under ſeparate claſſes, according to their 
nature of growth and temperament, and each claſs 
arranged under its reſpective department; it witt 
prove a conſiderably more . uſeful and. inſtrutive - 
work in practical gardening, than any book of I 
the ſize ever before publiſhed, as it is calculated, 
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# to promote both a general knowledge of every de- ( 
HG partment of gardening, and of all proper plants | 
+ | requiſite for each; diſplayed in ftri& botanical ar- A 
i  rarigement, agreeable to the lateſt Linnean improve-. 

Fl " ments, with the botanic names in Latin and Eng- 
* liſn of each genus, and the Engliſh;. botapic;: and F 
. moſt generally known names of the ſpecies in each © 
ii genus; ſo that it will alſo convey botanical know=- — 
; | | ledge in regard to arrangement of all the cultivated " 
36 Fi plants in the world. For ane LY * 6 00d 28 7 
__ The Author hopes his readers will pardon , any 5 
+ - deficiency in point of grammatical language, as he - 
is has endeavoured to explain himſelf in as plain and - 
. 5 — — manner as poſſible, agreeable to his - 
i 2 profe a AS A practical gardener, b*.; peril: n 
|: od "age E Py arts Tx ll | 
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(PLEASURE GROUND 
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| | A N D» 
FLOWER GARDEN; 


THE 


GENERAL PL AN, 


Proper TR EES, SHRUBs, and FLowERs; 
| N D 


METHOD or CULTURE. 


—— — — Cc. 
A General Pleaſure Ground, being a erand dif 
trict of gardening, appropriated wholly for plea- 


ſure, amuſement, obſervation, and as a principal 


ornament to a country ſeat ; is compoſed of ſpacious 


graſs lawns, elegant plantations, ornamental walks, 
pieces of water, &c. diverſified in a curious re- 
preſentation of art and nature, ſo artfully varied in 
the general ſcene, that new varicties continually 
preſent themlelves in the excurſion through the 
different compartments ; conſiſting of ornamental 
tree plantations and ſhrubberies; compriſing beauti- 
ful flowering ſhrubs and evergreens, and compart- 
ments of elegant flowers: comprehending nut only 
the ſpace within the limits of the garden, but all 
ornamental plantations extended to any adjacent 
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s GENERAL PLAN or 


cut grounds, parks, paddocks, &c, may be conſi- 
dered as appertaining to the pleaſure ground, 5 

Modern pleaſure grounds are ſo planned in their 
deſign, as to exhibit a grand imitation of nature; 
diſcovering at firſt entrance a ſpacious graſs lawn, 
bounded by irregular clumps and groves of tree 
and ſhrub plantations, with ſerpentine walks wind- 
ing through them, having the internal parts allo 
formed into grand opens, ſpacious walks, and clumps 
and thickets of ſhrubs, trees, and flowers, in rural 
ſweeps of various dimenhons. 

So that in the general plan, fuſt a ſpacious lawn 
of graſs ground is extenced from the main front of 
the 1 or both fronts, if there are two, 
and that the ſituation admits of a lawn both ways, 
of larger or ſmaller dimenſions, proportionable to 
the extent of the garden, park, &c from half a 
quarter of an acre or leſs, to one, two, or three, to 
forty or fifty acres or more; each ſide boundary 
adoined with elegant compartments of tree and 
ſhrub plantations, diſpoſed 1n irregular ſweeps, and 
winding in concave and convex curves and pro- 
jections, in a natural imitation, in clumps, groves, _ 
thickets, &c. with inte: vals or open ſpaces of grals, 
ground between, communicating with the main 
lawn and interior diviſions, and as proſpects towards 
the open country, making the homeward part of the 
plantation inclined towards the habitation, that 
company may the ſooner arrive under ſhelter and 
ſhade of the trees when required; having tracts for 
ſerpentine gravel walks,. winding under ſhade of 
the. plantation ; commanding at intervals open views 
of the lawn, and other parts of the ground and the 
adjacent fields; having the boundary pacts of the 
lawn laid out in the ſame rural manner, 

For example, the boundary of the lawn bein 
adorned with clumps and running plantations, &c, 

of ihe moſt elegant ſhrubs and trees, or occaſionally 
allo towards the extreme parts, if no good proſper 

"ox eyond, 


, 


Tuz PLEASURE GROUND, 4 
beyond, or that the fituation of the ground is ſuch, 
that ſome principal diviſiens of the garden com- 
mence at the termination of the lawn; and from 
which boundary plantations, ars continued the 
internal works in a variety of rural diviſions of 
{pacious walks, and opens of graſs ground compart- 
ments, ſhrubbery clumps, wilderneis plantations, 
groves, groups, thickets, avenues, receſles, elegant 
flower compartments, and rural pieces of water 
where practicable; and on graſs ground, have trees 
in ſtraight rows, trees diſpoſed ingly, or by two, 
three, or more together; each compartment deſign» 
ed in various forms in elegant irregular curves, 


c. in a rural manner; varying the ſize, figure, and 


proſpect of the different walks, opens, clumps, &c, 
alloting a commodious ſpace near the. dwelling for 
a flower garden, divided into compartments, either 
in plain parallel beds and borders three or four 
feet wide, with eighteen inches or two feet alleys 
between the beds; or may lay out ſome part in the 
Chineſe parte re way; either of which allot for 
the culture of the more curious flowers; the others 
being diſpoſed about the pleature ground, both in 
the fronts of ſhrubbery clumps, and ſome in clumps 
by themſelves, to exhibit the greater diverſity, _—_ 
And generally towards the outer boundary fence 
of the pleaſure ground, park, &c; is continued run- 
ning plantations of trees and ſhrubs, and large 
flower plants; which plantations being in various 
ſweeps and curves towards the garden, &c. and of 
proper width to admit of a ſerpentine gravel walk 
winding through the middle for private and ſhady 
walking; varying the plantation in different de- 
grees of ſhade and light, with occaſional breaks 
for admitting of proſpect from the walk towards 
the garden and open country. FRET 
Ha ha's, or ſunk fences, are alſo contrived at the 
xtremity of outward-extended Jawns, ſpacious 

valks and avenues, &c. to extend the proſpect where 
deſirable. 133 | 
| B 2 Spacious 
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4 GCENERAL PLAN or 


| Spacious avenues and grand walks of ſtately! 


trees in rows, give an air of grandeur and magni- 
ficence. | 

Hedge-work for ornament is now rarely intro- 
duced, but might ſtill be admitted in moderation, 
ſo as to have an agreeble effect, trained both in 


cloſe hedges, and in arches, porticos, galleries, &c. 


being neatly clipped twice every Summer, 


Parterres were common in ancient gardening, | 
which were a ſort of flower ground divided into 
various formal figures in numerous ſmall partitions; 
but in modern gardening, Chineſe parterres are 


more in taſte, conſiſting of ſtraight beds, borders, 
and alleys in different directions; but parterres in 


the ancient ſtyle, conſiſted of beds and alleys, in long 
+ ſquares, circles, ſerolls, and flouriſhes, labyrinths, 
or mazes; and ſometimes formed into coats of arms, 


&c. having all the compartments edged with dwarf 
box, and laying the alleys ſome with red ſand or 
gravel, others with white, ſome with ſhells, &c, 


and the beds formed ſwelling; and planted with 
the choicer ſorts of flowers and ſmall ſhrubs. 


But extenſive pleaſure grounds are embelliſhed 


with numerous other ornaments for pleaſure and 


variety, as terrace or raiſed walks, high terraces for 


Prolſpect; grand graſs ſlopes, amphitheatres, mounts, | 


grottos, caves, hermitages, temples, ornamental 
bridges over pieces of water, &c. 
The lawns and other open ſpaces deſigned for 
graſs ground; bounding the gravel walks, ſhrubbery, 
clumps, &c. may be formed into graſs, either by 
ſowing graſs ſeed, or by laying them with graſs 
turf cut from a cloſe-paſtured common or waſte, 
which is preferable to feed, but tod expenſive in 
conſiderable grounds. | 
The gravel walks may be from ſix to twenty or 
thirty feet wide, according to the extent of the 
Premiſes, and the different parts of the ground, and 
8 | laid 
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1E PLEASURE GROUN P. 5 
laid with the beſt high- coloured gravel that can he 


obtained; and ſome may be of ſand, but the grand 
walks and thoſe for principal walking, ſhould ge- 


nerally be gravel, from ſix inches to a foot thicks 


neatly laid and well rolled, 


| The compartments for the clumps or plantation, 
of trees, ſhrubs, flowers, &c. ſhould be digged for 
their reception; but thoſe for groves, groups, ave- 
nues, and grand walks, deſigned to ſtand on graſs 


ground, need have only apertures digged at cer- 


tain diſtances where each tree is to ſtand, 

In planting the trees and ſhrubs, ſhould diſpoſe 
the deciduous and evergreens moſtly in ſeparate 
clumps, may allo diverſify the deciduous clumps 
with ſome evergreens, to cauſe the greater variety, 
and to render the plantation of more lively appear- 


ance in Winter; planting ſome compartments en- 


tirely of trees, others of ſhrubs, and ſome of her- 
baceous flower plants, and in others have both trees, 
ſhrubs, and flowers; being careful to arrange the 
taller growers behind, and the lower ones more for- 
ward to the loweſt in ſront, in a regular -gradation 
of height, SH 
But in ſmall gardens, where there is not proper 
ſcope for various rural imitation ; either have only 
a ſmall lawn at the entrance from the houſe, 
bounded by ſhrubbery work, in clumps, &c, with 
a ſerpentine gravel walk through the ſhrubbery or 
along the fides; or ſometimes having no lawn, 
extend a grand walk immediately from the front 
door through the middle of the garden, with a 
{ſpacious border on each fide for flowers and ſhrubs, 


—and a walk allo continued acroſs and round the 


garden, verged likewiſe with handſome flower 
borders; or in very ſmall grounds, have only a 
walk either along the middle, or all round, fur- 
niſhed on each fide with a handſome broad border 
for flowering plants; and in either method, if a 

B 3 | col- 


8 GENERAL PLAN or, &c. 


collection of prime flowers are intended, ſhould 


form one or more of the internal, quarters into re- 
gular parallel beds of three or four feet width, with 


one or two feet wide alleys between, having the bor- 


ders and beds edged with box or thrift, pinks, &e, 


or in default of either, the edge worked up very 
'Krm, and cut even with the ſpade. 
With regard to the proper trees, ſhrubs, and 


flowers, for the decoration of the various compart- 
ments of the pleaſure ground, &c. fee them in the 


following arrangements, exhibited under diſtin 
heads or claſſes, The Fir/t Claſs compriſing all the 


Tree and Shrub kinds, Second, the Herbaceous 
fibrous-rooted perennial Flower Plants, Third, the 
Bulbous and tuberous-rooted Tribe, & c. And 


' Fourth, the Annual Flowers, under three heads, 
' viz, The Tender; Leſs tender, or hardier; and 


the Hardy kinds: together with the method of 
raiſing, order of planting, and general culture of 
the plants under each diſtin 4 

In each claſs or arrangement, the different hardy 
ſpecies are collected under the name of the genus to 
which they properly belong, agreeable to the bota- 
nic claracters of the flower, conformable to the 
Linnzan Syſtem of Botany, in which all plants whoſe 


flowers bear exactly the fame characters are conſi- 


dered as ſpecies or relations of one family or genus, 
as hereafter more fully explained in its proper 
place; ſo that all the ſpecies arranged under each 
diſtin genus, have all their flowers, fruit, and 


= 


FIRST 


ceous 
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ST 


FIRST CLASS: 
COMPRISING 2. THE 


Haxvy TREES and SHRUBS, 


\ 


FOR ADORNING THE 


PLEASURE GROUND 


e AND ALL 
ORNAMENTAL PLANTATIONS, 
5 : 1 * 


Alphabetical Arrangement, under the 


Botanic Name of the FamiLy or Gzn US 
to which each Species belong. 


I HE tree, ſhrub, and herbaceous flower plants, 
for the decoration of the Pleaſure Ground and 
Flower Garden are very numerous, as may ap- 
pear by the following arrangements, firſt of the 
tree and ſhrub kinds, then of the herbaceous tribe, 
for the greater facility of diſtinction; and as moſt 
of them are now chiefly known in the nurſeries by 
the generic or botanic Latin name of the genus, 
we have ranged them accordingly : all the ſpecies 
of each family exhibited together at once under 
their proper genus by its botanical title ; — 

. rt 


hy 


8 Hax Db? TREES, any SHRUBS ror 
ſhort hints whether they are deciduous, or ever- 
green tree. or ſhrub kinds, or propagated by ſeed, 
ſuckers, layers, cuttings, &c. and for particulars 
of each of theſe methods of propagation, ſee the 
article Propagation at the end of this arrangement. 
Note, Deciduous trees, &c. are ſueh as caſt their 

leaves in Winter; and evergreens, which remain 
in leaf the year round. 1 


ACER Maple Tre. Common Smaller Maple — 
Greater, or Sycamore Tree Variegated Syca- 
more Tree Plane tree-· leaved Maple Jagged 
Plane-tree-leaved Penſylvanian American 

Sugar Maple—-Scarlet-flowering—--Sir Charles 
Wager's Scarlet flowered—-Aſh-leaved—-Cretan 
Maple—--Tartarian Heart-leaved— Italian Cut- 
jeaved, (Deciduous trees.) By ſeed, layers, cut- 
tings, &c. Was 


; ASCULUS—-Horſe Cheſnut—--Common-—V arie- 
1 gated- leaved—-D warf Scarlet-flowered—--Yel- 
| | lo- flowered. (Deciduous tree kinds.) By the 
K 


{ | a 
AMORPHA—-Baſard Indigo Common Shrub 
8 3 ( Evergreen.) By layers, cuttings, and 

ſeeds. | | | 


AMYGDALUS--4lmondTree, Peach, &c,—Common 
__ Almond—SweetAlmond—W hite-flowered—Sil- 
| very-leaved Oriental Dwarf Almond— Double- 
flowered Dwarf—Peach Tree—Double-flowered 
Pearh= Dwarf Peach. (Deciduous trees and low | 
ſhrubs.) By ſeed, budding, ſuckers,  &c, 
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3 Andromeda )—Tree Andromeda 
; —Calyculated, or Double-cupped—Paniculated 
— Cluſtered-ſpiked, called Branched Andromeda 
Mountain Poly 4 Andromeda, called Roſemary- 
leavedMyrtle- lea ved Shining - leaved-Iron- 
3 — — | 
Globuliferous—Cantabrian' Heath. (Moſtly de- 
ciduous ſhrubs.) By 3 layers, ſeed, &c. 


| ANNONA— Papa Tree, or Cuſtard Appl 
fid-fruited Carolina Annona — Smooth-fruited. | 
(Deciduous trees.) By ſeed. 


ARALIA—-Berry-bearing Angelica Tree. —P. ickly⸗ 
ſtalked Naked - ſtalnked: (Deciduous ſhrub.) 
By ſeed and n of the root. | 


AR BUTUS—Strawberry Tree, or Arbutus—Com- 
mon Arbutus—Double-flowered—-Red-fowered 
— Waved-leaved—Yellow-berried— Andrachne, 
or Eaſtern Arbutus—Uwva Urfi, or Bearberry—— 

Alpine Arbutus, (Evergreen trees and ſhrubs,) 
By ſeed, layers, and cuttings, 


 ASCYRUM—S:. Peter's Vor. - Crux-Andreæ, or 


St, Andrew's Croſs Hypericoides, or Flat- 
branched Virginia 4/cyrum—--Hairy-leaved U 
right, (Dwarf deciduous ſhrubs.) By off: ſet 
ſuckers and cuttings, - 


ARISTOLOCHIA ar boreſten Tree Birthwort. 
Deciduous By ſeed, cuttings, and 
Toots, 


ARTEMESIA Arbotamm—-Southern-wwoed. (Deci- 
duous ſhrub.) By cuttings and ſlips, 
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ARTEMESIA arbore/cens——-Tree Wormwood. 
(Evergreen rub. ) By cuttings and layers, 


ASTRAG ALUS- Tragacan: ha Coat korn, * 


Tragacanth Shrub. (Deciduous.) By led, 
ſlips, and ming. 


ATRAGENE 6 Geranium-leaved 
Clematis. (Underſhrubby.) By layers, Cute 
tings, and ſuckers, 5 


ATRIPLEX—S$es Purſlane Tree—Deltoid-leaved— 


Narrow oboval-leaved, ME 4s ſhrub.) By 


cuttings, 


 AZALEA—Hmerican Honey, iuckle—Viſcous White- 
| flowered—- Late White: —Red Naked-flowered 
Late Red Proc urabent-branched of the Alps 


Lapland Spotted-leaved, . Mirubs.) | 


By layers and 8 


BACCHARIS Nalimifolia— P. roman Sikanara.— 


Sea-Purſlane- leaved, or V 17g: a Groundiel Tree. 


(Ex ergreen.) By layers, cuttings, and ſeed. 


BERB ERIS—Berberry-Shrub—C ommon Red- frait- 
ed. Stoneleſs Red- fruited — White-fruited— 
Canada Broad- leaved— Cretan Box- leaved. (De- 


ciduous.) By ſuckers, layers, cuttings, and 


ſeed. 


rr . ch Tree and 11 White 


Birch Black Virginia Lentis- twigged, or Pop- 


lar- leaved—-Canada—-Dwarf Alpine — Alnus, or 
Alder Tree—-Glutinous-leaved Alder Hoary- 
leaved— American Long - leaved Dwarf. (Deci- 
duous.) By ſeed and layers; the Alders alſo 


by cuttings. 
BIGNO- 


B] 


Bl 


ms PLEASURE GROUND. 11 
od. BIGNONIA—Traempet Flower, or Bignonia—— 
Catalpa, or Tree Bignonia——-Climbing Aſh- 
leaved Scar;et—— Evergreen Climbing—Ungais- 


* cati, or Four-leaved Climbing. Deciduous 
ed, and evergreen.) By layers, cuttings, and ſeed. 

BUPPEURUM frutico/urr—Shrubby Ethiopian 
ved Hartwort. ( Evergreen.) By ſeed, cuttings, 
Ute and layers. \ | 


BUXUS—-B:x Tre—-Broad-leaved Tree Box 
; Narrow;leaved---Gold-ſtriped-leaved-—-Silver- 
ſtriped— Gold and Silver-edged-leaved—Dwarf 
Underſhrubby Box - Variegated-leaved—Myrtle- 
leaved. ( Evergreen.) By layers, cuttings, flips, 
ſuckers, and ſeed. - 


CALYCANTHUSCarolina ſpice Tree. (De- 
ciduous ſhrub.) By layers and ſeed. 


, | 
CARPINUS - Hornbeam Tre: Common Hornbeam 

——— V ariegated-leaved—-V irginian— Eaſtern 
you's Oſtrya, or Hop Hornbeam. (Deciduous trees.) 
By ſeed and layers. 


uit- FCASSINE Paragua South Sea Tea Shrub. (Ever- 
— green.) By layers and ſeed. 


and CAN OTHUS Anericena- American New Jerſey 
Tea Tree, (Deciduous.) By layers and ſeed, 


nite ELASTRUS—Staff Tree, or Celaſtrus Climbing 


op- Celaſtrus—Bullated Upright Celaſtrus. (Ever- 
green ſhrubs.] By layers and ſeed, . 


CELTS 


— 
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CELTIS—-Nettle Tre. South . Black- 
fruited American Purple-fruited— flern Yel- 


 low-fruited, (Deciduous trees.) By ſeed, layers, 
and cuttings, | - 


 CEPHALANTHUS eccidentalis—American Button 
Tree. (Deciduous ſhrub.) By ſeed, layers, and 
cuttings, ' 


 CERCIS—1udas Tree—--European Smooth-leaved- | 7 
Canada Downy-leaved. (Deciduous ſhrubs.) 
By ſeed and layers, x 


Broad-leaved——Narrow-leaved, (Deciduous.) re 
By ſeed and layers, | 


CHIONANTHUS—Fringe, or Snow-drop Tree 


 CISTUS—Rock-Ro/e, or Ciftus—Hairy Round-leav= * 

ed Male—Hoary, Long- leaved Male Bay- leaved ; 
—Poplar-leaved— Waved-leaved—Sea Purſlane- : 
leaved—-Long Sea Purſlane-leaved—--Ladana- C( 
ferous, or Common Gum Ci//zs—-Cretan Gum ' 
Ciffus—Montpelier Linear-leaved—Olive-leaved | 
of Montpelier—Sage-leaved—-Willow-leaved-— : 
White Downy-leaved—Roſemary-leaved Spaniſh © 

 —lItalian Spreading-branched—Apennine Hairy 

_ Downy-leaved—#Helianthemum, or Common Dwarf . 
——- Hoary-leaved Dwarſ—-Marum-leaved Dwarf 

 —Squamous-leaved—T hyme-leaved.—(All ever- 
green ſhrubs, with round, oval, and ſpe2r-ſhaped C 
leaves; and many ornamental flowers.) By ſeed, 
cuttings, and layers, | 


CLEMATIS—/ Climber) or Virgin's Bower —V iti- 
cella, or Common Blue-flowered—Red-flowered. | 
—Double-flowered—Oriental, or Eaſtern Yellow | 
——-Curled-flowered Carolinian . Virginian 

3 White- 


1 - 


lack»  White-flowered=/jorna, or Carolinian Purple 
Yel- Pitalba, Wild Climber, or Traveller's Joy— 
yers, - Dioecious-flowered American -Flammula, or 
| - Montpelier. Climber—-Cirrhoſe Evergreen Spa 
niſh, (Deciduous, one evergreen. ), y — 
itton and n 
and : 


ICLETH RA-alaif ilia—Alderceaved Clthra—Nars 


| "row-leaved.” (Deciduous exp By ſuckers 
= I layers, and feed, ; 


CNEOR UM—Widew-Wail.. (Evergreen ſhrub.) 
V * Cuttings, and layers, 


ous.) FF COLUTEA—Bladder Senna Tree Bladder Senna 

-—-Pocock's Bright Yellow-flowered— Oriental 

| Blood coloured Shrubby Æthio _ Scarlet. 
eave * ſhrubs.) By Need and layers, 


1a COMARUM 6 Cinquefoil. (Deci- 


2um .duous ſhru ſuckers and flipping the 
aved * 
d — 2 
niſh 

CORIARIA Ftifolia———Myrtle-leaved' Surhach; 
—_ * —y By ſeed, layers, e 
warf 0 , ö wes *: . 
ver- 
aped CORNUS—--Corne! Th ret, "Se. Cherry, os 
ſeed, Dogwood—Male, or Cornelian Chetry—Bloogy- 


T wig, or Dogwood—-Virginia — Fe- 
male Narrow-leaved-—White-leaved American 
Wins — Blue-berried American-— White-berried”Pen- 
ad ſylvanian. (Deciduvus tree and ſurubs.) By 


Ps BY layers, and cutting. 3 
. 5 3 | COR | 
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 CORONILLA—Yreinted-podded Colutea—Coronat- 
ed Leſſer Shrubby—-Silvery of Crete. Glau- 
cous- leaved Maritime Ruſhy of Marſeilles— | 


0 ST” = 4 


thorn Ec. 
A Aria, Wild Service, or White Beam Tree 
Maple- leaved - Oxycant la, or Common Hawthoru 


—-Double-flowered—-Scarlet-berried—- Yellow- 


| berried-— White-berrĩied - Glaſtonbury-Thorn 


Axarolus, or Azarole Dn leaved Aza- 
role Crus-galli, or Cockſpur Thorn—-Scarlet- 
fruited Cockſpur-Thorn— Downy Gooſeberry- 
leaved— Green Smooth-leaved, without thorns. 


| (Deciduous tree and ſhrubs.) By ſeed and layers. 
CUPRESSUS—Cypre/s Tree—Evergreen Upright— 


Evergreen Horizontal- Evergieen Portugal, or 


* 


Cedar of Goa—Thyoides, or Arbor-vitaz-leaved— - 


Evergreen American, or White Cedar iſti- 


chous-leaved Deciduous. (Evergreen and deci- 
duous trees.) By ſeed, cuttings, &c. 


CYTISUS—Tree Trefoil, or Cyriſi.—Laburnum; or 


Greater Deciduous Cyrus; compriſing Broad- 


Jeaved— Narrow-leaved—-Long-{piked—-Short- 
ſpikeq- 
ti ſul. - Seſſile-leaved, 


:d—and Variegated- lea ved Black Auſtrian 
called Cytiſus Secundus 


Cliſi—Hairy-cupped Evergreen—Auſtrian 4 


2 


* 


mx PLEASURE GROUND® x; 


right Evergreen. 0 (Deciduous trees and ever- 
green ſhrubs, with trifoliate ce By ſeed, 
1 and cuttings. - 


DAPHNE—Spurge Len wood Lint 
rel, or Common Spurge—V ariegated-leaved— 
Metireum, or Mezereon, the Pale-red-flowered 
—Deep-red- lowered—White-flowered—-V arie- 
gated-leaved—-Alpine Downy-leaved Daphne— 
Tarton-raira, or ilvery \ Daphne. Has 4 ever- 
green and deciduous ſhrubs, By ſeed, 0 
and ſuckers. 


DIOSPYROS—Date Plun—Indian Date Plum— 
Piſhamin Plum, (Deciduous trees.) By ſeed, 

DIRCA—Leatherwood—Marſh Virginia Leather- 

' wood, (Deciduous ſhrub.) By layers. 


ELAAGNUS—- Wild o ebe 
Thorny, with elliptic leaves. 9 TT 


By layers and cuttings, 


EMPETRUM—Crew-Berry—Black-berried Heath, 
(Dwarf deciduous ſhrub.) By ſeed, layers, ng 
_ off-ſets, 


EPH EDRA—Shrubby Horſe-tail—Di 8 

with catkins in pairs Monoſtachyous, or with 
ſolitary catkins. (Dwarf 8 By off⸗ 
ſets and ſuckers. q 

EPIC A W Arbutus.” (Deciduous Ws 
By rooting ſtalks. i 


ERICA—Hzath—Common, the Purple-flowered— 
White-flowered—T7tralix, or Four-leaved—Aſh- 
coloured Ciliated Three-leaved—. Multiflorous 

C2 F. ive- 
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Five-leaved——PanicuJated Athiopian——Iriſh 
Alternate-leaved Beeſom French Heath 
Greeniſh-purple-flowered—-Umbellate-flowered | 
— Tree, or Great White Heath.——(Dwarf and 
large ſhrubs.) By off-ſet ſuckers and layers. 


EUONY MUS—Spirdle Tree. European Deciduous 
Euonymus; comprifing Broad-leaved—-Narrows | 
Jeaved—- Variegated—-Red-berried—-White-ber« 
ried—American Evergreen Euonymus—Carolina | 
Long-leaved—Warted. —_ deciduous and | 

evergreen ſhrubs,) By ſeed, layers, and cuttings, 


EUPHORBIA amygdaloide—Almond-leaved Shrubs 
by Euphorbia. (Deciduous.) By ſeed, layers, 
cuttings, and ſuckers, 


| FAGUS—Beeck and Chefout 7. rue Common Beech 


—Purple-leaved—-V ariegated-leaved—- Common 
Cheſnut Tree—Punila, Dwarf Cheſnut, or Chin- 
quepin, - (Deciduous,) By nuts, layers, &c. 


FICUS—-Fig Tree—--Common—-Divided-leaved, 
(Deciduous.) By layers, ſuckers, and cuttings, 


 FOTHERGILLIA——Fethergillia. (Deciduous,) 
By ſeed, layers, cuttings, &c, 


FRAXINUS— FA Tree—-Common—Striped-leav- 
ed Common—Black American—- White Ameri- 
can—Red American—Calabrian Manna Aſh— 
Flowering Aſh. (Deciduous trees.) By ſeed, &c, 


GCAULTHERIA procunbers—--Procumbent Gaul: 
_ (Deciduous.) By layers, cuttings, and 
uckers. 1 2 


Ss 


GENISTA—Dwuarf Broom—Engliſh Dwarf Broom, 
or Petty Whin—Arrow-ſhaped Jointed Broom— 
Dyer's Broom—-Lucca Broom-—Flowering Spa- 
| ly 


e-ber- 
rolina 


S and | 


tings, 
hrub- 
ayers, 


eech 


1mon 
hin- 


duous 
rrow- 


Wir _ —Quinquefolious, or 
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niſh Dyer s Broom—-Portugal Apbyllous Brook | 
—Tridented-leaved——— Upright Montpelier 
Broom. (Evergreen m_ DUNNE mh cnn By 


ſeed, &c. , 


GINKGO Sileba - Bilobated Maiden-hair Tree, or 
. Japaneſe Ginkgo, Nr. "oF . cut- 
tings, ſeed, &c. | 


GLEDITSIA—--Triple-thorned Acacia Common 

 Three-thorned — Water Acacia, with fewer 
thorns, (Deciduous trees, with * leaves.) 
By ſeed. 


GLYCIN — Kidney Bean T Sw bbs 
Climbing. (Deciduous,) By ſeed and layers. 


CUILANDIA—Beorduc, or Niter Tree-—Dioecious | 


(Deciduous.) , By cuttings and 


of Canada, 
layers, 


HaLES A. — Halefs—Quadrangular: ruited-— 
Two-angular-fruited, | (Deciduous larfe ſhrubs.) 


By ſeed and layers. | HS SS 2551 


HEMAMELIS—Wiek-Hazel—Virginian Stagb- * 


by. (Deciduous.) By * layers. 


Ann, e or Common Ever- 


green Ivy—Silver-ſtri e eee 


jve-leaved Deciduous 


or Virginia Creeper. Evergreen and deciduous 


5 climbers. ) By layers, cuttings, ſeed, &c. 


HIBISCUS.— Syrian Shrubby Mallow, or Althea 
F AE, "h Althza Frutex ; compriling 
White-flowered—-Red-flowered—-Pale-purple— 
Deep-purple—JYellow-flowered—— Variegated- 
flowered—-Silver-ſtriped-leaved—--Gold ſtriped, 
(Deciduous ſhrubs.) By layers and cuttings. | 

C 3 8 A 


HIPPOPH A A—-Sea Buckthorn—--Rhammoides, or 


Willow-leaved European—Canada Oval-leaved. | 


cuttings. - 


HYDRANGEA——Hydrangza—Shrubby of Virgi- 


nia. (Deciduous.) By off-ſets, ſuckers, &c. 


HYPERICUM—S?. John wort. Stinking Shrub= 
| by — Dwarf Stinking—Inodorous, or Scentleſs— 
| Variegated-leaved— Canary St, John's-wort—— 
Aſcyron, or Dwarf American—Kalmian of Vir- 
ginia——Olympian Mountain Proliferous— 
Audroſæmum, Tutſan or Park- leaves. (Decidu- 
ous ſhrubs.) By ſeed, ſuckers, and off. ſets. 


JASMINUM—-Fafmine Tree—-Common White- 
flower:d——Striped-leaved——Shrubby Yellow- 
flowered—Dwarf Shrubby Italian, (Deciduous 
trailing ſhrubs.) By layers and cuttings. 


ILEX—Hell Tree—Aquifolium, or Common Holly 
Tree; compriſing Green Prickly-leaved—Smooth- 
"teaved ——Sawed-leaved 


. edged-leaved—Mott!ed-leaved--Cream-coloured- 
Yellow-leaved—White-leaved—Copper-coloured 
— Painted Lady—-Chimney-ſweeper's Holly 
Box-leaved—Red-berried— White-berried—Yel- 
low-beried -— Caſſinoide, or Carolinian Dahoon 
Holly. (Evergreen tree kinds.) All by ſeed, 
and all the varieties of the common ſort contie 
nued only by budding and grafting, 


| ITEA —7ta— Virginian bee a 
| (Peciduous ſhrubs.) By ſeed and layers, | 


. | IVA 


Hedgehog Prickly- 
leaved——— White Blotched-leaved—— Yellow | 
Blotched-leaved—-Gold-cdged-leaved-—-Silver- 


iy 
(Deciduous ſhrubs.) By ſuckers, layers, and 


JL 
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IV A—Falſe Fefuit'o Bark T ree—Shrubby. American 
= Iva. (Deciduous ſhrub,) By layers and cut- 
= tings. 3 7 ot; THE 3 = | 7 | 
JUGLANS—W alnut it J Common Walnut-— 
Black Virginia—— White Virginia, or Hickery 
N ut——Shag Bark Hickery— Small Hickery— 
Aſn- coloured American. (Large deciduous trees.) 
rube By the nuts. l . S A 


rt JUNIPERUS Juniper Tree, Cedars, and Savin— 
Vir- Common Shrubby Juniper — Larger Swediſh. Ju- 
W niper—-Oxycedrus, or Spaniſh Juniper — Frank- 
idus incenſe Blue-berried Spaniſh Juniper—Virginia 
| Red Cedar - Lycian Cedar - Phœnician Cedar—. - 
Bermudian Cedar — Sabina, or Savin—Com- 


mon Spreading— Up igbt Portugal—Variegated- | 


+ leaved. ( Evergreen — and 22 ſeed 
att moſtly ; alſo by layers and cuttings, eſpeciall 
luous the Savins. 953 5 ln 
| KALMIA—Drwarf Laurel, or K almia—Broad-oval- 
Tolly leaved Narrow · lanceolate- leaved. (Evergreen 
Doth- ſhrubs.) By ſeed, ſuckers, and layers. | 
ckly- | | | x 2000 $65.48 
— $ LAVANDULA—L avender——S$pica, or Common 
Iver- # Spiked flowered —Narrow-leaved—Broad-leav- 


red ed—-Blue-flowered . White-flowered—- Siaeclias, 
ured or French Lavender. (Low underſhrubs,). By 
yon ſlips, cuttings, and layers. 42 


noon LAVATERA Venetian Mallow, or Lavatera— 
ſeed, Tree Mallow—--Seven-angled-leaved—--Qlbian. 
onti- Shrubby Five-angled—Shrybby Three- lobed 
Portugal Shrubby Seven- angled. (Strong, tall, 

ſingle ſtems, with large ſoft leaves.) By 


ved. ſeed, hy 


+ - LAURUS 


3, 
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LAURUS—Bay Tre:—Noble, or Common Bay 
Byoid-leav ed.—Narrow-leaved- , Waved-leaytd | 
| Striped-leaved—Double-floweted=—Saſafras Tree 
— Lenzvin, or Benjamin-Tree—ZBorbona, or Caro-| 
lina Blue-berried Bay. (Evergreen and decidu- 
ous trees.) By ſeed, layers, and ſuckers. s. 
LEDUM—Mar/s Ciſtus or Wild Riſeniary—Cotn- 
mon Marſh Ciſtus—-Dwarf—-Broad-leaved-——} 


Thyme-leaved. (Low underſhrubs.) By off- 
ſets, ſuckers, &c. | 


ww aA , 4 tw ki. 


as in ng CY 


LIGUSTRUM— Prive/—-Common Privet-—Strip- 
ed-leaved—-Evergreen Italian Broad-leaved, 
(Deciduous and evergreen ſhrubs.) By feed, 
ſuckers, layers, and cuttings. * 82 


r 


LIQUIDAM BAR—-Saweet-Gum Tree—-Styraciflua, 
or Storax Tree, with palmated leaves—Spleen- 
wort- leaved Liguidambar. (Deciduous trees.) 
By ſeed and layers. | 


-LIRIODENDRON Tuligifera——Tulip Tree of 
Virginia, (Large deciduoustree,) By ſeed, 


LONICERA—FHoney/uckl:— Periclymenum, or Com- 
mon Climbing Honeyſuckle; comprifing the 
eight following varieties; Common White-| 
flowered — Red-flowered—Oak-leaved—-Striped 
Oak-leaved—Dutch, or German Large Red— 
Dutch Long-flowering—Dutch Late-red—Dutch| 
Evergreen Honeyſuckle—--Caprifolium, or Early 
White Italian—Red 'Italian—Yellow Italian 
Late Red Italian—Evergreen Red Italian-— Sem- 
pervirent, or Evergreen Great Scarlet Trumpet- 
flowered of Virginia Smaller Scarlet flowered. 
— The following grow more upright ; Alpine 
Upright Red-berried—Blue-berried Upright-— 
Black-berricd Upright——Tartarian Upright 

M laſteum 


"mms PLEASURE GROUND. 2 
Xylefteum, or Fly Honeyſuckle—Pyrenzan Diva- 
ricated-branched—Dijervitla, or Dwarf Upright 
Vellow— Maryland Upright Scarlet — Sympho= 
IJ ricarpos, or St. Peter's-wort: (Deciduous and 
' i evergreen ſhrubs.) By layers, cuttings, ſuckers, 
and ſeed. v4 era FLA SI 


,OTUS—-Bird's-Foot Trefoil—-Upright Smooth 
Hairy Upright—PDorycnium, or White Auſtrian, 
(Low underſhrubby plants.) By ſeed, cuttings, 
and layers, | 


— 
” —0 
"cM 

* 


YCIUM—-ex-Tlorn— African Linear- leaved 

8 ſced, Willow-leaved African——Barbary Lanceolate 

45 Thick-leaved—Chineſe Trailing Broad-leaved— 

. W Trailing Narrow-leaved Chineſe. ' (Evergreen 

aciflua, ¶ and deciduous ſhrubs,) By cuttings, layers, and 
ſeed, _ : | n 


AGNOLIA Laurel leaved Tulip Tree, or Mag- 
nolia— G randiflorous Evergreen Magnolia Tri- 
ree of er or Umbrella Magnolia — Glaucous-co- 

loured-ſmall-leaved—--Acuminated, Long- leaved. 
(Evergreen and deciduous trees.) By ſeed, layers, 


a . 4 - 


and cuttings, | 


{[ENISPERMUM— Mon- Seed Canada Round- 


Com- 
g the 
Vhite- 


tripedl e ee (Climbing 
Ned ſhrubs,) By layers, luckers, and ſeed. 
Dutch ] 


e (iran dae n. 
MESPILUS— Me#lar J -et—Cerman, or Common 


ly Eatable Medlar—Smaller Nottingham Eatable 
en- Medlar - Amelanchier, or Shrubby—Arbutus+ 
mpet- leaved Shrubby—oDwarf | Meſpilus—-Catoneafter, 
„ered. called Dwarf Quince—Canada Snowy Me/pilug— 
pine | Eaſtern, or Dwarf Cherry ef Mount e 
cantha, or Evergreen Thorn, (Moſtly deciduous | 


ht-— 
t 
ofteum 


tree. and ſhrubs; one evergreen.) By ſeed and 
layers, = FOE 
1 8 MORUS 
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MORUS— Mulberry Tree. Common Black-fruited 
White: fruited=—-Red- NE NEAL RIPE 
barked of Japan. 8 _ By 22 
layers, and cuttings. WOES 


MYRICA—Candle-berry Myrile—W ax W * or 
Common Candle berry Myrtle Dwarf Broad- 


leaved ale, Sweet- Willow, or Dutch Myr- 
tle. (Deciduous N 15 layers, 1 


| en and ſeed. 


NYSSA—T WF Tree Water Tupelo of America 


Y Uniflorus, or One- flowered. (Deciduous.) 
by york cuttings, and ſuckers, 


OLEA—Olivd Tree— European Olive Tree. (Ever- 
green.) layers. e 


ONONIS— -- 1 Purple—-Tri- 
dented- leaved Shrubby. (Low. Vaderhrabb } 
By ſeed and ſuckers: 


| men eee e ray ed com- 
mon Paſſion-Flower. (Climbing forub, ) * 
cuttings, layers, and ſeed, 


PERIPLOCA—Climbing Shrubby Dog „age, or 
Virginia Silk—Grecian Periploca, or Common 
Climbing Dog's-Bane of Syria African Dwarf 
_ Climbing, IX : INF: and 
_ Cuttings, \ 


S 
v4 + 


PHILADELPHUS= gigs or Mock: Orange— 


Coronarious- flowering, or Common Syringa— 


Inòdorous of Carolina. (Deciduous ſhrubs. ) By 


1 layers, and cuttings. 


0 - PHIL. 


* 
223 


1 
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. Gold-ſtriped:. 
layers, | "LA 


PHLOMIS—YFeru/al;m S:ge—Shrubby Broad-leav- 
ed Yellow Narrow-leaved Yellow——Dwazpf 


_ " Yellow. of Crete——Purple-flowered. Portugal. 
(Evergreen hoary ſhrubs.) By layers and cut- 
M. F | 


”. 
* . 
” 


| Ixus pn Treg; comprehending alſo Fir, Cedar 


"of Lebanon, and Lareh Tree. See each under 
-its- proper head as below, diſtinguiſhed by the 
order of their reſpective leaves, viz. 


Pinus Pinafter, (Pine kinds) having the leaves 
Placed by two, three, or five from the ſame 
point Wild Pine, or Pinaſter—Scotch Pine, com- 
*monly called Scotch Fir Pinea, or Italian Stone 
Pine — Strobus, or New- England Pine Tree, called 
"Weymouth Pine—Tzda, or the Torch Pine 
Frank incenſe Pine—Marſh, or Swamp Pine 


'New- [erſey Pine —Stiff- leaved Virginia —Alep o 


Spreading-branched—Cembra, or Mountain Si- 
berian Pine. (Evergreen trees.) By ſeed. 


Pinvs-Aa1zs, (Fir kinds) having all the leaves 


ſtanding 1 Norway Spruce Fir 

Long - coned Norway Spruce or Corniſh Fir 

Canada White N es Spruce and, Black 

Sprucs Fir—Hem 
r 


Tree, or Silver Fir—Bal/amea, or Balm-of-Gilead 
Fir—Oriental Tetragonous-leaved, © (Evergreen 


Pinvs 


4. — — - — — — 


— — 
—— — —— 


ock Spruce Fir Picea, Pitch 


— — 
—— 


. — 
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Pinus Czpevs and Pinus Larix, (Cedar and Lartk 


kinds) having the leaves in bunches from the 
_ ſame point Cedrus, or Cedar of Lebanon—La- 
rix, Larch Tree, or Deciduous Pinus. (Tall ever- 
green trees, and one deciduous.) By ſeed, - 


PISTACIA—Pifachia Nut, or Tutpenti ne Tree 
3 


Common Piſtachia Tree FJerebint or Turpen- 


tine Tree—Trifoliate Piſtachia Tree Narbonne 


Turpentine Tree. (Deciduous trees and ſnrubs.) 
By God and layers, DTT” 


| PLATANUS—Plane Grew Eaſtern Plane—Weſs 


tern, or American Plane—Spaniſh, or Mid- 


dle Plane. (Large deciduous trees.) By ſeed, 
1 e | | 1% 


# 


layers, and cuttings. 
POPULUS—Poplar Tree—White Poplar, or Abele 
Tree—Black Poplar—Tremulus Poplar, or Aſpeh 
Tree —Balſamiferous Carolina Poplar—Tarcama- 


hacca Balſamic PopJar—Heterephyllous, or Varia- 


ble-leaved—Lombardy, or Italian Upright Swifts 
growing. (Large deciduous trees.) By cuttings, 
layers, and ſuckers, POS eke 


POTENTILLA fraticoſa—--Shrubby Cinquefoil, 


(Deciduvus ſhrub) By: ſuckers, layers, and [ 


Cuttings, | 
PRI NOS inter- Bert) and South-Sea Thea 
Whorled Virginia Winter-Berry— Smooth Cana- 
da Prinos Y appon, ar South-Sea Tea. (Firſt deci- 
e ſecond evergreen ſhrub.) By ſeed and 

| yers, "Ye | . \ 


PRUNUS 


Pl 


pl 
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PRUNUS—Plum Tree—Common, Plum, of many 
varieties, (See the fruit garden Striped - leaved 
— Bloatched-leaved—Double-flowered—Damfon 
os Plum - Bullace Tree—-Thorny Plum, Sloe-buſh, 


or Black-thorn. (Deciduous.) By grafting, bud 
ding, ſtones, ſuckers and layers, 3 


. PRUNUS-CERASUS—-Clerry Tree—-Ceraſer, or 


0 Common Cherry Tree, of numerous varieties as 

) in the fruit garden—-Double-bloſſomed—. Red. 
bloſſomed—Great Wild Cherry Tree, the Black 

2 and the Red-fruited—Pagus, or Bird Cherry 

* Corniſh-cluſter Bird Cherry—— Canadian Bird 

5 Cherry Virginian Large Bird Cherry—Mzahaleb, = 

- or Perfumed Cherry, (Deciduous trees and | 

p ſhrubs.) By grafting, budding, and ſlones, and | 

4 ſome by cuttings and layers. 1 


| 

| | 

e ö 

PRUN US. Armeniaca—— Apricot Tree—— Armeniaca,, | 
Common Apricot, of many varieties as in the 

fruit garden—Striped-leaved. (Deciduous.) By 
budding, to continue the defirable varieties, | 


FRUNUS Lauro-ceraſuc—Cherry Bay, or Laurel Tree 
—Lauro-ceraſus, or Common Laurel——Sllver. 
ſtriped—Gold- ſtriped—Portugal Laurel. (Fine 


._ evergreens.) By cuttings, layers, and ſeed, . 


PTELEA—Shrub Trefuil——Trifoliate-leaved of 
Carolina, (Deciduous,) By layers, cuttings, and 


PUNICA— Pomegranate Tree—Granatum, or Com- 
mon Pomegranate—Double-flowered—Striped- 
flowered—Dwarf Pomegranate—Double-flower- 
ed Dwarf. (Deciduous trees and ſhrubs,) By 


H = PYRUS 


— 
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PYRUS—Pear Tree, Apple, and Quince—Common 


Pear Tree, of numerous varieties as in the fruit 
 garden—V ariegated-leaved—Double-flowered-— 
Ties Borer a (Deciduous trees.) By graft- 


Le ing, ſeed, &c. 


PYRUS-Malus—Apple Tree—Malus, or Common 


Apple, great varieties as in the fruit garden 


3 


Double - flowered Crab, or Wild Apple — Para- 
diſe Dwarf Apple —- Fig Apple—Sweet-ſcented 

Crab Evergreen Sweet Crab Siberian Bacca- 
ceous Crab. (Deciduous trees and ſhrubs, one 
evergreen.) By grafting, budding, ſeed, and 
layers, 8 1 


PY RUS-Cydenia—2uince Tree. -Cydonia, or Com- 


mon Quince, ſeveral varieties. (Deciduqus 
tree.) By cuttings, layers, ſuckers, and ſeed, 


QUERCUS—Oat Tree—Robur, or Common Eng- 
liſh Oak—Striped-leaved—Cheſnut-Raved Ame- 


_ Tican—-Willow-leaved American—- White Vir- 
—— Virginian — Black Virginian 
?Prickly-cupped Spaniſh—-Cut-leaved Italian. 
Turky Lyre-ſhaped-leaved, (Large deciduous 

trees.) By the acorns, "+ 


WERCUS-ILEX Evergreen Oak—Tlex, or Com- 


mon Evergreen Oak —Montpelier Holly. leaved 


— Suber, or Cork Tree—Scarlet Kermes Oak— 
oluccan, or American Live Oak. (Large 
Evergreen trees.) By the acorns, 77 


RH AMNUS—-Buckthory——Common Purgin "Et, 


Dwarf Furging—Long:leaved Dart —Lacioute 
Spaniſh—-Olive-leaved Spaniſh—Linear-leaved, 
or Supple- Jack. (Deciduous ſhrubs.) By ſeed, 
layers, and cuttings. Crs 


RHAM- 


% 


RI 


R] 
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RHAMNUS- FRANGULA—ZBerry-bearing Alder 
Common Frangula—Dwart Alpine * . 


ed. (Deciduous ſhrubs.) ; ſeed, , wy ers, and 
cuttings. 


RHAMNUS-PALIURUS—Clrif?s Thorn. (De- 
ciduous ſhrub.) By ſeed, layers, and cuttings. 


RHAMNUS.ALATERNUS. 4larernus—--Com- 
mon Green—-Broad-Jeaved—- Narrow-leaved.— 
Jagged-Jeaved—Bloatched-leaved—-Gold-ſtriped 
—Silver-ſtriped, (OO ſhrubs,) By layery 
and ſeed. 


| RHODODENDRON—-Dawarf Roſe Biy—-Large 


American Laurel-leaved Evergreen Pontie 

Dwarf Ever reen Ferrugineous, or Iron- 
coloured Alpine——Dwarf Ciſtus of 
Mount Baldis, (Evergreen and deciduous lhrubs.) 
By ſeed, layers, &c. 


RHODORA Canadenſe—Canada Roſe Bay. (Ever. | 
green ſhrub.) By ſeed, layers, and fuckers, 


RHUS—-Sumach & Toxicodendron——Cariaria, or 
Tanner's Sumach—Stag's Horn Sumach—Gla- 
brous, or Smooth—Lentiſcus-leaved—Cotinus, or 
Venetian Sumach—Toxicodendron, or Poiſon Tree 
Radicant, 01 Rooting-branched—/ernix, or Var- 
niſh Tree—Chineſe Lac Tree. (Deciduous trees 
and ſhrubs.) By feed, ſuckers, and Jayers, 


RIBES—-Currant and Gooſeberry—--Common Red 
Currant—-- White: Currant—-Black Cui rant 
Grefſularia, or Gooſeberry—Red- berried—Green' 
— White—Yellow, &c. (Deciduous E By 


ſuckers, cuttings, leeds, Kc. 
D 2 ROBI- 


"4 
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ROBINIA—Fal/ Acacia—P/zude-acacia, or Com- 


and cuttings, 


ROSA—Ry/e Tree—Canine, or Wild Dog-Roſe, the 


'4 


mon Falſe Acacia—Scarlet-flowering= Caragana, 
or Siberian Robinia—Shrubby Quaternate-leaved 
Dwarf Shrubby Quaternate-ſeſſile-leaved. (De- 
ciduous trees and ſhrub,) By ſeed, layers, ſuckers, 


< 


Red and the White-flowcred Common White 
Roſe—Great White—Common Red Roſe, Semi- 
double and Double-flowered—Striped Red, or 


 Rya Mundi Red Monthly—Bluſh Red Monthly 
— White Monthly—-Striped Monthly—Red Da- 


maſk-— White Damaſk—-Bluſh Damaſk—Y ork 
and Lancaſter Variegated Red and White 
Red Belgic Bluſh Belgic——--Red Velvet 
A Marbled Red Double Virgin Pale-red 
Red and Yellow Auſtrian—Yellow Auſtrian— 
Double Yellow—-Hundred-leaved Red—--Bluſh 


Red Hundred-leaved—Britiſh Hundred-leaved 


Common Red Province Roſe Cabbage 


Province Dutch Cabbage Province —-Childing 
Province — Great Royal Province - Bluſh Pro- 


vince - Moſs Province New White Province 
Frank fort Purple Cinnamon Purple- red Roſe 


Alpine Spinelefs Red Roſe—Maiden's-Bluſh 


Red—Muſk White-cluſter—Burgundy Red 


| Bluſh Burgundy—Crimſon Burgundy—Burnets 


leaved Roſe—Moſt Spinous, or Dwarf Scotch 
Roſe, the White, Red, and Yellow-flowered— 


1 Roſe Pendulous Long - fruited 
Roſe 


Indian, or Chineſe Roſe Stebon, r 


Stepney Role—Penſylvanian Roſe—-Eglanteriz, 


or Sweet-Briar Role the Double-flowered — 
Bluſh-red—-Scarlet-flowered—— and Evergreen 
Sweet-Briar Evergreen White Muſk Roſe. 


(Deciduous ſhrubs, and ſome evergreen.) Moſtly 
by ſuckers, ſome by layers and budding, when 


ROSE. 


no {uckers, 
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ROSMARINUS-—R,/emary— Common: 6 


Silver ſtriped Gold- ſtriped. (Evergreen 
ſhrubs.) * a lips, and layers. 


RUBU: S Rabe, and Brandli— Common, Red 
Raſpberry - ite—-Twice-bearing—-Odorife- 

rous, or | Sweet-flowering. of Virginia—Hiſpid- 

- ſtalked of Canada—Shrubby Rubzs, or Common 
Bramble—-Prickleſs Patel manu flowered 
—IWhite-fruited, (Dociduous.). By ſuckers, layers, 
cuttings, and ſeed. 


RU, SCUS—Butcher's Bruom, or Knee Holly—Com- 


mon Prickly of the Woods —Hypophyllum, or 
Braad- leave — Racemoſle. — , ca ſed Alex - 
andrian Laurel Tongued, or Leaf upon Leaf— 
HAnarogynous of Canary, called Broad taved Alex» 
andrian Bay, (Low evergreen ſhrubs.) By 
ſuckers and: ſeed; = | 


RUTA RA - Common Broad-leaved——Narrow- 
leaved>—-V ariegated-leaved—-Aleppo Broadeſt 

and Narrow: leaved. (Low ſhrubs.), By cuttings, 
** and ſed.” 


SA LIX—-Jillow—--CoininonWh ite Almond- 
leaved—Shining-leaved—Babylonian, or Weep- 
ing—Lapland' Woolly-leaved—Sweet-Willow— 
Rofemary-leaved—Red Willow—Purple Willow 

Dwarf Yellow—Ofier Yellow—Glaucous-leaved 


Brown Willow—White Barked, &c. (Deci- 


duous trees.) By cuttings,. . 


SALSOLA frutico/a——Shrubby -Glaſkwort, (Low 
— y ſuckers, layers,. cuttings, — 


3 


ö 1 SAM- 
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SAMBUCUS—#Flder Tree. Common Black-berried., 
 — White-berried—Variegated-leaved—Cut-leav- 
' ed—-Clufter-flowered—-Red-berried—— Canada 
Shrubby, with a five-parted umbel. (Tree kinds, 
one ſhrubby, an4 all deciduous.) By ſeed, cut- 
tings, fuckers, &c, N C4 48 


5 


SALVIA—Szge— Common Sage—Broad-leaved-—e 
Variegated-leaved—-Balſamic Tea Sage—-Nar- 
row-leaved Tea Sage, (Underſhrubby evergreen 

plants.) By lips, cuttings, and ſuckers, | 


SANTOLINA— Lawvender-Cotton—Common Shrub- 

by Roſemary- leaved Underſhrubby Minor 
Roſe mary - lea ved -Large- flowered Roſemary» 
leaved Green Roſemary-leaved. (Dwarf 
ſhrubby evergreen plants.) By flips, cuttings, 
ſackers, &c, 


SMILAX—-Rough Bindweed—--Common Rough- 
leaved—Round-leaved—-Bay-leaved—Black-bri- 
ony-leaved— Sarſaparilla, having tri-nervous 
long-pointed leaves. (Climbing ſhrubby plants.) 
By layers, cuttings, ſeeds, &c,. 


SORBUS—Sorb, or Service Tree—Cultivated, of 
True Service Tree-—— The Bird's Service, or 
Mountain Aſh, (Deciduous tree kinds, with 
winged leaves.) By ſeed, layers, &c. 


SPARTIUM— Bram Common Beſom Broom— 
Ruſhy, or Spaniſh Double- flowered Spaniſh=- 
Radiated, or Starry Italian—Angulated Eaſtern 
Complicated leaved Spaniſh— White-flowered.. 
(Deciduous ſhrub kinds, with flender green 
branches.) By feed, layers, and cuttings, 


SPI. 


* 0 


—— 
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SPIREA—Spirea—Willow-leaved Spiræa Fru- 


tex——Crenated-leaved, with white flowers 
| —»Downy-leaved Red-flowered——Hypericum- 
leaved, called Hypericum Frutex— Guelder--Roſe- 
leaved of Virginia - Pwarf of Siberia—Sorbus- 


leaved. (Deciduous ſhrubs.) By ſuckers, layers, 


&c. 


STAPHYL A A-——Pladder Nut——Pinnated, or 


Winged-leaved, (Deciduous ſhrubs.) By ſeed, 


ſuckers, layers, ccc. 


STEWA RTIA-Malacodeniron —— Cherry-leaved 
| 1 (Deciduous ſhrub.) By ſeed, layers, 
Ke. | 


STYRAX—Srrax Tree—Common Officinal Sto- 
rax—Large-leaved, (Deciduous trees.) By ſeed, 
layers, and cuttings. DNS | | 


SYRINGA—Lilac Tre. Common Purple-flowered | 


-  White-flowered—Scotch Deep-purple—Perfian 
Lilac— Laciniated, or Cut-Icaved Perſian. (De- 

ciduous tree and ſhrub kinds.) By ſuckers 
and layers. 3 - 


TAMARIX—Tamariſt Tree—French Tamariſk—— 
German Tamariſk, (Deciduous trees.) By ſeed, 
layers, cc. 


 TAXUS—Yew Tree—Common Yew, (Evergreen 


tr ce.) By ſeed. 


THEA—Ta Te- Green Tea Tree—Bohea Tea 
Tree, (Deciduous ſhrubs.) By ſeed, ſuckers, 
and layers, 5 


* 


THA 


hs 


\ 
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THUJA- Arber-vitz, or Tree f Life—Common 
American—Oriental, or Chineſe—Sweet Ames» 
rican. (Evergreen trees.) By ſeed, layers, and 
euttings, e Sn, 


THYMUS—T7}ym—Common Thyme ; compriſmg 
Small-leaved—--Broad-leaved—— Serphyllum, or 
Mother of Thyme—the Common Larger—Leſler 
Woolly-headed-—-Narrow-leaved Hairy——Le- - 
mon-ſcented——Zygis, or Upright, with linear 

eiliated leaves—Portuga), with large imbricated 

heads Hairy-leaved Portugal. (Low under- 
ſhrubby evergreens,) By ſeed, lips, ſuckersz 
and cuttings. 2 


TI LIA—-Lime Free- Common European Ned 
tw igged European American. (Deciduous 
trees.) By ſeed, ſuckers, cuttings,. and layers. 


ULMUS—-Zln Trie—-Common Engliſh ' Doubly- 
ſawed-leaved—-Small-leaved Comiſh——Dutch 

Broad- leaved American Singly-ſawed-leaved:— 
Rough -· lea ved Smooth - leaved Dwarf Siberian 
1 Elm. (Deciduous trees, &c.) 
By ſuckers, layers, ſeed, grafting, &c. 


 VACCINUM—#7ortle-Berry—Myrtillas, or Black 
friruited M hite- fruited Red · fruited - Pointed- 
leaved—Privet-leaved— Long - Stamineous-· flower - 

ed - Corymboſe- flowered Frondoſe-branched—- 
Great Bilberry Buſh Oxycoccos, or Craneberry- 
—Hiſpid-ſtalked. (Deciduous and evergreen' 
flirubs.) By ſeed, ſuckers, off-ſets, layers, and 


euttings 2 


vm 
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VIBURNUM—Wayfaring, or Pliant Mealy Tree— 
Lantana, or Common Downy-leaved—Broad- 
| leaved—-Striped-leaved—-Maple-leaved—--Den- 
' tated-leaved—Plum-Tree-leaved Virginian, (De- 
_ trees and ſhrubs.) By ſeed, layers, ſuckery, 

C. : | 


VIBURNUN-Opulus—Guelder-roſe—Common Dou- 
ble-flowered — -Lentago, or Canada Gueldere 


roſe, (Deciduous ſhrubs.) By ſuckers, layers, 
cuttings, &c, 1 


VIBURNUM-Tinus-——-Lauruſtinus——-Common 
Smooth-leaved—Hairy-leaved—Shining-leaved-e 
Variegated-leaved—Naked Umbelled American, 

(Moſtly evergreen ſhrub kinds.) By layers 
luckers, . 


WINCA—Periwintl— Minor, or Leſſer Trailin 
Blue Major Upright Blue Gold- ſtrĩped - leav 
—Silver-ſ{triped-leaved, (Evergreen ſhrubby 
plants.) By layers, off-ſets, cuttings, c. 


VITEX— Agnus-Caftus, or Chafte Tre. Common 
Digitated-leaved—Broad Digitated-leaved. (De- 
8 trees.) By layers, cuttings, ſuckers, 

* | 


VITIS Vine, or Grape FVine—Common, or Culti- 

' vated Vine, many vatieties—Fox Grape—Tree 
Vine—Laciniated, or Parfley- leaved Labraſca, 
or Ivy-leaved Wild American Vine. (Decidu- 
ous climbers,) By layers and cuttings. 


YUCCA—A4J7ar's Needle — Aloe-leaved—Filamen- 
toſe, or Thready-leaved. (Evergreen ſucculent 


ſhrubby plants.) By off-ſets, ſuckers, &c: 
ZAN- 
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ZANTHOXYLUM Tooth-ach Tree——- C lav a- 


herculis, or Common Aſh-leaved, (Deciduous.) 
By feed, layers, cuttings, &c. C 


THUS far comprifes the collection of hardy 
trees and ſhrubs, both of the deciduous and ever- 
green kinds, proper for furniſhing all ornamental 
plantations, in pleaſure grounds, &c. and which 
are cultivated for ſale in all the public nurſery gar- 
dens, for the general ſuppiy of gardens, &c. in 
forming ſhrubberies, wilderneſs works, ſhady walks, 
groves, woods, avenues, clumps, thickets, hedges; 
&c. and all of which are hardy enough to ſucceed 
in any common foil and ſituation; the greater part 
being very hardy, and only a few require occa- 
fional ſhelter, eſpecially while young, ſuch as the 
Magnolia, which require a warm ſituation, and an 
awning of mats in ſevere ſrofts : the Arbutus and 
ſome of the Ciſſus, are alſo tender in their infant 
ſtate, ſtanding in need of the occaſional ſhelter of 
a frame the firſt two or three Winters; afterwards 
will bear the full air all the year 

In extenſive pleaſure grounds, there is. room to 
admit a full collection of the above lift of trees and 
ſhrubs, which may be fo diſpoſed in various plane 
tation compartments, ſo as to effect a moſt ſtrik- 
ing diverſity and entertaining variety the year 
reund, appearing highly orna nental, and, in many 
| Caſes, alſo very uſeful in affording ſhade and ſhelter 
in the moſt agreeable manner, | 

Alſo in fmall grounds, it is eafy to introduce a 
choſen collection of the principal ſorts, according 
to the extent of the premiſes; for no pleaſure 
ground can be complete unleſs diverſified with a 
larger or ſmaller collection of ornamental trees and 


mrubs, judiciouſly arranged. 1 
Likewiſe, as many of the trees of the foregoing 
arrangement are eminent foreſt or timber trees, are 
ö Proper 
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proper alſo to introduce in di verſifying extenſive 
pleaſure grounds, both in home and all out-plan- 
tations, and in the latter particularly, they ſerve 
the double purpoſe both of ornamenting the pre- 
miſes, affording variety and ſhelter to the particular 
departments; and being at firſt planted tolerably 
cloſe, {See the head foreſt trees) they after a few __— 
years growth will afford the opportunity of thin= | 
ning them by degrees, for various oeconomi- 
cal purpoſes, both for huſbandry implement 
and in building, &c. leaving at lalt a lufficient : 
ſupply of the handſomeſt growths, at moderate 
diſtances, to grow to full-ſized ſtandards for tim- 
ber, But having alſo collected all the proper foreſt 
and timber trees, employed in forming woods, 
coppices, and all foreſt plantations for profit, under 
a ſeparate head or claſs, we refer to that article for 
a particular account of theſe kinds, together with 
their general culture, ——See ſecond claſs. 8 
Alſo in this firſt claſs of hardy trees and ſhrubs, are 
many ſorts proper for forming che various kinds of 
hedges, both for fences, ſhelter, and ornament, as 
well as for arbors, and various kinds of formal train- 
ed figures, as in ancient gardening, ſuch as pyramids, 
edeſtals, globes, hemiſpheres, arches, porticos, gal- 
13 & c. though theſe trained devices are almoſt 
aboliſhed in Engliſh gardening, to give place to 
more tural deſigns of a natural imitation, and are 
now ſeldom admitted; however, in large pleaſure 
grounds, ſome ornamental works of this kind 
might be introduced for — in particular di- 
ſtricts, both in cloſe hedge-work, arches, &c. and 
detached figures, judiciouſly diſpoſed; but as to. 
hedges for fences, ſhelter, blinds, &c. they may be 
neceſſary on various occaſions in pleaſure gardens ;; 
and for the ſeveral ſorts of trees and ſhrubs proper 
ta employ for hedge-work of all forts, and any. 
kind of trained figures, ſee the. article hardy: tree 


* 


g6 METHOD or PROPAGATING 
As all the trees and ſhrubs in the foregoing ar- 


rangement, may, for the various purpoles, be 


either obtWined in the public nurſeries at moderate 
prices, or be eaſily raiſed by every one having 926 
per ſcope of ground, by the general directions here 
given of the different methods by which they are 
commonly propagated, conſiſting of the follow- 
r: | 


branches, off-ſets, roots, grafting, budding, in- 
arching. | 

By one or other of theſe methods all the ſorts of 
trees and ſhrubs are raiſed, ſome ſucceeding by one 


By ſeed, ſuckers, layers, cuttings, lips, rooting- 


particular mode of propagation, and others may be 
raiſed by either, or ſeveral of the methods, as hint- 
ed under each genus in the liſt of the different 
ſorts; each mode of propagation being exhibited 
under its reſpective head, explaining the different 
ways of performing each method, together with 
the particular merit of each, in propagating the 
different ſorts of trees and ſhrubs. 


FinsT, BY SEED. 


By ſeed a great number of hardy trees and ſhrubs 
are commonly raiſed, as may be obſerved by the 
hints given in the foregoing arrangement, and moſt- 
ly in beds of common earth in the open ground ; 
and ſome few ſorts are forwarded in a hot-bed, ſuch 
as the Arbutus, or Strawberry Tree, &c. 

Under the denomination of ſeed, by which theſo 
trees and plants are raiſed, is comprehended not 


only all the ſorts of ſmall ſeeds and kernels, but alſo 


the berries, acorns, nuts, and ſtones of the fruits, 
&c. according to the different ſorts; for the ſeeds. 
of trees and ſhrubs are produced in various ways, 

* * ; ; as 


— 
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as in capſules, pods, cones, berries, nuts, acorns, 


maſt, keys, &c. and in various drupaceous fleſhy 
fruits, as apples, pears, plums, cherries, &c. con- 
taining kernels and ſtones ; obſerving, that all choſe 
ſeeds contained in the capſules, pods, cones, large 


| berries, &c. ſhould generally be taken out of their 


reſpective veſſels for ſowing; though ſome con© 
tained in ſmall berries, as haws, hollies, &c. may 


be occaſionally ſowed, the berries and ſeeds toge- 


ther, previouſly bruiſing the berries : likewiſe moſt 
ſorts of the nut and acorn kinds ſhould be ſowed 
with the nuts, &c. entire, as alſo the maſt and keys; 
but all ſeeds contained in cloſe drupaceous fruits, as 
the apple, pear, plum, cherry, quince, medlar, &c. 


aforeſaid, muſt be taken out ef their reſpective 


fruits previous to ſowing. 

The ſeeds ripen moſtly in Autumn, about Sep- 
tember and Ofober, and ſome in Winter and to- 
wards Spring, ſuch as ſeveral of the cone kinds 
of the pine. and fir trees; others in Summer, as 
elms, &c. and the ſeeds of all the ſorts may 
be had at the nurſeries and ſeed-ſhops in the 


proper ſeaſon, from about Michaelmas till March, 


&c, and the principal ſeaſon for ſowing moſt of 
the ſorts is, either ſoon after they are ripe, or 
in the Spring, about February or March; though 
the Spring ſeaſon is more eligible for fowing 
ſeveral of the evergreen kinds patticularly, and 


many of the more delicate of the deciduous 


tribe; but as ſome kinds of tree and ſhrub ſeeds, of 
the ſtone kind, remain in the ground two years 
before they come up, ſuch as haws, hollies, and 
ſome others, with very hard bony ſeeds, they are 
previouſly prepared for vegetation a year before 
they are committed to the ground in the order of 


ſowing, by either burying them as ſoon as gathered; 


in a heap, in a grave or trench, or in large po 
plunged into the ground, covering the top in either 
method, with dry ſtraw, 4 earthed over ſix or 


eight 
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eight inches ridge-ways; and after remaining in 
this ſituation till next Autumn, are taken up and 


ing: though if thought convenient, theſe ſorts of 
ſgeds may alſo be ſowed as ſoon as ripe, at once in 
beds in common with other hardy tree ſeeds; but 
as they will ſeldom riſe before the ſecond Spring, 
the beds muſt be all the while kept clean from 
weeds; which muſt always be particularly well 
attended to in all other tree and ſhrub ſeed-beds, 
where the plants happen not to riſe freely the firſt 


car. | 

The general ſeaſon for ſowing being, as before 
obſerved, Autumn and Spring, moſt of the hardy 
deciduous. kinds, ſucceed by the Autumn ſowing, 
in September, October, and November, foon after 


when kept till 8 g for ſowing, it may be proper 
to lay them in dry ſand to preſerve the vegetative 
quality more effectually: but ſome ſorts, as acorns, 
are apt to ſprout if kept long, ſo may be proper to 
fow them in Autumn or early part of Winter, in a 
— moſt of the evergreens in the 
rin . f [ ; 

Generally chuſe a ſpace of moderately light dry 

ground for the ſeed-beds, let it be well raped, 


and lay the ſurface even, 


ſmall ſeeds, kernels, ſtones, berries, &c. they are 
cammonly bedded in; and the larger nut kinds are 
often ſowed or planted in drillsg though almoſt all 
ſorts may either be bedded or drilled in as conve- 
nient, 2 below; and ſome are ſowed in pots, hot - 

83 derb el 


By ſowing in beds, mark them out three feet and 


balf or four fret wide, with foot-wide alleys between, 
then, eicher with a ſpade or rake trim the earth ww 
"i 1 0 


ſowed, when they will come up the Spring folloẽw-w- 


the ſeeds are tripe, or if cold moiſt ſoils, kept till 
February; obſerving of the nut kinds, kernels, &c. | 
rin 


one or two ſpades deep, breaking all large clods, 
Then, as to the methods of ſowing, that for the 
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off the ſurface of the bed into the alley, from about an 
inch to two or three inches deep, according to the 
ſize of the different ſeeds, the larger the ſeed the 
deepet it ſhould generally be covered; then, hav- 
ing thus prepared ths beds, ſow the ſeeds regularly 
all over the furface, thicker or thinner, according 


to what they are, and with the back of the ſpade 


preſs them all evenly into the earth, even with the 
lurſace thereof; and then with the rake or ſpade, 
{pread the earth on the bed evenly over the ſeed, 
covering them all an equa] depth, and lightly rake 
the ſurface ſmooth, clearing off all large ſtones and 
rough clods, _ „ „ AIR he TAN 
By drilling in, Jet drills be drawn with an hoe, 
from one to two or three inches deep, in proportion 
to the ſize of the feeds, nuts, Ames) th | 
kernels, &c. and from fix to ten or twelve inches 
diſtance; ſow os place the feeds, &c. along the 
bottom of each drill, and directly with'/a rake” or 
hoe, cover them in with the earth all, an equal 
depth, and trim the ſurface ſmooth by a light rak- 
- Dutwhen deſigned to ſow any choicer tree or 


ſhrub ſeeds in pots, either for moving to different 


fituations occaſionally, as to the ſhade in Sum met, 


ànd io the full ſun in Winter, &c. or for placing in 


a hot-bed to forward the germination of the ſeeds, 
let ſome largiſh pots be filled with light rich earch, 
ſow the ſeeds, or plant them, as their ſie require, the 
depth as above adviſed, in ſowing in beds and drills; 
and place them in ſituations as above- mentioned; 
obſerving, thoſe deſigned for forwarding in hot-beds, 
ſhould be placed therein, in March, and. when the 
plants come up, admit plenty of free air to them, 
is raiſing the glaſſes, and taking them quite off occa- 
ftonally ; and gradually harden the plants. to the full 
air early in their growth, by expoſing: them fully 
thereto by degrees, as the _—_ ſeaſon advances; _ 

©3 , 2 4an 


rries, or 


MS», 


| 
| 
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up the firſt Spring, and ſome will not grow till the 
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In-moſt ſorts the ſeeds will germinate and tome 


ſecond year, ſo muſt not be diſturbed, obſerving as 
below, _ | 

| ReſpeRing the care of the ſeed-beds of trees and 
ſhrubs, keep them clean from weeds and moſs both 
before and after the plants appear; and if the ſur- 
face of ſuch beds as were ſowed in Autumn, ſhould 
in the Spring appear cruſted, or hard bound, or 
moſſy, let the top be lightly looſened with a ſhort- 
teethed rake, and ſcatter a little looſe earth thereon :; 
and if the months of April, May, &c. prove very 
dry, ſome moderate waterings will be of advantage; 
being careful to clear out weeds all Summer ; and 
in thoſe beds in which the plants do not appear, or 


do not all come up the ſame year, but that the ſeeds _ 
moſtly remain dormant till the ſecond Spring, as 


before ſuggeſted, let good care be taken to keep 


them very clear from weeds all the firſt Summer, 
&c. for, as we formerly obſerved, there being 
many of the hard, ſtony-ſeeded kinds, which 


come up but very ſparingly the firſt year, and 


ſome ſcarcely at all till the ſecond Spring after ſows: 


ing, except ſuch as have been previouſly buried in a 
heap in the ground for a year; ſo that the beds muſt 


not be diſturbed, but occaſionally weeded and wa- 


rered in Summer, and they will come up freely in 
the April and May following. | 
Some of the more delicate and tender ſeedlings of 


the choicer kinds will mo ſome moderate ſhade 
from the mid-day fun at 
acquire ſome ſtrength. 


' Likewiſe, in Winter it will be proper to afford 
ſome of the choicer and tenderer evergreen ſeed- 
lings ſome protection from hard froſt, by an occa- 


ſional covering of mats, ſupported upon hoop arches, 


and thoſe in pots may be moved under a garden 


frame and glaſſes, &c. but obſerving they are only 
5 "wa | to 


rſt coming up, till they 
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to be defended or covered in hard froſts and very 


cutting weather. | aſs | | 
When the ſeedling trees and ſhrubs are from one 
to two or three years old, they are to be planted out 


in nurſery rows; large ſeedlings may be thinned 


and planted out when one year old, but let thoſe 
of ſmaller ſize have two years growth in the ſeed- 
bed, | The 


The ſeaſon for planting them is, that for the lar- 
ger hardieſt kinds of the deciduous tribe, may be- , 


gin planting in Autumn, at the fall of the leaf, or 


may defer the whole till towards Spring, in Febru- 


ary and beginning of March, but let moſt of the 


evergreen kinds particularly, remain for Spring 


planting. 2 

In preparing for planting them out, let the ground 
for their reception be well digged one or two ſpades 
deep; and in taking up the ſeedling plants out 


of the ſeed- bed, raiſe them with as good roots as 


poſſible, and if any have a very long perpendicu- 
lar tap-root, let it be ſhortened to promote lateral, 


or horizontal ſpreading roots and fibres, and prune 
off any very {bong or irregular lateral ſhoots on the 


fides of the ſtem, but preferve the top generally 
entire; then proceed to. plant them in rows, the 
large tree ſeedlings may be planted at once in wide 


rows two feet and a half aſunder, or the fmaller _- 


ſeedlings may either be planted in four-feet wide 


beds, in rows from fix to ten or twelve inches 


aſunder, or in continued rows at that diſtance; 
and when increaſed two or three years in growth, 
are to be tranſplanted in wide rows two or three feet 
aſunder, as juſt above obſerved. _ 

And as to the method of planting the ſeedlings, 
the larger rooted kinds may be planted. by cutting 
out a {mall trench along the fide of the line with a 


ſpade, making the line fide perpendicular, ſix or 


eight inches deep, turning the earth from the line, 
1, E 3 then 


| 
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then place the plants with the roots in the trench, 
againſt the upright ſide, cloſe to the line, at twelve, 
or fifteen, or eighteen inches diſtance, turning the 
earth in upon the roots as you proceed, and having , 

lanted ſo the end of the row, trim in the earth even- 
= filling up the trench cloſely about the roots, and 
then tread it even, fixing all the plants uprightly, and 
ſo proceed row and row till fimſhed : or in ſmaller 
plants, that inſtead of making a trench, may only 
make a flit with the ſpade for the reception of each 
plant, making the ſlit with the back of the ſpade 
cloſe to the line, and if another is made croſſways 
from the middle of the firſt, it will give larger ſcope 
for the admiſſion of the root, inſerting the plant 
cloſe up to the Jine, and tread the earth about the 
roots, and ſo proceed to the end; but very ſmall 
ſeedlings may be planted with a fingle ſlit, or by 
dibble, in lines fix inches aſunder, cloſing the earth 
well about each plant. | 

But ſome ſeedlings of the more tender and curious 

kinds ſhould alſo be planted in pots to move under a 
ſhelter of a garden frame, &c. the firſt two or three { 
Winters, ſuch particularly as the Arbutus, Ciftus, i 


Cedars, Magnolias, ' &c. planting one in each pot, 
and in November placed where they may be occa- 
fionally defended in hard froſty weather, &c, 
After planting, if the Spring months of March, 
April, and May, prove very dry, ſome moderate 
waterings will be of great ſervice, though where 
there is large quantities, this is often omitted; hows . 
ever, to the more curibus and choice kinds, it is 
a very neceſſary article of culture. Dots 
Let the whole be kept clean from weeds by fre- 
quently broad-hoeing between the rows in Summer, 
and in Winter to thoſe ſtanding in wide nurſery 
rows, let the ground be neatly digged between the 
lines of trees, &c, | 


-. * * : 4 
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Keep the ſtems of the tree kinds particularly, as they 
advance in growth, cleared from ſtrong, rambling, 
lateral ſhoots, ſo as to have a clear ſtem of ſix or ſeven 


feet or more, ſtill 2 the tops entite, to 7 
in height; or if any have very crooked or dead 


tops, prune them down to the firſt upright-growing 
ſhoot, which retain entire for the top leader; but 
the ſhrub kinds ſhould alſo be kept to ſome regular 


order, by clearing away ſuckers at bottom, keeping 
the plant to one main ſtem, of from ſix inches to 


one, two, or three feet, according to their growth, 
and reduce to order any irregular rambling ſhoots, 


of the head. 


Thus, when the. various trees and ſhrubs are. 


advanced in fize according to their nature of 


growth, whether tall or moderate growing trees, 


or large, middling, or dwarf ſhrubs, let them be 
planted aut finally into the pleaſure ground planta- 
tions; obſerving of the tree kinds, that when they 


are four or five, to fix, eight, or ten feet height, 
are of proper ſize for final tranſplantation, the large 


ſhrub kinds, when from two or three to five or 


feet or more, may allo be planted where intended, 


and the dwarf and underſhrubby ſorts, when of 
fix or eight inches, to one, two, or three feet, are 


| alſo proper for tranſplanting into the ſhrybbery 


&c. | 


See the order of planting after the ſeveral articles 


of propagation, 


By SUCKERS 


By ſuckers arifing from the root, great numbers of 


the tree and-ſhrub kinds are eaſily and expeditiouſly 


propagated; but more abundantly the ſhrubby 
tribe, as Lilacs, Roſes, Spirzas, Syringas, and nu- 


merous . 


, 
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merous other ſorts ; as may be obſerved by the hints | 


of their propagation in the catalogue arrangement; 


but many valuable tree kinds are alſo plenteouſly 


raiſed from ſuckers. | 

- Suckers being a progeny or ſpawny off-ſpring iſ- 
ſuing immediately from the roots of certain trees 
and ſhrubs, forming at once perfett rooted plants, as 
they may be readily detached from the parent ; each 
furniſhed with roots and fibres, which renders this 
the moſt expeditious of all the methods of propaga- 


tion; the ſuckers being produced in Spring and Sum- 


mer, obtaining in one ſeaſon, from five or fix inches 
to two or three feet ſize, according to the nature of 
growth of the various plants, and when they are of 
one or two Summers ſhoot, are of proper growth 


to be ſeparated from the parent tree or ſhrub, in the 


Autumn, Winter, or Spring following. 


As therefore many valuable trees and ſhrubs 
afford ths opportunity of propagation by ſuckers 


from the root, it demands particular attention, ei- 


ther in default of feed, &c. or where an expeditious 


increaſe is wanted, as being an advantageous and 
ee method of raiſing the ſupply required, of 


uch trees, &c. as furniſh ſuckers, which ſome ſorts 


afford in great abundance annually, ſending 'up 


many diſtinct Toot-ſuckers, immediately furniſhed 


with roots, ſo as each forms at once a proper rooted 
plant, proving fimilar in all reſpe&s to the mother 
tree or ſhrub ; which renders it alſo a certain me- 
thod of propagation to continue any particular 
variety always the ſame, eſpecially of ſuch trees, 


&c, as grow upon their own root, not having been 


grafted upon any different ſtock, and in which caſe, 


any particular ſort is increaſed and continued with 
all the. peculiar properties, the ſame as by. cuttings, . 
layers, grafting, &c. without varying to different 


kinds, as in the caſe of many feedling varieties. 


\ 


Suckers . 


, 


fall of the leaf in © 


— 
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Suckers are generally of expeditious growth in 
their firſt eruption from the root of the parent 
plant, obtaining from five or fix inches to two or 
three feet length or more in one Summer; and it 
is commonly the moſt adviſeable to detach them 
while young, not more than of one or two years old, 
but principally when but of one year's growth is 
the moſt eligible, beſore the roots become thick and 


hard. | 


As to the ſeaſon for taking up and planting out 
the ſuckers, it may be performed any time from the 
— November, &c. till 
March, in all open weather. ind 
Let them be digged up with all the roots and 
fibres En prune off any long, naked, ſticky, 
or broken part of the root, all lateral or ſide-ſhoots 
from the ſtem, and if the top is weak and. bending, 
let it alſo be pruned a little as ſhall ſeem neceſſary; 
but thoſe IT robuſt firm tops, may be Jeft entire; 
then plant them in nurſery rows, as directed for 
the ſeedling plants; or ſome large ſuckers may be 
| Planted at once where they are to remain in the 
ſhrubbery, &c. 


The farther care in the nurſery, is nearly the ſame 
as directed for the ſeedling trees, &c. keep them 
clean from'weeds all Summer by hoeing the ground 


between the rows; and in Winter or Spring, dig 


it, one ſpade deep, eſpecially to ſuch as ſtand in 


wide rows, to admit of digging between them ; and 
let the plants be trained each to a ſingle ſtem, in 
length proportionally to their nature of growth, 
whether as trees, ſhrubs, or underſhrubs, &c. by 


the rules obſerved in the ſeedling plants; and 


let them branch ou: freely above, and form full 
heads. 


And after having obtained a proper growth, pecu- 


liar to their nature both as trees and ſhrubs, for the 
purpoſes intended in the ſhrubbery or any _ 
| menta 
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mental plantation, let them accordingly be finally 
tranſplanted where they are deſigned to.remain, in 


the order formerly hinted, and as is more fully dis 


reed under the head, General rules of planting, - 


By LAYERS 

By layers of the young ſhobts and branches -fa- 
ſtened down in the earth, while they remain on 
the trees; &. almoſt any of the tree and ſhrub 
kinds may be propagated, and is the principal 
method by which great numbers are commonly 
raiſed, eſpecially in defect of ſeed, ſuckers,” &c. or 
ben deſigned to propagate more expeditiouſly than 
by ſeed, or to continue any particular varieties of 
the ſame properties or peculiarity as the parent, for 
as the layers being paits ſimilar to the whole plant, 
they become new vegetables the ſame in all reſpeRs 
as the mother tree or ſhrub, both in their nature of 
growth, leaves, flowers, fruits, &c: 1 

The propagation by layers, being effected with 
the young ſhoots or branches of the tree and ſhrub 
intended, is performed while the ſaid ſhoots, &c. 
remain growing upon the trees or ſhrubs, by bend- 
ing them down to the earth and layed therein, the 
body of them from three or four to five or fix inches 


deep, with the top out, there to remain generally one 


year, to emit roots in the earth, or ſome very hard- 
"wooded kinds. require two years before they are 
ſufficiently rooted, and when, tn either caſe, the 
are furniſhed with roots, are then to be ſeparate 


from the main plant, and ſet out in nurſery rows, 


for training as required. 
It is principally the young ſhoots of a year old, 
that are to be choſen for layers, and thoſe which 
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are ſituated near the ground; the ſhrub kinds gene- 


rally branching out low, afford a better opportunity 


for furniſhing layers than trees with tall ſtems, and 
the branches elevated, which either require the ſtem 
while young, to be cut down near the bottom, to 
force out lower ſhoots, conveniently ſituated for 
Jaying into the earth ; or have pots of earth placed 
upon a ſtand or raifed platform, near enough the 
lower branches of the head for laying them. © _ 
But where any conſiderable. propagation of the 
tree kinds are intended, eſpecially of thoſe which 
run up naturally with tall naked ſtems, without 
furniſhing branches near the ground, it is eligible 
always to have ſome previoully headed down for 


ſtools while young, or when the ſtem is not more 


than two or three inches thick, cutting them off 
near the bottom in Autumn or Spring; and in 


Summer following they will ſend out many bottom 
ſhoots near the earth, proper for laying the Autumn 
following, or in the ſecond Antumn at fartheſt t 
and when the layers are reoted and planted off, the 
ſame mother-ſtools remaining, furniſh a ſuppiy of 
layers every year as above. „ f. | 

Concerning the methods of performing the operas 
tion of laying trees and ſhrubs for propagation, it 
is effected different ways with regard to the pres 
vious preparation of the layers of ſome particular 
kinds before the laying them in the earth, to pro» 
mote their emitting roots more freely, for although 
many kinds of trees and ſhrubs ſucceed by juſt 
laying the branches into the carth, without eithet 
ſlitting, twiſting, wiring, &c, yet many ſorts of 
the harder-wooded kinds particularly, will not 
root freely unleſs the layer is gaſhed or lit on the 
under fide, which, indeed is a ſucceſsful method 
in laying all ſorts; and ſome will alſo ſucceed by 
giving the layer a gentle twiſt in the part to be lay- 
Ea in the earth, and others which emit roots ſlow 
and ſparingly, require the layer either to be — 
Iz | ped, 
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ped, or wired tightly round the layed part, or have 
that part pierced with an awl. et 
So that the operation of laying may be occaſion- 


ally performed by theſe following methods, viz. 


Common-layinf——Slit-laying—--Twiſt-laying-— 
Chipping the layer—Wiring the layer—Piercing 
the layer. 


Common-laying, is by inſerting the ſhoot or 


layer in the earth, without any preparation of flit- 


ting, twiſting, or wiring, &c. and often ſucceeds 


ſufficiently well in the ſoft-wooded kinds, many. of 
which will emit roots freely if the ſhoots are but 
Juſt layed a proper depth into the earth, | 

Slit-laying, is by cutting a gaſh or ſlit upward on 
the under fide of the layer, in that part which is 
to be layed in the earth, making the cut nearly 
about half way through the wood, Ranking an inch 
or two upward along the middle of the ſhoot, and 


then inſerting the layer, bring the top upright, ſo 


as to keep the ſlit or gaſh underneath open; and 
in that manner cover it in with the earth the proper 
depth : this method proving of utility in promoting 
the ſpeedy and more effectual emiſſion of roots, is 
a very eligible method for general laying, both of 
the ſoft and hard · w ooded trees, &c. except in ſuch 


very hard woods as require wiring, or pricking with 


an awl, as aforeſaid. 

Twilt-laying, is by giving the intended layer a 
gentle twiſt inſtead of ſlitting, in the part which is 
to be layed in the earth, in order to forward. the 
rooting, though is not ſo effectual as ſlitting, except 
for any of the ſoft-wooded tribe, 


Chipping the layer, is by chipping or cutting out 


ſmall chips of the bark and wood of any large layer 
particularly, about a joint at the part to be layed in 
the earth, of ſuch hard-wooded kinds as do not 
emit roots eaſily by any of the former methods, and 
it will promote the iſſuing of fibres in that part more 
expeditious and abundant, = te * 

| * 
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By wire- binding the layer, is practiſed occaſion- 
ally to ſuch of hardeſt-wooded kinds, which 
do not emit roots freely by any of the former me- 
thods ; and 1s performed by twiſting ſome ſmall pliant 
tough wire tight round about a joint of the layer 
in the part which is to be layed in the earth, that 
by confining the ſap, it promotes the emiſſion of 
roots in that part, and often ſucceeds in laving ſoma 
difficul-trootitig forts, when all other methods fail. 
Piercing or boring the layer, is ſometimes prac- 
tiſed inſtead of wiring, to produce the ſame effect; 
and is by pricking with an awl the ſhoot at a joint, 
piercing it through the bark and wood in ſeveral 
parts round the joint in the part to be layed, 
But of the above different methods, the ſtit-laying 
is the moſt eligible for general practice, where any 
preparation of the layer is neceſſary: for, as before 
noticed, there are many forts which will root free 
enough by inſerting the layers in the earth, with- 
ont any preparation of ſlitting, twiſting, chipping, 
&c, | 2 | ates 
As to the general method of performing the ope- 
ration of laying the ſhoots or layers into the earth 
in all the aboye modes of laying is, the ground, 
about each tree and ſhrub, intended for laying, is 
to be digged, and the lower ſhoots and branches 
for layers, muſt be bent down, and, excavating 
the earth for their reception, lay them there in, 
about from three or four to five ar fix inches deep, 
and being provided with ſome long hooked ſticks 
or pegs, fal en them down firmly by thruſting the 
gs into the ground, eſpecially to thoſe ſhtoos and 
La which are ſtubborn, or that have a flrong 


| ſpring: and alſo, as in many forts, ther large main 


branches furniſhed with a proper ſupply af ſhoots for 
laying, are obliged to be brought down to the earth, 
they muſt be — firmly therein with ſtrong 

hooked ſticks, as above; 1 then all the „oung 
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ſhoots on each ſuch branch, are to be regulatl) thi 
layed; obſerving in general, let the body of the of 
layer be introduced bendingly into the earth, by ſec 


opening a cavity of, proper depth, pegging down 
ſuch as require it, raiſing the top of 1 ch layer up- 


right out of the ground, and ſo as thoſe which are 
ſlit-layed, have the ſlit or gaſh at bottom, conti- 
nued open; directly covering in the body of the 
layers with the earth, from three or four to five or ſix 
inches deep as aforeſaid, and with the top of each 
from two or three to five or ſix inches out of the earth, 
as they admit; and thoſe having weak or crooked: 
tops, may be pruned to one, two, or three eyes 
above ground, or as you ſhall ſee neceſſary; being 
careful to leave the furface of the earth level an 
ſmooth between all the layers. | | 


Afier performing the laying, the principal care t 
is to keep the ground between the layers very clean 
from weeds; and in very dry weather, in the 'ad- U 
vanced part of the Spring and in the early Summer ſ 
months, ſome moderate waterings will prove very . 
ſerviceable in forwarding the rooting of the T 
layers, | 
November, the layers in moſt ſorts will be rooted, - 


fit to be ſeparated and planted out in nurſery-rows, 
though, as there are ſeveral ſorts which require two 
years before they are properly rooted, ſnould ex- 
amine the layers in general in the Autumn or 
Spring after they are layed, and let all thoſe which + 
are found ſufficiently rooted, be planted off.; and 
let ſuch ſorts as are deficient of proper roots remain 
another year: obſerving, in taking up the layers 
when rooted, from the mother tree or ſhrub, cut 
them off clean beyond the rooted part, trim off any 
naked or broken parts at bottom, and ſtraggling 
lateral ſhoots from the top, then plant them in the 
nurſery, in rows, from ſix inches to one, 2 or 
1 2: ee 


In the Autumn after laying, about October and ; 
| 
{ 
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three feet aſunder, according to the nature and ſize 
of the layers; managing them as directed for the 
ſeedling and ſucker plants till of due fize ſor final 
tranſplantation, where intended, a 


BY CuTT1Nics. 


T:z propagation. by cultings is, by cutting off a 
quantity of the young ſhoots of the year, or of a 
year old, from the tree or ſhrub you with to propa- 
gate, and planting them in a ſhady border, &c, they, 
in the greater part, emit roots at- bottom and ſhoots 
at top, in one year; and each form a diſlin& plant, 
the * in all reſpects as the parent tree, &c. 

So that cuttings is a very plentiful and quick me- 
thod of propagation, as a large quantity of youn 
ſhoots may be expeditiouſly cut oft and land; an 
very many trees and ſhrubs are propagated by this 
method. | ” 70 

In moſt ſorts, the young ſhoots of the Summer's 

rowth are the proper parts for cuttings, and the 
eaſon for planting is Autumn, at the fall of the 


leaf, about October, November, December, &c. or 


in Spring; chuſing principally the young ſhoots pro- 
duced the laſt Summer+hetore, of the ſtrongeſt robuſt 
growth: though in ſome. particular hard-wooded | 
evergreen kinds, the young ſhoots of the ſame year 
are alſo employed for cuttings, planted in June or 
July of the ſame Summer they are produced, particu- 
larly ſome evergreen ſhrubby kinds, as ſome of which 
emit roots more freely in the young than older cut- 
tings; however, almoſt all the ſorts of trees and 
ſhrubs which grow by cuttings, will generally ſuc- 
ceed by thoſe of the year-old ſhoots, which muſt 
al ways. be conſidered. as the principal parts for the 
general propagation by wttings, . 1 | 
; | 2 ut 
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But in ſeveral ſorts of ſoft-wooded trees, &c. 
large cuttings of ſhoots and branches of ſeveral 


years growth, will alſo ſucceed, cut off in large 
truncheons, ſtakes, or poles, of from two or three, 


to five, ſix, or eight feet long, by from one or two to 
three inches thick, as in willow, alder, elder, and o- 


ther aquatic trees, which is practiſed when required 
to — a ſupply of plants to a large ſize as ſoon as 
poſſible, and they will root freely in any moiſt ſoil 
particularly, or by the ſides of rivers, brooks, or 
any watery or marſhy fituation,——See foreſt trees, 
: hed e plants, &e. 

he ſeaſon for planting cuttings is principally in 


Autumn, about October and November, or in the 


Spring, about February and April; or the hardy 


kinds of the deciduous tribe, in particular, will 


ſucceed plated any time in open weather, from 
October or November till March, &c. and for 
planting cuttings of the young ſhoots of the ſame 

ear in Summer, of ſome particular ſorts, eſpecially 
of the evergreen tribe, May, June, and July is the 
proper time, and they will root the ſame year by 
— or October following; but thoſe in the 
general method by cuttings of the yearling ſhoots, 
large truncheons, &c, planted in Autumn, Wi nter, or 
Spring, will not be rooted till the Autumn after, and 
ſome ſorts will be two years before they are ſufficiently 
rooted, which muſt be obſerved upon examinin 
the progreſs the cuttings have made in rooting in 
the Autumn after planting, as aforeſaid, - 

In taking off the cuttings of the young ſhoots from 
the different trees and ſhrubs for planting, chuſe al- 
ways the moderately ſtrong outſide and top-ſhoots of 
the ſtraighteſt firm growth, and cut them off in lengths 
of from five or ſix to twelve, fifteen or eighteen inches 
long, according to their nature of growth, and, 
here convenient, may take an inch or two of the 
former year's wood at the bottom of each cutting; 


though 


— 
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though moſt cuttings will alſo fucceed without this; 
and in ſome 'kinds of trees and ſhrubs which make 


very long ſhoots, as in the vine, paſſion-flower, 


honeyſuckle, &c. the faid ſhoots often admit of 
being divided into two, three, or more cuttings, of 


three or more joints in length, as in the vine and 


other ſorts whoſe ſhoots grow in joints, 

Then, having procured a quantity of cuitings, 
prepare for planting them according to the direc- 
tions below; obſerving, of the evergreen kinds 
which are furniſhed with leaves, to ſtrip of thoſe 
from the lower part of each cutting; and then for 
the cuttings in general, dig a ſhady border, or an 
ſpace of rich, moiſt, but pliable mellow ground, 
for planting them; the hardy free-rooting kinds 
will ſucceed any where; but the choicer ſorts, 
ſhould have a ſomewhat ſhady place, or. in beds 
Where they can have occaſional ſhade from the hot 
fun in dry weather in the early part of Summer, 
otherwiſe will require conſiderable watering in that 
ſeaſon; plant them by dibble, in rows, from ſix 
inches to a foot aſunder, inſerting each cutting half 


way, or ſome two parts of three into the ground, 


cloſing the earth well about them, uy 
Their, culture aſter planting, is to keep them 
clean from weeds, — in the advanced Spring 
ſeaſon and early part of Summer, ſome good water- 
ings in dry warm weather will be of much advan- 
tage in promoting and forwarding their rooting and 
making ſhoots at top; and in a year or two, or 


when they have increaſed much in growth, tranſ- 


lant them in Autumn or Spring, in wider rows, as 
adviſed for the ſeedling trees = ſhrubs, managing- 


them in the ſame manner till of proper ſize for the 


plantations required, 
When deſigned to plant large cuttings: in trun- 
cheons, ſtakes, or poles, &c, of any of the aquatic 
trees, ſuch as willow, fallow, alder, &c, to raiſe a 

F 3 ſupply 
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ſupply of large plants as ſoon as poſſible, as formerly 
ſuggeſted, for any particular purpoſe, either as 
ſtandard trees, or for dee &c, may take cuttings 
of the large ſtraight ſhoots, ſtems, or branches, of 
from one to two or three inches thick, and in trun- 
heons of two or three feet length, or in ſtakes or 
poles of two or three yards, to plant in any moiſt, 
wWatery, or boggy ſituation, or along the ſides of 
watery ditches, brooks, rivers, or any piece of wa- 
ter, where required, they will readily emit roots, 
and grow ; for it is peculiar to the aquatic tribe to 
root freely both in ſmall an large cuttings, as above 
and which large truncheons or poles, &c. may be 
_ at once where they are to remain, either to 
orm ſtandards, or to arrange for hedges, as afore- 
ſaid : that if for ſtandards, may plant poles of two 
or three yards; or if for hedges, may either . 
robuſt truncheons, of two or three feet, or in ſtakes 
of a yard and half or two yards, ſo as at once to 
form a fencible hedge of a yard or more high, eſpe- 
cially if the cuttings are planted chequer- ways acroſs 
one another. ER 
Obſerve in planting all kinds of theſe large cut- 
tings of aquatics in truncheons or ſtakes, they ſhould 
generally be ſharpened at the lower end, and where 


de ſoil is ſoſt or marſhy, they may be readily thruſt = 


or driven into the ground, but where it is any 
ways hard or ſtubborn, it is proper firſt to make 
holes, either with an iron crow, or large thick 
ſtake driven into the earth, ſufficient to introduce 
the cutting from a foot or half a yard to two feet or 
more, according to its length ; or for large long 
poles, may dig apertures with a ſpade half a yard 
or two or three feet deep, as required, or as the 
ground will admit ; and by either of theſe methods, 
inſert the cuttings in the ground, the depth, as 
above, cloſe the earth well about them, treading it 
gently round each where required, to ſteady them 
in the proper poſition. wk | 
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By*'Sri1i?es 


Tus propagation by lips, is by ſlipping off the 
ſmall ks dale hoe! with the bind he pivoting 
inſtead of cutting them from tae plant with a knife, 
and is more particularly applicable to the, under- 
ſhrubby and ſome of the ſmall ſhrubby tribe, ſuch 
as Sage, Southernwood, Lavender, and other ſlen- 
der- ſnooting ſhi ubs; and conſiſts of. ſlipping off 
the ſmall young ſide-ſhoots, cloſe to the mother 
branch, either the young ſhoots of the ſame year in 
Summer, about May, June, or July, as in propa- 
gating Sage and various other ſmall, moderate-ſhoot-, 


ing, evergreen, ſhrubby plants; or the full grown 


Summer's ſhoots, in September, October, &c. or 
taking the ſhoots of the former year in any of the 
Spring monchs. 

Obſerve, that in proceeding to the work of ſlip- 
ping, 0 ip only the moderate fide-ſhoots, ſuch as 
may be readily detached without tearing the bark or 
wood of the mother branch conſiderably, ſtrip off 
any leaves at bottom, and then giving each lip a 
gentle twiſt in that part to promote a free emiſhon 


of fibres for roots, dibble-plant them in rows fix 


inches aſunder, inſerting each about wo parts of 
three in the ground, giving moderate, waterings in 
dry weather in Summer, and keep them clean 
from weeds; and they will root at bottom, ſhoot at 
top in Summer, and form proper plants by Autumn 
following ; managing them as the cuttings, 


Or as in ſeveral of the low, branching, fruteſcent, 


or ſmall ſhrubby plants, having their branches 
coming out near the root, emit fibres in the earth, 
they may be eafily' ſlipped off with roots to their 
bottom, forming at once proper rooted plants like 
ſuckers; planting and managing them as above. 
| 5 Br 
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By RooTING-BRANCHES 
Mosr of the trailing-radicant ſhrubby plants, 
extending their branches naturally along the ſurface 
of the ground, emit roots in the earth, and that 
- being cut off in lengths and planted, each will form 
a ailing plant ; ſuch as Ivy, Periwinkle, Radicant 

Bignonia, or Trumpet-flower, &c, Fs 

o that as the branches of theſe kinds of trail- 
_ ing-rooting woody plants, when permitted to pro- 
ſtrate themſelves along the ground, they root 
therein, at almoſt every joint, in Summer, and in 
Autumn, Winter, or Spring following may be 
ſeparated from the mother plant, and divided into 
lengths as aforeſaid, of from ſix or eight to ten or 
twelve inches, ſo as each be furniſhed with roots 
as above, and plant them in the nurſery, or where 
wanted, they will grow freely, and form ſo many 


ſeparate plants of their reſpective kinds, 


By ROOTS. 


Sou kinds of trees and ſhrubs producing long 
horizontal roots near the ſurface of the ground, 
which being cut off and divided into ſhort lengths, 
and planted ſeparately, they will emit fibres in the 
earth and ſhoots above, and become proper plants. 
- This however may in particular be practiſed oc- 
caſionally in default of other means of propagation, 
ſuch as the want of feed, ſuckers, or proper branches 
or ſhoots for layers, cuttings, grafting, &c, and 
the proper ſeaſon for this operation is the Spring, 
about February or March, opening the earth, and 
. cut 
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ut up ſuch roots as above, of about a quarter or half 
an inch thick, divide them in from three to four or 
ſix inch lengths, and plant them in a bed of moiſt 
earth, in rows wholly within the ground an inch 
or two deep, and they will ſtrike root below and 
ſhoot out above; or ſome particular ſcarce ſorts 
may be planted in pots and plunged into a hot-bed 
or bark-bed, which will greatly forward their 
ſhooting, = | | 


R 1 ö 8 . ; 0 
By GRATTIX G. 


Tux propagation of trees and ſhrubs by grafting, 
conſiſts in taking ſome cuttings of young ſhoots of 
one tree, and inſerting them into the ſtock or ſtem 
of another, and the ſhoot fo inſerted, unites with 
the ſtock of the tree in which it is engrafted, ſhoots 
up and becomes the tree, ſimilar in all reſpects to 
that from which the ſhoot or graft: was taken, and 
which is a certain method of propagation, ſo as to 


continue any deſirable variety of tree or ſhrub always 


the ſame. +. kn d 
Grafting, however, is more generally practiſed 
for the ſeveral kinds of fruit trees than for the orna- 
menta] trees and ſhrubs of the pleaſure ground, or fa- 
reſt trees, &c. in all of which grafting is only prac- 
tiſed occaſionally to ſome particular ſorts which 
either do not furniſh ſuckers, or layers, or that do 
not ſucceed by layers and cuttings, and is occaſion- 
ally praftifed in that calc, in raiſing the deſirable 
varieties either of any curious variegated-leaved, or 
double- flowered kinds, or ſuch other eminent vari- 
eties of trees or ſhrubs which do not furniſh any 
other ready means of propagation, or even to ſuch. 
as do, the propagation may alſo be occaſionally 
practiſed if thought more expedient in propagating 
any valuable ſorts, Es. n 
. 1 ut 
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But as to the fruit tree kinds, when deſigned to 
have them produce their reſpective varieties of 
fruit in their peculiar perfection, they, in the greater 
part, require either to be propagated by grafting 
or budding, or ſome occaſionlly by layers, cuttings 
and ſuckers, as explained under their reſpective 
articles, | 1 erte 
In the operation of grafting, it muſt be obſerved 
that the ſtocks on which it is to be performed, and 
the tree from which the grafts are taken muſt gene- 
nerally be of the ſame family or genus, or a very 
near kindred, by the characters of their flowers, 
otherwiſe they will not ſucceed ; as for example, if 
required to propagate the Variegated Sycamore by 
grafting, it muſt be performed upon ſeedling Rocks, 
either of the Common Sycamore, or of any other of 
the Maple tribe, under the genus Acer, the ſame 
of all the other tree and ſhrub kinds: as alſo of the 
fruit tree claſs, as for inſtance, the Apple muſt al - 
ways be graſted upon ſonie kind of apple ſtocks 
raiſed from the ketnels of any of the apple kind, 
both of the wild crabs and cultivated apples; the 
fame of pears, plums, cherries, &c, which ſhould 
ay be grafted, &c. upon ſtocks of their own 

ind, T4 ONT b E 
- The ſtocks on which to perform the grafting may 
principally be raiſed from ſeed or ſuckers, as direct- 
ed in the general propagation of trees by theſe me- 
thods; and when the ſtocks ſo raiſed, are from a 
quarter or half an inch to an inch thick, they are of 
a proper ſize for grafting ; though grafting may alſo 
be occaſionally performed upon ſtocks of two or 


three inches thickneſs, by the methods hereafter 


explained; but the general grafting ſhould always 
be performed upon ſmall ſtocks, from the ſize of a 
* gooſe quill to half an inch or an inch thick. 

Or grafting may be occafionally performed upon 
the branches of large trees, which is ſometimes 
practiſed upon thoſe of the fruit kind, 3 
N | when 
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when deſigned either to renew the head or any parli- 
cular branch with . bearing wood, or with 
a different variety of the fruit, or have two or more 
different varieties of the ſame kinds of fruit of the 
ſame family on one tree; or the ſame may be prac- 
tiſed on any of the ornamental tree and ſhrub kinds 
for the ſake of variety; keeping in mind that the 
different grafts, and the ſtock or tree on which 
they are to be grafted, muſt be always of the ſame 
family, for the reaſons before - mentioned]. 
Grafting is effected by ſeveral different methods, 
ſuch as by Whip-grafting=Cleft-grafting—Crown« 
rafting—-Side-grafting—Root-grafting—Grafting 
by Approach, or Inarching. See each under its 
proper head. | | 5 
In all the methods of grafting, the head of the 
ſtock is to be cut off for the inſertion of the grafts, 
at from ſix inches to five or fix feet, according to 
whether the tree, &c. is intended for a dwarf, half 
ſtandard or full ſtandard, and the ſtack is then to 
be prepared for the reception of the graft, as direct - 
ed 5 Ss each method, inſerting generally but one 
graft in each ſtock for common whip-grafting and 
cleft-grafting, or two, three, or more on a ſtock, as 
in crown-grafting. $ 3 ; 
The grafting may be performed both in low and 
tall ſtocks, according as required to have the tree 
advance with a low or high ſtem; and that for 
fruit trees, when required to have them with dwarf 
ſtems for to form low heads, branching out near 
the ground for wall trees and eſpaliers, they muſt 
be grafted low in the ſtock, at about fix or eight 
inches from the bottom; ſo as they may branch out 
near that part, in order that they may cover the wall 
and eſpalier regularly quite from the bottom to the 
top with branches; and when intended to have 
half or full ſtandards, the grafting muſt be perform- 
ed upon tall ſtocks, at from three or four to ſix or 
ſeven feet from the ground, that they may branch 
| out 
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out at that height to form the head; or if dwarf 


ſtandards are required, either of fruit trees, or orna- 
mental trees or, ſhrubs, that are raiſed by grafting, 
may perform it on lower ſtocks, at about from 
twelve or eighteen inches to two or three feet 
height, 
he ſeaſon ſor grafting is in Spring, in February 
and March; beginning with the early ſhooting 
Einds firſt, and finiſh with the lateſt ſhooters, which 
ſhould generally be all compleated in March or 


beginning of April. 


But ſhould begin to collect the grafts beſore they 
are too much advanced in bud for ſhooting ;  obſerv- 
ing, the proper parts for the grafts or cions, with 
which toengraft, are the young ſhoots of laſt year's 
growth, not older; chuſing thoſe that are moderately 

rong, ſtraight, and free from ſide- ſhoots and cut 
them offin lengths of from ſix or eightto ten or twelve 
inches; tie them in ſmall bundles, and place them 
with the bottom ends in any border of dry earth; 
and take them out for grafting as wanted, 

Previous to the operation of grafting, ſhould be 
provided with two good grafting knives, a larger 


and a ſmaller, a grafting chiſſel, &c, ſome ſtout new 


baſs mat for bandages, to tie the grafts cloſe and ſe- 
curely in their places; together with, a quantity of 
ſtrong, tough, clayey loam, well 1 moiſtened, 
and wrought/ together, for claying over the grafted 
parts, to cure them from the effects of wet, wind, 
and ſun, which, if not prevented by this means, 
would ruin all, by preventing the junction of the 


graft with the ſtock, 


\ 
\ 
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By Wure-GrxayTiNG _ 


Tais is one of the moſt common and ſucceſsful 
methods practiſed in the nurſeries, and is always 
rformed upon ſmall ſtocks of from a quarter to 
Balf an inch ſize in the nr the graft is to be 
inlerted, or if the ſtock and graft are nearly of a 
ſize, it will prove very ſucceſsful in this method of 
rafting; hich is effected by ſloping the graft and 
Rock , ſo as when app 100 parts may exactly fit 
each other, and are in that manner tied together as. 
whip-thongs are to the ſticks, —See the method as 
below. 5 | | 
Firſt, with a ſharp knife, cut off the head of the 
ſock, at the height intended either for a dwarf tree, 
half or full Bed, as required, agreeable to the 
rules before given, taking it off with a clean ſlant- 
ing cut upward an inch and half or two inches 
long, and from near the top of the ſlope, cut a ſmall 
fl:t downward about half an inch, then, having the 
aft, ſhorten it to four or five eyes, and cut it 
loping at the end, in length and width ſo as that 
an the ſtock may exactly fit; and a little a | 
the middle of the cut, make a ſmall ſlit half an inch 
or more upward, forming a tongue, to inſert into the- 
ſlit part /of the ſtock, and then quickly inſert the 
raft cion, introducing the tongued part intoghe 
ſlit of the ſtock, making both edges of the ſlope of the 
ſtock and graft meet exactly rind to rind, cloſe and 
even; and in that manner tie them together with a 
tough ſtring of new baſs mat, winding it ſeveral 
times round quite from the bottom to the top ; and 
then directly clay the whole over below and above 
the grafted part, and on every fide, about an inch 
thick, cloſing it well every Where in a rounding 
manner, finiſhing it off wy and ſmooth, that.no air, 


wind, 
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wind, wet, or ſun can enter, and is to remain thus 
until the middle or end of May, when the graft 
will be united with the ſtock, and begin to puſh, 
at which time the claying to be removed, and ſoon 
after the bandages, to give full ſcope for the grafting 
parts to effect their growth, 8 


By CLEFT-GRAFTING. 


Tuns is the next general method of grafting 
to whip-grafting, and is performed upon larger 
ſtocks, of from about an inch to an inch and half 
or two inches thick, by clefting the ſtock two 
inches down the middle for the admiſſion of the 
graft, which in this method, is inſerted into the 
cleft; and is a very ſucceſsful mode of grafting 
for the larger ſtocks, of the ſize above-mentioned ; 
obſerving as below. | 
Cut off the head of the ſtock at the height pro- 
d, either for dwarf trees or ſtandards, as before 
explained, and then cut one fide of the ſtock at top, 


floping about an inch and half upward, to one half 


or leſs of its natural thickneſs above ; and with a 
ſtrong knife or with a 'grafting chiſſel, cleave the 
ſock at top croſſways the middle of the ſlope, about 
two inches down, keeping the cleft open by a 
wedge in the ſloped fide, for the admiſhon of the 
graft behind, which firſt cut to four, five, or fix 
eyes, then flope it at the lower end, on two 
ides, an inch and half, tapering to the bottom, 


with the inner edge thin, the other double the 
thickneſs or more, and with the bark or rind there- 


of retained; and directly inſert it with the thick 
edge outward into the cleft of the ſtock at the back 
of the ſlope or rind fide, making the rind of the 


thick edge of the graft join even with the bark of | 


the ſtock exactly rind to rind, inſtantly taking out 
the wedge from the cleft, which will then cloſe 
ie firmly 


* 
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ſirmly upon the graft ; then bind the ſtock and graft 
ſecurely with a baſs ligature, and clay over the 
graſted part with a py er coat of clay, well cloſed . 
every Where, as adviſed in the former method of 
grafting, to defend the parts from the weather, till 
the latter end of May, or beginning of June, when 
the graft will have formed its junction with the ſtock, 
and begin to ſhoot, then may remove the clay, and 
ina little time after take away the bandages ; permit- 
ting the graſts to take their full growth all Summer. 
In large ſtocks, may occaſionally make two clefts 
23 and inſert a graft in each; or in large 
ks, the head being cut off horizontally, not 
ſloping it on one ſide, may make two clefts acroſs 
the top parallel, as aforeſaid, and inſert four grafis, 
two on each fide of the ſtock, the grafts having both 
edges cut thin, nearly of a thickneſs, 


B CRown-GrArTING. 


Tuis method is by inſerting ſeveral grafts round 
the crown of the ſtock, generally between the bark 
and the wood thereof; and is occaſionally practiſed 

| to fruit trees, in ſuch large ſtocks or branches which 
are too thick or flubborn to admit of cteaving, and 
may be performed on ſuch as are two or three 
inches thick or more. 

Let the head of the ſtock or branch, intended 
for grafting, be cut or ſawed off horizontally: or 
level; and having the grafts, cut one fide flat and 
ſloping an inch and half to the lower end, cutting 
a {mall ſhoulder at top of the ſlope to reſt on the 
crown of the ſtock, then, with a ſmall wooden or 


iron wedge, ſeparate the rind or bark of the ſtock. 
from the wood, in the part where the grafts are to ET 
be mſerted, proceeding from the top downward, 
about two inches, or may previouſly {lit the bark 
, G 2 down- 
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downward that length in each place where 3 
graft is intended, cutting the bark quite through 
to the wood; then raiſe. the bark from the 
wood on both fides of the cut for the ad- 
miſſion of the graft; thus, in either method, let 
the graft be introduced with the cut fide to the 
wood of the ſtock, thruſting it down between the 
wood and the bark, reſting the ſhoulder of the 


graft on the top of the ſtock ; and in this manner 


may engratt three, four, or more grafts quite round 
the top of the ſtock ; and then ſecure them firmly 
in eee by tying tightly round the ſtock 
and praft together with a bandage of ſtrong baſs; 
and directly clay the whole. over the engrafted 
parts, on every fide and quite over the crown of 
the ſtock an inch thick, finiſhing it in a rounding 
manner, to throWoff the wet, | 

This method of grafting, is performed occaſion- 
ally upon large branches of apple and pear trees, 
either when intended to renew the, who e head or 
any particular part with new bearers, or with any 
different varieties of the ſame fruit, or to have 
ſeveral. varieties thereof on the ſame tree. 


By S1DE-GRAFTING. _. 


Tuis is performed by inſerting the grafts into the 
ſides of branches, &c. without cutting off the 
head, as in general grafting ; and is ſometimes prac- 
tiſed in fruit trees to fill vacant (paces in old wall 
or eſpalier trees, &c. or to have any particular 


branch to produce two or more different varieties 
of the ſame kind of fruit. | . 
It is performed thus, chuſe any of the ſmaller 
branches, cut off the bark with part of the wood, 
ſloping two inches the width of the graft, and cut 
a ſmall ſlit downward, then ſlope the graft to fit 
that part, cutting alſo a ſmall tongue upward, to 
| intro- 


9 
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introduce in the ſlit made in the branch or ftock 3 
and then apply the graft to the branch, introducing 


the tongue into the ſlit thereof, tie the =_ claſely 
together, and clay them neatly all round, | 


By RooT-GRAFTING, 


Tunis is ſometimes practiſed in grafting ſome 
particular curious kind of trees, &c. in default of 


common ſtocks raifed from ſeed or ſuckers, & c. 


of the ſorts required, and is by taking detached 
ieces of the ſmaller roots of the fame or any other 

| we of tree of the fame genus, cut in lengths 

of five or {ix inches, and graft them by whip- 

grafting with ſhoots of the tree or ſhrub intended 

for Pran tie and clay them, and then plant 

them down over the grafted part; the root will 
emit fibres in the earth and grow, 


GRAFTING BY APPROACH, OR IN- 
0 ARCHING, 


\ 


s effected by engrafting the growing branch of 


a tree into the ſtem or ſtock of another, the graft 


remaining on the mother tree, &c. till it has per- 


formed the junction with the ſtock or tree in 
which it is grafted, the ſtock and graft, or tree to 


be engrafied, growing fo near together as the graft 


z made to approach the ſtock as it grows on the 
tree, forming together a kind of arch, hence this 
method is called grafting by approach, or inarch- 
In . 0 

5 hi s method is performed occaſionally, both in de- 
fault of any particular fort of curious trees not ſucceed- 
ing, by any of the common methods of graftin , and 


ſometimes with defign a tree with a full head 
DL EE 3 c as 
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as ſoon as poſſible, as any tolerable large branches, 
of ſeveral years growth, and furniſhed with many 
top ſhoots, already forming a head, beingengrafted by 
this method will ſucceed, but in the other methods, 
none but the year-old ſhoots will take ; and ſome- 
times in fruit trees, and in oranges, lemons, &c. it 
is practiſed for curioſity, to raiſe a new tree bearing 
fruit the ſame year, by inarching a bearing branch 
of the tree intended, into the ſtem, ſtock, or branch 
of any other of the ſame family in the Spring, and 
it will be ſufficiently united with the ſtock by the 
July or Auguſt following, to be ſeparated from the 
parent tree, and thence it forms a new tree, bear- 
— — the ſame Summer. | 
hen defigned to practiſe this mode of grafiing, 
muſt have the ſtock for grafting, and the tree from 
which you intend to inarch the grafts, ſtanding ſo 
near together as the branch for grafting can eaſily be 
brought to approach the ſtock, as is remains grow- 
ing on the tree, ſo that the ſtocks or tree on which 
the inarching is to be performed, ſhould either pre- 
viouſly be planted in the ground near the tree to 
be inarched, or planted in pots, to be placed near 
it occaſionally as wanted, either upon the ground, 
or if the branches of the tree, are at ſome conſider- 
able diſtance in height therefrom, the pots contain- 
ing the ſtocks, ſhould be placed upon a ſtage elevated 
near the branches, convenient for inarching. | 
The ſeaſon for inarch ing, is March and April, 
and they will be united by the July or Auguſt 
following. W 
The method of performing the operation is, 
that having the ſtocks either growing in the ground 
or in pots, as before * near enough for the 
branches to approach them, then fixing on the moſt 
conveniently ſituated ſhoot or branch, bring it to touch 
the ſtock, and mark them in the parts where they will | 
the moſt readily join, the ſtock and graft together, t 
and in each part of the ſtock and graft, cut away the 
2 a b 1 0 bark 
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bark and wood both of an 2 width, about three 
inches in length, cutting a {mall ſlit in the branch 
ſo as to form a kind of tongue, mak ing a ſlit in the 
ſtock to admit it, and retaining the head of the 
branch entire, that of the ſtock may be alſo either 
retained for the preſent, or taken off as ſhall ſeem 
the moſt convenient ſor the inſertion of the branch 
or graft, which apply to the ſtock, the cut parts 

ther as fitted to each other, inſerting the tongue 
of che branch into the lit made in the ſtock to re- 
ceive it, making both edges of the rind of each 
Join evenly ; and with a ligature of ſtrong baſs, tie 
the parts fimly together, and directly clay the 
whole over properly on every fide, and an inch 
above and below the inſertion of the graft, a ſtake 
muſt then be fixed in the graund, &c. to which 
to tie the head of the graft to ſecure it from being 


diſturbed by the wind. 


They are to remain in this manner three or four 
months, by which time the branch will be firm! 
united with the ſtock, then cut the grafted branc 
from the original tree, flanting cloſe off tothe ſtock to 
which it is now joined; and at the ſame time cut 


down the head of the ſtock to the inſertion of the 


graft, if not done at the time of grafting, 


General Cure of N ew -grafted Trees. 


In all the foregoing modes of grafting, let the 


coat of clay, which defends the grafted parts be at 
times examined, and if it any where cracks or falls 


off before the the prafts are united with the ſtocks, 
| with freſh, in the manner as at 


it muſt be renewe 
firſt, to continue the parts well guarded from the 


weather, permitting the clay in general to remain' 


till the end of May or beginning of June, vhewr 


- 
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the grafts that have ſucceeded will have effected 


their neceſſary junction with the ſtocks, and begin 
to puſh forth ſhoots above, then let the clay be 
wholly taken away in thoſe of the common grafting, 
and ſoon after may alſo wholly remove the ban- 
dages: but in the grafting by approach, let them 
; 25 till you ſeparate the graft from the mother 
tree, when it will be proper to tie them anew 
. with a freſh bandage, as being more liable to be 
blown out by the wind than the other grafts. 

Let the grafts ſhoot freely all Summer, fome 
forts will ſhoot ſtrong and form tolerable heads by 
the Autumn following; obſerving, however, if 
any advance with only one or two long naked ſhoots, 
and it is required they ſhall form full heads, may 
pinch the young ſhoots the ſame Summer, in June, 
- to three or four eyes, they will emit ſo many lateral 
ſhoots the ſame year, forming a head of fuller 
growth ; or if not pinched as above the firſt Sum- 
mer, they, if required, may be cut down next 
Spring to a few eyes, to produce laterals, as above; 
but this operation of pinching in Summer, or cutting 
down the firft young ſhoots from the graft, in the 
Spring following, is more immediately eligible in 
fruit trees, eſpecially thoſe deſigned for walls and 
1 that they may advance with a full head 
of branches quite from the bottom; or, even for 
ſtandard fruit trees of every denomination, when 
required to have them form full and more regular 
ſpreading heads, it is neceſſary alſo either to pinch 
or cut down the ficſt ſhoots, as above, to obtain a 
ſupply of lateral branches proceeding regularly 
| See the management of the 


from the beginning, 


Fruit trees in the firſt volume, | 

When the grafted trees have formed heads of 
two, three, or four years growth, they will be pro- 
per for final tranſplantation where they are to fe- 
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By BuppinG ox IxocuL Arion. 


Ins propagating of trees and ſhrubs, by budding 
or inoculating, being one of the moſt curious modes 
of propagation, is effected by the inſertion of a ſmall 
bud of any particular tree orſhrub into the ſide of the 
ſock, ſtem, or branch of another of the ſame family, 
and it uniting with theſtock, &c. ſhoots forth into the 
branches, and becomes the new tree the ſame in 
every reſpe& as that whence the bud-was detached, 
both in growth, leaves, flowers, fruit, ſeed, &c. ſo 
is a moſt certain mode of propagation, for — 

and continuing any choice varieties- of trees an 
ſhrubs, permanent in their reſpective peculiar pro 
perties, either in fruit, foliage, flowers, or varie- 
gations, the ſame as by grafting, layers, cuttings, 
&c. and is with facility practiſed to ſuch trees as 
do not ſucceed by any of thoſe, or any other me- 
thods of propagation, though almoſt any kind of 
trees, &c. which ſucceed by grafting, will alſo 
take freely by budding, | 5 
But budding is more particularly practiſed in pro- 
pagating the choicer ſorts of ſtone fruit trees, as 
peaches, nectarines, almonds, apricots, plums, cher- 
ries, &c. and only occaſionally in the propagation 
of the ornamental trees and ſhrubs of the pleaſure 
ground, to ſuch deſirable varieties as do not propa- 
gate readily any other way, or that budding ſha'l 
prove the moſt convenient and ready method, ſuch 
as the propagating any of the variegated - leaved 
ſorts, double- flowered, or other beautiful flowering 
kinds, as either will not retain their properties from 
ſeed, and yet do not furniſh ſuckers or ſhoots con- 


-  veniently ſituated for laying, or that will not ſuc- 


_ ceed by layers or cuttings, &c. and in all of which 
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caſes, the propagation of the deſirable ſort may be 


effected by budding 
The operation of budding or inoculating, conſiſts, 


as before hinted, of taking a ſmall bud from a young 


ſhoot of the tree or ſhrub intended for propagation, 
in Summer, detaching the bud, with part of the bark, 
an inch long, and inſerting it into the fide of the ſtock 
or ſtem of any tree of the ſame genus, without cutting 
off the head of the ſtock, only making a ſlit in the 
bark for its reception, ſo introducing the bud be- 
tween the bark and wood, as hereafter explained, 
it unites with the ſtock the fame Summer, but re- 
mains dormant till Spring following, when the 
ſtock being headed down to the inſertion of the 
bud, the bud then ſhoots forth, making one ſtrong 
, ſhoot from one to two or three feet length the ſame 
year ; and which; when they are of from two or three 
to four or five years old, the trees, &c, will be of pro- 
per growth for final tranſplanting where they are to 
remain, and at that age the fruit tree kinds will alfo 
begin to bear. hs He 
n budding, it muſt be obſerved, as in grafting, 
to be furniſhed with proper ſtocks on which to in- 
ſert the buds either of the ſame genus or very nearly 
allied thereto, being of the ſame claſs, agreeable to 
the botanic ſyſtem, for the buds will not take upon 
ſtocks of a different genus and botanic claſs; as for 
example, that in budding the Mofs-province Roſe, 
which producing but very few ſuckers, is frequent- 
ly propagated by this method, and the proper ſtock 
muſt be any of the roſe kind under the genus Ro/a ; 
and ſo of all other trees and ſhrubs that are propa- 
_ occaſionally by budding ; and in the fruit tree 
ind, as in peaches, neQarines, and almonds, that 
although theſe kinds, being all pf the ſame genus, 
ſucceeding by budding upon one another, yet are the 
moſt ſucceſsful upon plum ſtocks, which though not 


of the ſame family or genus, are of the ſa —_ 
| | claſs 
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claſs and order in the characters of the flowers, other. 
wiſe they would not ſucceed ; and the apricot being of 
the genus Prunus, or plum, it ſucceeds upon the plum 
ſtock ; the plum ſhould have ſtocks of any of the 
plum kinds; and the cherry, although it is a ſpecies - 
of Prunus, or plum, does not ſucceed. well on any 
but cherry ſtocks, of any kind of the cherry tribe. 
See the fruit tree arrangement in the firſt volume, F 

The ſtocks of the different ſorts may be raiſed 
either from ſeed or ſuckers, by the methods directed 
in raiſing young trees, &c. under thoſe heads; and 

| when they are from about a quarter or half an inch | 
to an inch thickneſs in the part where the bud is to 
be inſerted, are of proper ſize for budding. | 

The proper parts of trees, &c. from which to 
tak the buds, are the young ſhoots of the ſame 
year, which will be arrived to an eligible growth 
to afford proper budsin June, July, and Auguſt. 

Obſerve, Ye budding may be occaſionally per- 
formed both low in the ſtock near the ground, if 
to form dwarf trees and ſhrubs, or towards the 
middle or top, at from three or four to ſive or fix 
feet height; obſerving the ſame rule as in grafting, 
both to have dwarf trees, half and full ſtandards, 
and for wall trees and eſpaliers in the fruit tree 
kind, by budding lower or higher in the ſtock, ac- 
cording to the nature of the tree or ſhrub, or as the 
caſe requires, agreeable to the above hints. 

The ſeaſon to perform the budding, is from about 
the middle or latter end of June or beginning of 
July till the middle of Auguſt, according to the na- 
ture of ſhooting of the different kinds of trees, as it 
is the young ſhoots of the ſame year only, which 
afford the proper , buds, as before obſerved, and 
which wilt not be arrived to a proper growth to 
furniſh good buds before the above period, there- 
ſore, according. as the budding is to be performed, 
cut off a quantity of young ſhoots, a few only at a 

| time, 
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time, 8 thoſe of moderate! ſtrong clean 


wth, free from ſide-ſhoots ; and from which, the 
ads are to be detached one at a time, as they are 
to be inſerted, in the method as below ; obſerving, 
according as each ſhoot is taken out for detaching 
the buds, to cut off al! the leaves, only retaining 
-about a quarter or half an inch of the foot-ſtalk of 
each remaining to each bud. of 13 
As to performing the operation of budding, there 
is but one general method as follows; being fur- 
Niſhed with a proper budding knife, having a flat 
ivory haft with which to vr rind of the ſtock 
for the admiſſion of the bud; and a quantity of new 
baſs mat for bandages to bind round the budded 
arts; then, with a knife, clear the ſtock from 
teral ſhoots, leaving the head on till next Spring; 
and the ſtocks being thus trimmed, prepare to in- 
ſert one bud in each; fixing on à ſmooth part of 
the ſtock, at the proper height either to form dwarf 
trees, or quarter, half, or full ſtandards, by the. 
rules before exhibited, and, with the budding 
knife, cut a tranſverſe inciſion in the bark of the 
ſtock, through to the wood thereof, and from this 
croſs cut, make another perpendicularly down- 
ward an inch and half long, through alſo to the 


wood, both cuts forming together the reſemblance 


of aT; which done, having the ſhoots from which 
to take the buds ready, and taking one of them, of 
the ſort intended, and having cut off the leaves to 


about a quarter of an inch of the foot-(talk of each 


leaf, as before obſerved, proceed to take off a bud 


therefrom for inſertion, by entering the knife into 


the ſhoot about half an inch below an eye, cutting 
Nanting half way into the wood, bringing it out 
with 2 clean ſmart cut, about an inch above the 


eye or bud, detaching it from the ſhoot with a por- 


tion of the bark and wood together, then, inſtantly, 
with the point of the knife and thumb, detach the 
PEW BY  . . Woody 
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neceſſary, as in grafting; and this fini 
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| woody part of the bud clean off to the rind and 


bud, noticing whether the gem of the internal 
part of the eye of the bud remains, if a little hole 
appears in that part it is gone, and the bud being 
uſeleſs, another muſt be prepared that 1s proper, 
which being ready, and placing it with the back. 
between your lips, while with the flat haft of the 
knife you ſeparate the rind of the ſtock from the 
wood on both ſides of the perpendicular cut, and 
then as expeditiouſly as poſſible, inſert the bud at 
top of the lit, with the innerſide next the wood, 
ſlipping it gently down between that and the rind, 
to the bottom of the perpendicular inciſion, with the 
eye and remaining part of the footſtalk of the leaf 
evenly in the opening of the lit, making the top of 
the bud join in even with the croſs oi rag cut 
above, cutting off any part that may be too long, 
ſo as it may fit in exactly; cloſing the bark every 
where to the bud; and immediately let the parts 
be tied cloſe with a flat ligature of ſtrong baſs, that 
has been moiſtened in water, to render it more 
liant and tough; beginning the tying a little be- 
ow the place of inſertion of the bud, bringing it, 
regularly round the ſtock and bud together, and, 


continuing it upward, leaving only the eye of the 


bud clear, carry it quite above the horizontal inci- 
ſion, ſo tie it there ſecurely, no 2 being 
| es the 

peration for ſome time, till the buds have united 
with the ſtock, when the bandages mult be looſen- 
ed; and next Spring the head of the ſtock cut down, 
About three or four weeks after the budding, 


the buds will have joined with the ſtock, the parts. 


ſwelling and appearing plump and freſh, when it 
1s proper to loan the bandages, that the bud may 
have full liberty of growth to ſwell, though it witl _ 
not ſhoot till next Spring, at which time the head 
of the ſtock muſt be cut off, as above obſerved 
and as directed below, : 

H In 
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In Spring following, therefore, in February or 
beginning of March, let the head of the ſtock be 
cut off ſloping, either cloſe behind the bud, or about 
three or four inches above, which part will ſerve 
whereto to faſten the firſt ſhoot from the bud in Sum- 
mer, but muſt be cut down cloſe the Spring following, 
to the top of the bud aforeſaid ; and thus in either 
Method of heading down the ſtocks, all the nouriſh- 
ment will then directed to the ſupply of the 
buds, which will ſoon after ſhoot forth ſtrongly, 
each one ſtrong ſhoot, obtaining from ons or two, 
to three feet length by the end of Summer; being 
careful all that ſeaſon to diſplace all ſhoots from the 
ſock below the bud, permitting none but the bud. 
ſhoot to remain. | 
As to the farther management of the young bud- 

ded tfees, that when intended to have any form full 

or ſpreading heads, the above-mentioned firſt ſhoot 
may be ſhortened either the ſame Summer it is pro- 
duced, by pinching it down in June to a few eyes; 
or in Spring following, prune it to the ſame length, 
ſo as in either method it may throw out lateral ſhoots 
from the lower eyes the ſame year, to furniſh the head 
with a proper ſupply of branches from the begin- 
ning, obſerving in particular, that in the fruit kinds, 
this method of heading the firſt ſhoots of the bud, 
as above, is more immediately neceſſary in order to 
form a good head at fiſt, both for wall trees, eſ- 
aliers, and ſtandards. See the fruit trees in the 
rſt volume. : ; 

When the young budded trees have formed heads 
from one, two, or three, to five or fix years old, they 
will be proper for planting out finally where wanted, 
Either in the pon ground, for ornament, or the 
fruit trees alſo tranſplanted into the other garden 
departments. | 
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Tu E trees and ſhrubs raiſed in al! the forego- 
ing methods of propagation, when they are of 
from three or ſor to five, fix, eight, or ten years 
growth, in the nurſery, of the ſizes formerly hint- 
ed, according to their reſpective natural ſtructures, 
whether as trees, ſhrubs, or underſhrubs, let them 
be planted out accordingly in the different diviſions. 
of the pleaſure ground plantations, | 
The tree kind, or ſuch as grow with tall ſingle 
ſtems, to a conſiderable height before they divide in- 
to branches, that when from five or fix to eight or 
ten feet high, are proper for general tranſplanta- 
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tion; or occaſionally, in the deciduous kinds particu- 
larly, thoſe of twelve, or fifteen feet, or more, may 


alſo be tranſplanted for any particular purpoſe, either 


where a full ſhade, ſhelter, or blind, &c. is requir- 
ed as expeditious as poſlible ; but, as aforeſaid, thoſe 
of five, bs: or {even feet are of the moſt eligible ſize 
for general planting, as ſuch will always take root 
more effectually, and be of more ſucceſsful growth 
in the end, than larger tranſplanted trees, 

The /krub tribe, or ſuch as generally either divide 
low intv branches, or the main ſtem forks off or 
divides near the ground into others; or ſuch as 


commonly riſe with more than one ſtem from the 


bottom; are proper for tinal tranſplantation into 
the ſhrubbery, and other ornamental plantations, 
when they have formed branchy heads from two 
or three, to four, five, or fix feet high, or mote, 
though ſome large kinds, denominated ſhrubs, may 
be ſafely removed of eight or ten feet growth, 


Underſhrubs, or thoſe very low, flender, ſhrubby 


tribe, or ſome being ſomewhat between a woody 
and an herbaceous nature, but durable in root, 
ſtems, and branches, like the common ſhrub kind, 
may be planted out where required, in the fronts 
of ſhrubbery clumps, &c. when from a few inches 
to a foot, or half a yard, or three feet high, accord- 
ing to the nature of growth of the different ſorts, as 
ſome, under this denomination, are of very dimi- 
nutive growth, others of but humble ſtature ; and 
calculated chiefly for adorning the fronts of ſmall 
ſhrubbery compartments, flower borders, and ſuch 
like diviſions. 

The diſpoſition or order of planting the various 


trees and ſhrubs in the pleaſure ground, ſhould be 


in different arrangements, as formerly obſerved, to 


effect as great a diverſity as poſſible in the general 


plan, by forming the following different diviſions 


and compartments, or ſuch of them 4s the ſcope 


of ground admits of, viz. Lawns—-Shrubberies— 
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Tree plantations Wilderneſſes——Groves—— 
Thickets—-Clumps— A venues—-Shady walks-— 
Wood walks — Serpentine walks—--Straight--—— 
walks—-Receſſes—-Glades, or Opens—Boſquets-— 
Ranges of Trees—-Dotting trees fingly—Groups 
of trees—-Hedge-rows of trees —Hedges—Atbours 
Labyrinths or mazes——Rookeries : Allo to 
adorn garden buildings, as Temples—-Grottos-— 
Rock-work—Ruins—Hermitages : Likewiſe Wa- 
ters, &c, See each explained under their proper 
heads, as hereafter, 

As ſome extenſive pleaſure grounds and eſtates, 


may afford various ſituations, expoſures and foils ; 


there are few of the hardy trees and ſhrubs in the 


catalogue arrangement thereof, but what will proſper 


k 


in any common foil and ſituation in all . gene- 
rally, «f there are any very low or marſhy premiſes, 
allot the aquatic tribe-for thoſe places, ſuch as Wil- 
low, Alder, Poplar, Birch, &c. as the other kinds 
will not proſper in very wet grounds, eſpecially 
where cabjedt to inundations; but in any common. 
dry ſituations, and all upland grounds, may have 
any of the tree and ſhrub kinds, both of the deci- 
duous and evergreen tribe, as in the catalogue 
arrangement, and even the aquatic kinds, as above, 
will ſucceed almoſt in any foil ; and may be intro» 
duced accordingly among the other tree kinds, 


where required, for variety, 


Lawns, as we formerly obſerved, being deſign- 
ed as ſpacious open ſpaces of graſs ground, extending 
immediately. from the front of the main habitation, 
in dimenſions from a quarter of an acre to one, two, 
or many acres, each fide ſhould have ornamental 
plantation compartments gf hardy trees and ſhrubs, 
diſpoſed in ſweeps, curves, and projections, with 
breaks between the compartments; planting the 
lower ſhrubs toward the front, and the taller * 


and tree kinds behind, generally having the deci- 
H 3 duous 
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duous and evergreen kinds in ſeparate compart- 
ments; except juſt dropping here and there ſome 
evergreens in the deciduous clumps, to diverſify 
the plantations more conſpicuouſly, in Winter parti- 
cularly, when the deciduous trees and ſhrubs are 
deſtitute of foliage, 


SHRUBBERIES, are d of ſhrubs, or of 
ſhrubs and trees together, in the pleaſure grounds, 


&c. continued from the boundary plantations of 


the lawn, if any, or from the main walks, diſpoſed 


moſtly in diſtinct or detached compartments of 
various different figures and dimenſions, ſome in 


' clumps, others in more extended plantations ; the 
Ce SE. in ſome _ near together, 
in others more or'lefs diſtant, in different directions 
to avoid too ſtiff uniformity; alloting in ſome places 
2 open ſpares, ſome for walks, others for 
1 opens of graſs ground, or for water, or a 
ower garden, &c. having all ſuch diviſions alſo 
bounded with ſhrubbery compartments, in various 
{weeps, curves, &c. and the outward boundary of 
the pleaſure ground, parks, paddocks, &c. "may 
have continued or running ſhrubbery plantations of 
due width to admit of ſerpentine walks running 
through the middle, in the order hinted in the in- 
2 part of the pleaſure ground. | 
In all of which, the compartments of ground for 
the reception of the trees, in the afore-mentioned 
diviſions, in clumps, &c. muſt be digged ready 
for planting ; obſerving, thoſe for detached clumps, 
ſhould generally have the ground gradually raiſed 
in a 2 manner, higheſt in the middle; alſo, 
occaſionally ſuch of the extended or running plan- 
tations, where the ground favours it, ſhould like- 
Wiſe be raiſed gradually from the front towards the 
middle or back part, eſpecially where the plantation 
is to conſiſt principally of the ſhrub kind, that they 
may 
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may ſhew and raiſe themſelves, one behind another, 
to better advantage than when on a perfect flat or 
level ground, 

In planting the ſhrubbery diviſions, be careful 
always to arrange the taller trees and ſhrubs more 
or leſs backward, in proportion to their natural 
height when arrived to full growth, fo lowering 
them in the ſame order forward, as near as poſſible, 
gradually to the loweſt ſhruhs in the front; plant- 
ing ſome of the clumps entirely of ſhrubs, others of 
trees and ſhrubs together, in the order above ob- 
ſerved, and ſome of the larger "compartments be- 
hind, may 'be wholly of the tree kind, generally 
alloting the deciduous and evergreen kinds ſepa- 
rate clumps, in the greater part; obſerving to allow 
the whole proper room, according to their nature 
of growth, whether as trees, ſhrubs, or underſhrubs; 
the taller tree and ſhrub kinds placed backward in 
the clumps, may be ten feet —— the next ſize 
five or ſix, and the ſmall ſhrubs three or four feet aſun- 
der, not ſtudying any particular uniformity of plant- 
ing in rows, &c. but rather avoid it, only obſerving 
regular diſtances, as above, and ſomewhatof the quin- 
cunx order, that the different kinds may appear more - 
diſtin and conſpicuous; digging for each plant a 
round aperture, of widih and depth proportionable 
to the roots, generally beginning the planting with 
the taller plants firſt, towards the maddle or back 
part, as aforeſaid, and ſo on with the others in re- 
gular gradation of height, placing each plant upright 
in its reſpective aperture, making the roots ſpread 
evenly, and fill in the earth regularly about them 
to the top, and then tread. it gently all around. 


Taxz Prantations for ornament, conſiſting 
wholly of tree kinds, either in the pleaſure garden, 
where extenſive, or in any out grounds, both in 
plains, the ſides and tops of hills, and in any low. 

ſwampy 
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ſwampy or boggy ſituation, -may be introduced to 
conſiderable advantage in embelliſhing, improving, 
and enriching the proſpect of the premiſes and the 
adjacent neighbourhood, and in giving an air of gran- 
deur to a country ſeat, and to an eſtate in general; 
and ſuch plantations may conſiſt of all the different 
ſorts of the hardy tree kinds mentioned in the cata- 
logue arrangement, both of the deciduous ard ever- 

green tribe, each tribe, however, generally dilpoſed | 

in ſeparate compaitments, except juſt dotting here | 

and there an evergreen among the deciduvus trees, | 

All the hardy tree kinds exhibited in the catalogue, | 

| 

| 
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will thrive in any common ſoil and ſituation, and, as 
before noticed, that as in conſiderable eſtates or pre- 
milcs, there may be ſeveral different ſituations, foils, 
and aſpects, and ſome probably lying waſte, there are 
ſufficient choice of trees that will tucceed in each; 
obſerving, that in any common or moderately dry- 
lying fituation, either level, riſing, or elevated, of 
any tolerable ſoil, may plant almoſi any of the tree 
kind; and, in low ſwampy or marſhy grounds, 
'' Have principally the aquatic trees, ſuch as Alders, 
Abele, Willow, Poplar, Birch, &c. which ſorts 
will grow almoſt any where, and may in particular 
be made to ornament any waſte watery places, 
where other kinds will not ſucceed; and, as in 
ſome places, there are tracts of waſte ground, which 
may be convenienily and advantageouſly ornament- 
ed and improved with hardy tree plantations, no 
opportunity ſhould be loſt in appropriating part 
thereof to plantations of trees, which always ex- 
hibits an air of magnificence aud importance. 

They may be diſpoſed in various ways, both in 
compartments, clumps, running plantations, groves, 
thickeis, avenues, woods, &c. grand walks, groups, 
detached ſtraight ranges, in fingle, double, and 
treble rows, &c. in different p aces, in conſider- 
able premiſes. dee each under its pr oper head. 

Y: The 
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The places defigned for any kind of tree planta- 
tions, as above, that for the reception of the trees, 
the ground may either, where not very conſider- 
able, be wholly digged, or trenched, or prepared by 
good deep ploughing, where it admits of it, or in 
very extenſive premiſes, may only dig a wide round 
aperture for each tree, at eligible diſtances, 

As to the diſtances for planting the tree kinds in 
the different ornamental plantations, they may be 
varied in the different diviſions, according to the 
deſign, by arranging them from five or ſix, to eight, 


ten, fifteen, or twenty feet diſtance, or more, accord- 


ing whether intended to have cloſe-planted com- 
partments, either ig clumps, or any continued 
thickets, or more open and airy light plantation, 
groves, avenues, &c. for they ſhould varied, 

y having them in ſome plac-s forming cloſe plan- 
tations, in thickets or dark ſhade; others more 
open and light, in each method varying it more 
or leſs in different parts, to cauſe the greater diver- 
lity in the general fcene, 

Obſerve for the general part, in theſe planta- 
tions, not to regard planting in ſtraight lines, except 
in regular groves, avenues, grand walks, or where 
intended to have detached ranges of trees; but in 
any continued cloſe or open plantations, clumps, 


woods, groups, &c. . ſtraight planting may generally 


be diſpenſed with, keeping in view, however, 
ſome repularity, even in the promiſcuous planting, 
either in cloſe or open plantations ; obſerving ſome- 
thing of the quincunx way, as adviſed in the 
ſhrubbery. | 

In proceeding to plant the trees, let them be 
digged up out of the nurſery, with their full ſpread 


of roots; and let ſuch as require it, be trimmed hy 
pruning off all ſtrong lateral ſhoots from the ſides 


of the ſtem, retaining ſome of the ſmaller to draw 


the ſap more effectually; and if any very rambling 
irregular 
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' Irregular ſhoots of the head occur, either prune them 
quite out or reduce them to order, being careful to 
preſerve the leading top entire, and by no means 
trim up the head too clole to a ſingle ſtem or lead- 
ing ſhoot, as often practiſed, but retain a ſufficiency 
of the upper regular branches, to form a ſomewhat 
full head, and in ſome of the evergreens particularly, 
ſuch as the Pine, Fir, Cedars, Cypreſs, &c. which na- 
turally branch out low, ſhould be but very little prun- 
ed up at firſt; but obſerving in tranſplanting large de- 
ciduous trees, to reduce the branches, by thinning 
out the moſt irregular, and ſhorten the moſt ramb- 
ling, ſo as to render it ſomewhat in proportion to the 
roots, a moderate head of branches being neceſſary 
in trees of all ſizes at planting, according to their 

Trowth, both to preſerve them of a more beautiful 
orm, and that the branches may draw nouriſhment 
more abundantly, both from below and from the 
external air, &c, to promote the free rooting and 
growth of the trees; and as to the roots, retain the 
full ſpread thereof, only retreneh any broken parts, 
and ſhorten very long ſtragglers. , | 

Then, the trees being thus ready for planting, and 
the holes digged for their reception at the proper 
diſtances, before explained, plant a ſingle tree in 
each aperture, with the ſtem upright, and the roots 
ſpreading regularly, trim in the earth over them 
equally ; ſhaking the tree to make the mould fall 
in between the ſmall roots and fibres, and when all 
the earth is filled in to the top of the hole, tread it 
moderately; and if any tall trees ſnall require ſup- 
port of ſtakes, to ſecure them againſt tempeſtuous 
winds, let them be ſtaked as ſoon as planted, 

In late Spring planting, or where the ground is 
light and dry, a good watering to the roots at 
planting, to ſettle the earth moiſt about them, it 
will prove very beneficial ; and if convenient to 
repeat the waterings in the advanced dry Spring 
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ſcaſon, once in a week or fortnight, they will take 
freſh root more expeditious and eftettually, and 
ſhoot at top. =- 

W 1LtDERNESS PLANTATIONS, conſiſts both of trees 
and ſhrubs, arranged in various diviſions and com- 
paitments, ſomewhat in the ſhrubbery way, but 

enerally in ſome regular order and arrangement; 

aving both open and ſhady walks arranging be- 
tween the plantation diviſions in various directions, 
terminating internally, in ſome capacious open 
ſpaces, in circles, octagons, &c. in graſs ground, 
water, a flower garden, or ſome light ornamental 
building, a _ grotto, hermitage, &c. diſpoſ- + 
ed in qymnar „ the walks being in ſome 

laces ſtraight and capacious, others ſe tine 
— ſome — — i ſnady, for —— 
walking. 1 . 

All the walks and other open ſpaces, being 
bounded on every fide with tree and:ſhrub planta- 
tions, in various diviſions and compartments, which 
in ancient gardening, were commonly ſurrounded 
each diviſion, with regular hedges of different 
ſorts; but in the modern ſtyle, hedges are entirely 
omitted, both to avoid too ſtiff uniformity, and to 
admit of a full proſpect of the different ſhrubs, and 
trees from the walks, &c, planting the taller trees 
and ſhrubs the moſt backward in the ſeveral com- 
partments, and the lower ones forward, in propor- 
tion to their natural growth, lowering gradually to 
the ſmalleſt ſhrubs in front, as in the ſhrubbery, &c. 
and in {ome places, where a cloſe ſhade is required, 
may- have compartments of tree kinds continued 
quite to the ſides of the walks; obſerving the ſame 
method of preparing the compartments of ground 
for the reception of the trees, &c. and way of 
planting them, as in the ſhrubbery and tree plan- 
tations. | DK. 
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Groves are plantations of lofty trees, generally 
diſpoſed on graſs groundin ſomeregular arrangement, 
and conſiſts of cloſe groves and open groves, plant- 
ed in rows from ten to twenty, thirty, or forty feet 
diſtance, or more ; and deſigned both to ornament 
Particular departments of the pleaſure your parks, 
and any out premiſes, and to afford 
in the heat of Summer; allo as ſhelter to break off 
the force of impetuous winds from any diviſion re- 
quired, or from the main habitation, &c. and in all 
of which, groves of lofty and ſpreading trees, ad- 
vancing in their natural growth with full heads of 
branches, expanding equally around, exhibit a noble 
appearance, | 7 

Grove plantations are commonly formed on graſs 

round, or ſo as the ſurface of the ground between 
all the trees be a continued graſs ſward, generally 
kept moderately cloſe mowed or fed down in Sum- 
mer for occaſional walking under the ſhade of the 
trees; or may alſo have ſpaces for ſerpentine or 


other gravel walks, for walking in when the graſs 


is either too wet or rank. 

A Grove of noble trees arranged on the boun- 
dary of a graſs lawn, &c. either near the main dwel- 
ling or more or leis diſtant as ſhall ſeem proper, in 
aſſemblage with other diviſions of plantations, will 


 Haveamolt agreeable effect, or, in extenſive grounds, 


groves, &c. may be introduced in different diſtricts 
thereof, in the moſt capacious open ſpaces. - 

Cloſe groves are deſirable in places where a ful- 
ler ſhade may be required ; * the trees may be 
arranged in regular rows from eight or ten, to fif- 
teen or twenty feet diſtance, and the ground be- 
tween the trees being wholly of graſs ſurface, for 
walking on occaſionally in Summer, alſo have ſpaces 
formed for ſerpentine gravel walks, winding be- 
tween the trees, for dry walking when the graſs is 
wet, &c. as before obſerved. 

Open 


ady walking 
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Open Groves of ſtately trees, diſpoſed in wide 
rows on graſs ground, exhibit an air of ſingular gran- 
deur, and are highly in character; the trees being 
arranged in ſtraight rows, from twenty or thirty to 
forty or fifty feet diſtance, or more; and, if thought 
proper, may, along under and between ſome of the 
rows of trees, have moderate gravel walks, for firm 
and dry walking under foot, winding under the 
ſhade and ſhelter of the branches, or between the 
rows, occaſionally, as may be required, for ſhady, 
private, or more open and airy walking. 
In forming of groves, may have trees of various 
kinds'; 'but ſhould generally prefer thoſe of the moſt 
handſome and lofty growth, and regular ſpreading 
heads, both of the deciduous and evergreen tribe; 


but have each of theſe planted in ſeparate groves, 
or there may be groves or rows of different trees 
ſeparately, as Elm groves, Lime Tree groves, and 


groves or ſeparate rows of Cheſnuts, Horſe-Cheſ- 


nuts, Walnuts, Beeches, Oak, Plane Tree, Maples, 


Larches, Poplars, Willow, Alder, &e. or all of 
theſes in one prove, for the greater variety: and 
of evergreens, there may be Pine, Fir, and Cedar 
groves, Evergreen Oak, Laurel, Cypreſs, &c. or 
a grove” of all theſe, and other lofty evergreens, 
will form a pleaſing Mae? 6 Jon g 

© Ini procuring the trees for groves, let them gene- 
rally be ſuch as are already ſomewhat advanced in 
growth;' being of from five or fix to eight or ten 


feet height, that they may at once make ſome to!e- 


rable appearance, FISK F 
Take them up for planting with a good ſpread of 
roots, prune only any broken parts thereof, and 
ſhorten the ends of long ſtragglers; and as to the 
top, prune off all low ſtraggling ſhoots and branches 
of the ſtem, which, in the deciduous tribe, may 
be pruned up clean to five tr fix feet, but the ever- 


greens; efpecially all the Pine, Fir, Cedar Cypreſs, | 
Arbor-vitz, and ſuch like kinds, which naturally 
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branch out low in a ſpreading order, ſhould not 
be too much pruned up at firſt in the ſtem, and al- to e 


ways carefully preſerve the leading top-ſhoot. .. _ 
| = proceeding to plant groves, dig holes ſeparately - ic 
for the trees at the proper diſtances, either for cloſe * 
or open groves, in the order before hinted, and = 

plant them, as already adviſed, in the ſhrubbery, 4 e 
and the tree and wilderneſs plantations. * * 
If the ground between the trees, thus planted in Ne 
regular groves, is not already in graſs, it may be - 
laid down level and firm, and ſowed with graſs oy 
ſeed, in Spring or Autumn, or laid with turf, if * 


ſmall groves; but for any conſiderable plantation, 
this would be impracticable, or too expenſive; ſo 
muſt have recourſe to ſeed, as aboveſaic. 


Taicxzrts, are cloſe plantations of trees and the 
more hardy common ſhrubs together; having gra · 
vel walks; winding through them under the ſhade 
thereof, in various directions; and which planta- 
tions are deſigned to effect a gloomy ſhade, in 

contraſt with groves, ſhrubberies, and other more 
open and light plantations ; eſpecially in ſuch parts 
of the premiſes where calculated to form a wild 
ſcene, when intended to diverſify the general de- 
— fign, either in any low ſituations, declivities, or 
the ſides of hills, or any riſing ground, allo on the 
common level of the general premiſes, to diverſify 
the plantation diviſion, in different tranſitions of 
light and ſhade. 44 | | 
Iheſe thicket plantations may conſiſtof all the more 
common hardy tree kinds, cloſely planted from about 
five or ſix to ten or twelve feet diſtance, being in 
| ſome places planted cloſer, others more diſtant, to 
_ exhibit a fuller and lighter ſhade in different parts; 
having the various ſorts of the moſt common hard 
buſhy, ſhrubs planted between the trees, both thols 
of upright growth, and all ſorts of hardy climbers, 


80 
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to effect a conſiderable variety, and fo as almoſt to 
overſpread the ſurface of the ground in a cloſe 
thicket, in imitation of a natural thickety wood ; 
having at proper diſtances, ſpaces for winding 
walks traverſing the plantation for ſhady and pri- 
vate walking, ſo diſpoſed, as the thicket, when 
advanced in growth, may fully conceal the different 
walks from each other; and ſome of the walks 
ſhould be conducted with intricate ſerpentine turns, 
and ſo as ſometimes by a curious winding lead out 
ſuddenly or unexpectedly from the gloomy ſhade 
into ſome open ſpace, or io where there is the ad- 
vantage of ſome agreeable diſtant proſpect, &c, _ 


Crvvrs, are detached diviſions of plar;tations of 
trees and ſhrubs together, or each ſort ſeparate, and 
have great merit in forming the ſnrubberies andother 
ornamental tree and ſhrub plantations of the plea- 
| ſure ground, having generally either graſs ground 
dividing and continued between the ſeveral clumps ; 
or in ſome parts, wholly gravel ſpaces between, 
and the clumps edged with a narrow verge of grafs. - 

In ſhrubberies, clumps of ſhrubs, or trees and 
ſhrubs together, being diſtin compartments, more 
or leſs detached from one another, are of various fi- 
gures and dimenſions, and the ground generally raiſed 
gradually in a ſwelling form towards the middle; 
and as to figure, they are ſometimes roundiſh, oval, 
triangular, or pentangular-wiſe, &c. but the angles 
not regular, having ſweeps and projections more or 
leſs extended, and of different widths, and the ex- 
tremities more or leſs rounding, fo varying the fize 
and form of the clumps, to cauſe the greater diver- 
ſity, and have them in ſome places near together, 
and in others diſtant, as before obſerved, under 
the article rubbery plantations, 2065 1 6 

In the formation of theſe _ for planting, 
the ground thereof, being raiſed ſomewhat in a 

63 58414. 2413 QF e - "© fwelling 
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ſwelling manner, as before hinted, it muſt be 
wholly digged for the reception of the ſhrubs and 
trees; planting the talleſt growers towards the mid- 
dle, and the others in a gradual order of height 
down to the loweſt ſhrubs in ſront, as formerly 
adviſed ; and afterwards, the ground of the clumps 
to be digged annually in Winter or Spring, be- 
tween the ſhrubs, &c. at leaſt till they are advanced- 
ſo much in growth as to overſpread- the ground be- 
tween them, ſo as nearly to hide the ſurſace, and. 
keep down weeds; though when the different ſnrubs 
in the clumps are kept pruned occaſionally to ſome 
regular order to preſerve each diſlinCt, they appear 
to beſt advantage. ts | 

But clumps ſometimes are formed wholly of trees 
or large ſhrubs, planted. on capacious ſpaces of 
graſs ground, as that of lawns, parks, &c. the trees 
and ſhrubs. of the clumps being--planted diſtant. 
enough to admit of the [ward of grals ſorming pro- 
perly between them; but theſe clumps are not de- 
ſigned to be ſo conſiderable as the ſhrubbery com 
partments; and ſo may only have them of three, 
five, and lo on to ten, fiſtecn or twenty trees, &c. 
in a clump, varying the number in the different 


clumps, and they will thus have a very agreeable ef- 
fect. | 


i * 


Avixves are ſtiaight ranges of the moſt ſtately 
trees, the rows being from forty or fifty, to ſixty, 
eighiy, or a hundred feet aſunder, forming a ſort 
of grand walks of capacious width, leading either 
from a public road to the main habitation or man- 
hon of a country ſeat, ſerving ſometimes as the 
principal entrance to the dwelling; or ſometimes 
extending to different departments of extenſive 
pleaſure grounds, parks, plantations, or any out pre- 
miles of an eſtate ; and in all of which, ſome ſpacious 
avenues of lofty trees convey an air of conſiderable 
magnificence and ornament; having the ſpaces 

| between 
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between the rows of trees commonly graſs ground, 
except where neceſſary to have a —_ or 
main entrance to the babitation through the princi- 
al avenue, and in which caſe, it mult be of grave], 
eſpecially of proper width for carriages, &c, along 
the middle — but otherwiſe have the whole 
ſpace graſs ground; or occaſionally, in ſome, may 
have a- handſome gravel walk extending along the 
middle. 4 
In forming avenues, ſhould have principally the 
talleſt tree kinds, and may either have different varie- 
ties in the ſame avenue, or have it all of one ſort, as. 
Elm, Lime, Horſe-Cheſnut, Spaniſh-Cheſnut, Wal- 
nut, Beech, Plane Tree, Maples, Poplars, Wild Cher- 
ry, &c. or any of the evergreen tribe, as Pines, Firs, 
Evergreen Oak, though avenues compoled of differe 
ent varieties oftrees, will have a fine effect. 
Avenues ſhould be of confderable width, the 
rows of trees on each fide, being not leſs than from 
forty to fifty or ſixty feet aſunder, but from eightyto 
a hundred feet, or more, will. be the moſt in cha- 
rafter, ſo as when the trees are advanced to full 
— there may be a ſpacious clear open ſpace 
ween the-rows, and the trees in each row being 


from twenty to thirty or forty feet diſtance. . 


But where there is extenſive ſpace, may have a 
double row of trees on each fide the avenue; allow - 
ing thirty or feet between the rows in each. 
double range, and the diſtance above-mentioned be- 
tween the trees in each row. hail 5 


SnaDbY WATkSs of Tazss,. for ſhady and private: 
walking, are occaſionally introduced, both in con- 
tinued plantations of trees, either cloſely planted in 
the manner of thickets. or woods, on as groves,. - 
ſhrubberies, &c. towards, or around the ' out- 
bound wed on mn ground, or along thoſe ad- 
joining ſpacious lawns 5 alloning proper ſpaces 2 
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the walks, which ſhould be either gravel or fand, or: 
graſs, occaſionally; or may form ſhady walks, by 
lanting detached cloſe ranges of trees, or trees and 
. together, on each ſide of the walk, which 
may occafionally be both in the ſerpentine order and 
ſtraight; plarting che tree kinds and taller ſhrubs 
behind, and the loweſt next the walk; having the 
rows of trees on the oppoſite fides of the walk, 
Planted only at ſuch diſtances, row from row, as 
to afford the proper fhade required. ek 
The walks, in both caſes, may ſome be ſerpen- 
tined, others ſtraight, as before ſuggeſted, plant- 
ing the trees, &c. accordingly, and in ſome places 


in others have breaks, or vacant ſpaces of graſs 
ground, &c. in ſweeps or circles, &c. ſo as in ſome 
places to effect a dark or gloomy ſhade, in others 
more open and airy, g N 


SrRPENTIXE Warxs, of gravel or grafs, being 
ſuch as are conducted in various windings, ſweeps, 
and turnings, in a natural imitation, and to afford 
a greater ſource of variety, by exhibiting new and 
different objects at every different turning; and to 
give an opportunity of a more conſiderable ſcope of 
walking ; are generally introdnced along or between 
fome ornamental plantation of trees or ſhrubs, of more 
or lefs extent, or continued both along the fides of 
any ſhrubbery diviſion adjoining a fpacious lawn, 
or conducted through any continued cloſe planta- 
tion of trees, either in thickets, groves, or through 
the ſhrubbery compartments; having in ſome pla- 
ces the walks ranging cloſe under the ſhade -obithe 
trees, in others more diftarit; and occaſionally along 
more open ſpaces; and in ſome” parts, condu 
by bold ſweeps towards - ſome open ſpace outward, 
to have the advantage of proſpect, and to intemal 
opem of graſs ground within the ä 
— 4 * Ons, 


bave the trees cloſe up to the ſides of the walks, 


Fee 


\ 
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ſions, &c. having. alſo, at intervals, vacant graſs 
opens, in ſweeps, &c. along the ſides of the walk, 
alternately to the right and left, through the dif- 
ferent plantations. r entre | 

Sometimes ſerpentine. walks are continued for 
private walking around the boundary of the pleaſure 
ground, having the ground on each fide raiſed 
gradually ſloping from the walk to the back part, 
which being raiſed one or more feet higher than the 
—_ where the ſituation acmits, and planted with 
the taller trees or ſhrubs behind, and the loweſt, 
next the walk, will have a moſt deſirable effect in 
ſhewing the plantation to greater advantage. 

In forming ſerpentine walks, the ſweeps ſhould 
not be too frequent and ſudden, nor ought the 
turnings to be too ſtiff or all of regular dimen- 
ſions, in ſome places let the windings advance gra- 
dual and eaſy, in others let the ſweeps. be bold, 
ſometimes conſiderably long, and ſometimes ſhort 
and ſudden, in different parts, ſo as at every turn- 
ing it may diſcover different varieties in the planta- 
tion, &c. which is one particular merit in ſerpen- 
tine walks, as well as to afford more extenſive 
walking than in walks perfectly ſtraight; for ſer- 
pentine walks may be ſo varied by winding them 
different ways, as to furniſh conſiderable walking 
within a ſmall compaſs of ground. 2& 'a 


 STratcnT Warxsof Texts in pleaſure grounds, 
in particular departments, have an agreeable effect; 
though, according to the preſent ſtile of gardening, 
ſcarcely any thing of that fort is admitted, neither 
ſtraight walks nor ſtraight rows of trees; however, 
where there is tolerably extenſive premiſes, one or 
more noble ſtraight walks of handſome trees, appear 
very ornamental, and the walk itſelf may either 
| be wholly of graſs, or may be gravel, verged with 
graſs on each fide ; and the trees ſhould general] 
| eith 
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either ſtand on graſs ground, or aldng a ſpacious: 
border on each ſide of the walk, which. may bs 
from fifteen or twenty, to thirty or forty feet wide, 
having a row of trees on each ſide, of from ten or: 
fifteen, to twenty or thirty feet diſtance in the row. 
In walks of this kind, may have different ſpecies: 
and varieties of trees, both of the*evergreen and 


deciduous tribe, ſeparately ; and in each of theſe 


claſſes, may either have walks all of one ſort of 
trees, or of different ſorts, in aſſemblage, which will 
effect a more deſirable variety, - 1 

Generally, however, have a colleftion of the: 
more curious kinds, and of the handſomeſt growth: 
and different foliage, ſuch as, of the evergreen claſs, 


the choiceſt kinds of Pine Trees, Firs, Cedars, Cy« + 


preſs, Arbor-vitz, 28 Hollies, Laurel, Ever- 
green Oaks, Arbutus, Bay Tree, &c. and of the 
deciduous family, may have ſome of the more 
eurious forts, as Horſe-cheſnuts, Planes, Flowering» 
Maples, Common Cheſnut, Almond Trees, Catalpa, 


Laburnums, Lilacs, Tulip Tree, Tupelo Tree, 


Acacias, Liquidambar, Service Trees, Mountain 
Aſh, Flowering Aſh, &c. or any“ of the taller 
kinds occaſionally, as Elm, Lime, Sycamore, Nor- 
way and American Maples; Beeches, Poplars, Wil- 
low, &c. in aſſemblage in large pleaſure grounds, 
parks, &e. J W b 


. Woop Warxs may be introduced in various ſer- 
pentine windings, through any continued planta- 
tion of the common hardy trees and ſhrubs of the 
_— &c. and for which purpoſe, allot a parti-- 
cular department, and let the trees, and ſhrubs of 
various forts be cloſely planted in the manner of a 


natural wood or thicket, before deſcribed, and as 


aſt below, Which will furniſh an agreeable variety 
in the general plan, and afford the opportunity of 
more private and ſhady walking, when a ns 
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having the borders of the walks ornamented with 


various ſorts of wood flowers, and other ſmall plants 


that grow under ſhade, and the walks laid with 
gravel, ſand, or any hard dry materials. | 


Woo PranTATIONS, in imitation of a natural 
wood or thicket, &c. are admitted in conſiderable 
pleaſure grounds, on the boundary of any ſpacious 
open, nearly in the order of thickets, before ex- 
plained, to diverſify. the general plantation divi- 
ſions, in contraſt with groves, ſhrubberies, boſquets, 
and other, more open and light plantations, as for- 
merly intimated.; and may conſiſt of all ſorts of 
the common hardy trees and ſhrubs, which grow 
naturally in woods &c. as Beech, Cheſnut, Maple, 
Birch, Hazel, Oak, Aſh, Wild Service, Mountain 
Aſn, Wild Cherry, Hornbeam, Whitebeam, Planes, 
White-Thorn, Black- Thorn, Spindle Tree, Dog- 
wood, Berberry, Crab Tree, Bullace Tree, with 
various ſorts of other hardy trees, as well as of the 


ſhrubby and underſnrubby tribe, together with all 


the hardy climbing and trailing woody plants; and 

a collection of the different ſorts: of wood flowers, 

as. Primroſes, Violets, Wood-Anemones, &c.. 
That in-planting this diviſion, let the whole, both 


trees, and ſhrubs, &c. be cloſely planted in a natu- 


ral order, without any regard to regularity in the 


arrangement; leaving Proper ſpaces for wood, 
9 


walks, before deſcribec, both in the ſerpentine 
order, in various turnings, and in ſome 2 
ſtraight; alſo. allot ſome capacious vacant ſpaces, 


or breaks internal'y, ſerving as glades and opens in 
different parts of the plantations;. obſerving to 


plant the tree kinds firſt, then all the undergrowth 
of ſhrubs, underſhrubs, and climbing tribe, between 
the trees, cloſer or more diſtant, in different places, 
to effect a greater diverſity ; and next the walks 
have various ſorts of | herbaceous wood plants, 


- 
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as Primroſes, Violets, Wood-Anemones, Daffodily, thy 
Wood Strawberries, and ſuch other kinds which ine 
proſper under the ſhade of trees, &c. and let the ma 
walks be either edged with a narrow verge of orn 
graſs, or with any low, cloſe, tuſty, wood plants f 
and lay the walks with gravel, ſand, or ſcrapings * 
of turnpike roads, or any dry hard ſubſtances. law 
- Recessrs, are detached compartments, having in — 
ternal opens for private retirement, formed by tree and 
and ſhrub plantations, almoſt whollyſurrounding any to 
particular open ſpace of graſs ground, or gravel, &c. ma' 
as convenient; introduced in ſome-retired part of * 
ſhrubberies, and other diviſions of the pleaſure ] 
ground ; the entrance thereto leading from any main ** 
walk or lawns, &c. generally by private fer- the 
tine turnings, bounded on either fide with ſhrub- la 
nes cloſely arrange. go bf 
— 


Grapes, are open light ſpaces, which ſhould he. 
occaſionally introduced in the midſt of any conti- 
nued cloſe plantation, in thickets, wood-works, or 
any cloſe tree and ſhrub plantations, to effect a 
greater variety of different tranfitions of common 
ſhade, - gloomy ſhade, and from theſe to ſome light 
open diviſion or, glafe formed of graſs or water, 
&c. in different plades, of ſome confiderable capa- 


ciouſneſs, and ſurrounded by the plantation. OY 

Bosquers of Txrxs, &c. are a collection of the Oh 
choicer kinds of trees and ſhrubs arranged in ſepa- 3 
rate detac hed clumps, or compartments of different eo 
regular forms, as circles, ovals, triangles, ſquares, la 
hexagons, oftagons, &c. and in the former {tile of _— 
gardening, were commonly, each boſquet ſurround- Thaw 
ed with a low hedye, kept in regular order by an 


clipping annually; however, in the modern taſte, 

boſquets are planted without any ſurrounding 
hedges, as being more in character, by exhibiting. 

| them 
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them ina more rural or natural order; though ei- 
ther method may be practiſed; and that when 
incloſed with neat low hedges of a yard or but little 
more high, and well kept, they will appear very 
ornamental. 0 

Theſe compartments of plantation may be intro- 
duced both in a detached order, in. conſiderable 
lawns, and in parks, paddocks, or any open pre- 
miſes, and in any open. diviſion. of the pleaſure 
ground, ſo as they may be introduced, detached 
and diſtinct-· from other quarters of the plantation, 


to appear conſpicuous ; or ſeveral regular boſquets 
a pF jaws together, to — 
ticular diſtrict. | 


In planting the boſquets, place the taller trees 
and ſhrubs toward the middle, and the loweſt in 
the front, as obſerved in the general ſhrubbery 
plantations; or may have diſtin& boſquets whelly 

of trees, and others entirely of ſhrubs, _ | 
And in ſome, the trees may be arranged in ſome 
regular order in rows, proceeding from a common 
center in different forms, having walks of graſs, 
gravel, &c. between, | 

Where hedges are intended to ſurround any par- 
ticular boſquet, may have either Beech, Horn 
rag Maple, Lime, Poplar, Yew, Laurel, Holly, 

c. 


RAN ES of TxExs, in ſingle, double, or treble 
rows, &c, introduced in any capacious ſpace in 
pleaſure gardens, parks, or any out grounds, effect 
a noble appearance, and ſhould always be admit- 
ted in any tolerably extenſive premiles; in ſome 
places have them in a ſingle row, in others two 
rows together, forming a fort of walk or avenue, 
and ſometimes have three or more rows in continu- 
ance at equal diſtances, wm ite: 


In 
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In this order of planting, may have any of the 
tree kind; ſuch as Elm, Plane Tree, Cheſnut, Horſe. 


Cheſnut, Walnut, Lime, Poplar, Oak, Maples, &c. 
alſo of the evergreen kinds, may have Pine Tree, 


Fir, Holly, Evergreen Oaks, &c. having ſome- 


times ranges compoſed of different ſorts of trees, 
as above; and in ſome. places all of one particular 
fort, as ſhall ſeem expedient, 

Or ranges of trets of the above ſorts, may be dif. 
poſed in ſemicircles, ſweeps, interſections, &c, 
to produce the greater diverſity. 


Dorrixc Tags six, in capacious lawns, 
rks, or any open ſpaces, have an admirable ef- 
ect in embelliſhing the premiſes ; diſpoſing them 
as ſingle objects, at conſiderable diſtances, ſo as 
not to intercept the proſpect, and without any ex- 
att order, nor all at the ſame diſtance, but ſome- 
times two or three ſtanding at moderate diſtances, 
others placed conſiderably wider, 
Any of the tree kinds may be employed in this 
order of planting, but particularly ſome of thoſe 
of formal growth, with noble, regular, ſpreading 
heads; as Horſe-Cheſnut, Spaniſh-Cheſnut, Lime 
Tree, Walnut, Pine Trees, birs, Cypreſs, Cedars ; 
alſo may have Elms, Planes, Maples, Oaks, &c. 
to produce a more extenſive variety, + 
*ermit all the trees to branch out freely around, 
in their own natural growth, £ 


 Grovrys of Tres, or a collection of ſeveral to- 

gether in clumps or cluſters, diſpoſed in different 
parts, in any conſiderable open ſpaces, as lawns, 
parks, &c. produce a fine appearance; having 
from three, five, to' ten, fifteen, or twenty, or 
more in a group, thoſe in each group being gene- 
rally planted at ſufficient diſtances o admit of 
the heads of the different trees having full ſcope 

to 
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to ſpread freely around ; and the feveral groups to 
be diſpoſed ſeparately, . ſometimes ſingly in different 
parts, and fometimes two or three together, at eli- 
gible diſtances, * 

In this method, any ſorts of the tree kind may be 
introduced, ſometimes different ſorts in the ſame 


group, other ſmaller 8 may be wholly of one 
ſort; and thus diverſify them in different ways, fo 
increaſe the variety, ro li 
Hzbck-xows of Tazzs were more in repute 
formerly than at preſent, conſiſting of lofty trees, 
x in a ſtraight row, hedge- ways, ſo as the 
ead of branches can be trained by clipping with 
garden, ſhears, on bath ſides, forming them like a 
Lode, either quite from. the bottom, or firſt trim- 
med up below to clean ſtems of ſix or eight feet or 
more, then permitting the branches 0 the 
way of the row, and meet above, and trimmed either 
arch-ways, or even underneath between the trees, 
afterwards trained clofe and ſtraight, hedge-like all 
the way up, and, in either method, the heads m: 
be trained hedge-faſhion to any height require, 
from ten or fifteen, to twenty, thirty, or forty feet, 
or more; having for thoſe . ligh- trained hedge- 
rows, either proper machine - ſtages, of ſeveral plat- 
forms, for men to ſtand on, or multiplying ſpring- 
ſhears with a long ſingle handle, ſo contrived as to 
join in additional lengths occaſionally, according 
as the clipping advances in height, a line being 
ſuſpended from the ſpring of the ſhears above 
through rings in the handle, and by pulling this 
the ſhears are worked. | Dp 
The proper trees for this order of planting, are 
Elm, Beech, Lime, and Maple; and of the ever- 
green tribe, Lew, Holly, Evergreen Oak, Lau- 
rel, Bay, &c. and for which purpoſe of forming 
high hedge-rows, &c; the above different tree 
Kinds were wont to be planted both in pleaſure 
TE on K grounds, 
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grounds, on the boundary of grand walks, avenues, 
&c. and frequently on the outſide of the premiſes 
next road des: and in all of which exhibited a 
very ornamental 5 but for out-hedge. 
rows, Elm and Lime Trees are the moſt eligible, but 
Elm in patticular is preferable, as it grows very 
cloſe 1 thick, and retains its foliage late in 
Autumn. 2 n 
In planting trees in this order, that if intended 
they ſhall form a tall hedge quite cloſe from the 
bottom, muſt procure trees, that are well feathered 
with branches quite from the ground, and of not 
leſs than five or ſix feet growth, permitting the tops 
to remain entire to run up to the height required, 
or if to form hedge-rows, arched or open below 
the trees, may have clean ſtems, clear of lateral 
branches, from five or fix, to eight or ten feet in 
height; ſo in either method, plant them cloſer or 
more diſtant in the row, according to the order of 
training intended. | 
Ifto form a tall cloſe hedge full to the bottom, hav- 
ing for this purpoſe trees branching quite to the 
round, they may be planted about from three or 
ae to five or ten feet diſtant in the row, accord- 
ing whether it is deſired they ſhall form almoſt a 
cloſe range at once, or as ſoon as poſſible, or allow 
them time to advance to that order of growth by de- 
rees. 0 | i 
n Or if intended to have hedge- rows of trees, 
arched or open below, being furniſhed with trees 
having clean ſtems freed from lateral branches, 
five, fix, or ſeven feet, or more, and ſpreading heads, 
plant them from five, to ten or fifteen feet aſunder 
in the row, according as aforeſaid, whether intend- 
ed they ſhall effect a cloſe range above, as ſoon as 
poſſible, or to give them time for the branches to 
extend and meet by degrees, or according whether 
it is required they ſhall form cloſer or wider arches, 
to admit of proſpect between. : 
| n 
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In theſe orders of planting, let the ſide-branches 
be encouraged and the fore-right projecting ones 
cut off, ſo as to produce a — * hedge- like 
ſorm; and when the trees ſtand wide in the 100, 
the ſide-branches ray at firſt be trained in the 
order required, by ranging laths or poles from tree 
to tree, ſo faſten the branches to the poles, that 
they may ſooner meet, and form a cloſe hedge-like 
growth, | 
They muſt be cut on the ſides every year in 
Summer, either with garden ſhears, or occaſionally, 
in very tall works, with a hedge-bill fixed in a 
long handle ; and, if required to have them aſpire 
conſiderably in height, lat the tops run, but when 
deſigned to keep the top level at any deſired height, 
they muſt accordingly bs alſo cut even at top 
every year when the ſides are trimmed, 


: Harpers of Tarts and 'SyruUBS were formerly 
greatly in character in the embelliſhment of plea- 
ſure grounds; but now rarely introduced in modern 
deſigns, except principally by way of fences. | 

However, for purpoſes of ornament, neat well- 
kept hedges, in different orders of training, exhi- 
bit an agreeable appearance, being in ſome places' 
made to ſurround quarters of trees and ſhrubs in 
wilderneſs departments; in others, ranged in a 
ſtraight line on each fide of grand walks, and ſome- 
times were formed into arches, porticos, galleries, 
ar bours, &c; alſo to form ſquares and other grand 
diviſions in extenſive pleaſure grounds; and ſor 
which purpoſes, ſeveral ſorts of trees and ſhrubs 
are employed bath of the deciduous and evergreen 
kinds, ſuch as (of the deciduous tribe) Elm, Lime, 
Beech, Hornbeam, Privet, Berberry, &c. and of 
the evergreen Yew, ' Hollies, Bay Laurel, Lee 
Box, Lauruſtinus, Evergreen Privet, Junipers, Bhil- 
lyrea, Alaternus, Sea Purſlane, Cypreſs, Arbor- 
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vitze, &c, but Yew and Holly are the moſt prevail- 
ing for general hedge-work, for ornament, &c. in 
pleaſure grounds, 9 | | 
And for fences, ſeveral ſorts of trees and ſhrubs, 
are employed which form very effeQual hedges, 
fencible againſt the inroads of men and beaſts: 
that of the deciduous kinds, 44 ſorts 
are, White-Thorn or Hawthorn, Black- Thorn or 
Sloe Tree, Elm, Elder, and Privet; Alſo may 
occaſionally uſe Hornbeam, Beech, Berbefry, Alder, 
Maple, Hazel, Willow, Poplar, &c. and of the 
evergreens, Holly is the principal, and occaſion- 
ally Yew, Evergreen Privet, and Furze, Gorze- 
or Whins, which makes a very effectual outward 
hedge fence, and will thrive upon the top of dry 
banks, &c, =O | 150 u 253 

Hedges for outward fences, either to pleaſure 
grounds, or any other garden departments, are 
commonly planted either on the ade or top of a 
bank, defended on the outſide with a ditch, | 
That when deſigned to have a fencible hedge 


planted into the ſide of a bank, it is effected: by, 


proung the ſets as they proceed in forming the 
ank and ditch, the bank being formed ſloping up- 
Ward in a gradual manner with the excavated earth 
of the ditch, made on the outſide; which mult! be 
from three to four or five feet wide at top, as it 
Mall ſeem neceſſary, narrowing to a foot, width ;at 


bottom; ſo that the ditch being marked out on the 


outſide of the intended width, begin to excavate 


the earth thereof, which if a graſs: ſurface, the 


better for forming the bank, and let the firſt ſpits 
or ſpades of ſoil as digged out, be- laid graſs-fide 
downward, regularly along the inner- edge, to effect 
the firſt formation of the bank ; a- bot or. 'two 


ſlopiag backward and higheſt in the front, and 


then; having a quantity of Hawthorn or Blackthorn 
ſets, &c, of one, two, or three year's old, and 
- | | having 


high; and on this lay ſome loofe earth a little 


* 
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having headed them down to a foot, or fifteen, or 
eighteen inches in length, more or leſs, according to 
_ their ſize, place them with the roots inward upon 
the firſt layer of earth, fix inches aſunder, leaving 
the tops ſome inches out, and then digging more = 
earth out of the ditch, cover the roots and body f | 
the ſets facing up the front of the bank, moderately J 
loping, either with ſpits of turf, as at firſt, or earth, 
as convenient, and after railing it a. foot, plant 
another row , of ſets, as before, .carthing, them up 
with the earth from the ditch, finiſhing by front- 
ing up and raiſing the bank a foot or two above 
the ſecond layet of ſets, levelling the top of due 
width to receive the beuefit of rains, &c. 2} 
| When deſigned. to plant on the top of à bank, 
mark out the ditch,, as before, on the outſide, dig 
out the earth, and with which raiſe the bank ſloping, 
fronting it up neat, regular, and firm, two or three 
feet high; levelling the top two or three feet width 
for the reception of the ſets or ſeeds, &c. or where 
1 to have internal croſs. hedge fences in 
] fields or any out grounds, may have a double ditch, 
5 i.e, one on both ſides of the bank, which being 
| firlt marked out about four or five feet wide at bots 
tom, and the ditch. two or three feet width, ſo dig- 
ging the ditches, face up the bank with.ſpits of 
grals ſward, if any, 455 with the earth of the ditch, 
and fill up the middle allo with the earth thereof; 
and thus raiſe the bank gradually ſloping on each 
fide to two or three feet width at top; and then, in 
either method, proceed to plant, one or, two, rows 
of ſeis along the top of the bank, or may, ſow ſeed 
af: the ſoris intended, as, ſhall be the moſt conye- 
nienily obtained. der Sei | g "133 
Thar if plants or ſets are intended, then; with a 


ſpade, cut out a ſmall trench fix. or eight inches 
þ 26mm one ſide cut perpendicular, and in this plant 


— — — 


the ſets againſt the upright ſide ſix or eight inches = 
(diſtance, and fill in the eh about the bots, | 
a | 

| 
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and it a-double'row is to be planted,! let che rows f 
be a foot aſunder. i Wal 
Or if ſeed inſtead of plants is — let drill ner 

be drawn with an hoe an inch deep, in one or two eu 
rows, as for the plants or ſets, ſow ing the ſeed nde 
along the bottom of the drill, and earth them over cut! 

| the! depth! of che drill, obſerving to' keop- the be 
ground very clean from weeds all Spring and Sum- we 
mer, as probably ſome ſorts of ſeeds, ſuch as Haws, ſigh 
Holly berries,” &c. tray remain till che ſecond oa 
Spring before they come * — dee the Propagation hig 
of trees by ſeed. def 
But in gardens Ebene internal hedges are re- an) 
quired, either for ornament, or fences, or ſhelter, COL 
no'ditch or bank is neceſſaty, as in outward hedges, * 
to keep off cattle, &c. ſo that the place where the 2 
bedge js intended, is to be dig goed. about two or wt 
three feet width, and either plant ſets or ſow ſeed, clc 
as before obſerved: : ir for — cut out a trench] du 
as above directed in planting on the top of a bank, the 
and plant them in the ſame manner, in one row, on 
which is ſufficient for any common interpal hedge pe 
fence; or if feeds, fow TT” in the manner juſt la 
above deſcribed, gu 
_ Hedges thus forwed, in any of the foregoing ih 
methods, muſt be kept very 'fred from weeds in ba 
their infant gtowth, eber wil the labour of plant- * 
ing, &c. will be loſt, as weeds would -choak up * 
the hedge, and render it deficient and irregular, ' 1 
Begin to train the hedges in their early ſtate, by tu 
clip 4 the fides moderately in Summer once 'or ſo 
twice, as ſhall ſeem nece th but do not cut the top ay 
Auch till arrived to nearly the height intended only — 
Juſt top the irregular g row ing ſhoots hich run con- 1a 
Fiderably more in height than the reſt, or but juſt 1 
ö 


moderately top the hedge in general, to cauſe it to 
'throw out lateral ſhoots, to thicken below as it ad- 
ee in height. Aale 


re 4 
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As to the proper height for hedges, thoſe for out- 
ward fences planted on the fides or top l of a bank; 
need not exceed three, four, or five feet; ſo clips 

ing them every Summer or Autumn, both on the 
ſides and top, to the height required, generally 
cutting Them in thinner gradually to the top, which 
be careful always to cut to an even height without 
waving, which appears very diſagreeable to the 
ſight 3 but internal hedges for ornamont, may be 
trained from two or three, to fix, eighth or ten feet 
high, or even fifteen or twenty feet, in particular 
departments; or where any are deſigned to form 
any rural architectural devices, as 1ti'arches;' poiti- 
cos, galleries, &&6: Tet them be trained accordingly 
in their carly growth. 8 . 19180 791 i) 4 . 5 

All hedges {hould be chppedonee every you! 
where intended to have them cdntinued petfeRtiy 
cloſe and · regular; but all ornamental garden hedges 
ought to be clipped twice every Summer, to have 
them compleatly neat; the firſt cutting to be abbut 
or foon after Midſummer; and as they will ſhoot 
out ſtrongly again the ſame year; the ſecond and 
laſt <lipping muſt be in tbe middle or end of Au- 
guſt; aſter' they have made their laſt Summer 
ſhoot ; but where hedges are chpped* only "Once a 
year; it ſhould not be '£qmmenced till after the 
middle of July, or about the beginning of Auguſt; 
as if clipped too early and cut but once, they ſhoot- 
ing again the ſame ſeaſon, will appear rough all Au- 


- 


tumin and Winter; obſerving in all clip ng, to per- 
form it with an even hand, cutting the fides ſtraight 


and even in every part, without cutting it in waves 


and hollows, and let the tops of ſuch as are neceſ- 
ſaty to be kept to a'regular height, be alſo al ways 
clipped even with great exactneſs, agreeable to the 
"fight, FLEY - ATT 1 
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. ARBOURS;, are ſpaces for ſeats incloſed with trees, 
ſhrubs, and ſhrubby climbers, affording ſhade and 
ſhelter from the Summer's ſun, &c. having ſeats 
within for company to fit upon, defended from the 
ſcorching heat of-Summer, and to enjoy the refreſh. 
ing air; and are intioduced in ſeveral forms in: dif. 
ferent parts of pleaſure grounds, as towards any 


extreme or outward diviſion; allo on the boundary 


of a lawn, rand walk, &c. or at termination 
thereof, and upon ſome eminence, or in any pax- 
ticular departments require. 
As to form or figure, an arbour may either be 
circular, ſquare, hexagonal, octagonal, &c. and 
may be 7 different ways, ſuch as rural 
ſurrounding trees and ſhrubs, aſſuming 
their natural growth; arbours of climbing. ſhrubby 
plants, {ſupported upon frame-work on every ſide, 
and arched over thę top; and formal arhours of 
trees, &. regular:y planted and trained hedge- 


ways on every (ide, and vaulted over head. 


Rurabarbours, have trees and ſhrubs of various 
ſorts, diſpoſed in a natural order, the taller. growths 
placed, inwand, and the lower ones planted, in a gra- 


dual order of height outward to the loweſt on the 


# * 


outſide, ſo as the arboux may ſeem to ſtand in the 
midſt of a; clump- of plantation, which may be 
of ſmallex or larger extent, as required, and all the 
trecs "#4 ſhrubs permitted to aſſume their natural 
N - Axbours of climbing ſhrubby plants, having 
open / frame-work, or trellis, of lachs and poles, 


etected the width, the arbouy, is intended, and car- 
ried arch-ways over the top, and on which the 
climbers are trained, as they could not be reduced 
to any other without ſuch ſupport; and may con- 
ſiſt of ſeveral ſorts of climbing ſhrubs, as Honey- 


ſuckle, Virgin's-bower, Paſſion- flower, Jaſmines, 
Woody-Nightſhade, Smilax, Grape, Vine, &c. in- 
est | troducing 


* 
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troducing alſo ſome herbaceous climbers, as Hops, 
Everlaſting Pea, Scarlet-heans, Gourds, &c. train- 
ing the whole upon the fides of the trellis, and 
over the arch at top, ſo as the arbour may be wholly 
ſhaded, . bi 
Formal arbours are effected with the upright and 
moſt branchy tree and ſhrub kinds, planted cloſely. 
in a fingle range hedge-faſhion, and trained alſo in 
the manner of an hedge, being permitted to branch 
out quite from the bottom, and the top carried up 
and turned arch-ways, or vaulted. over-head, by 
firſt training to a frame-work in that part; forming 
open arches below on every ſide, to admit of pro- 
pect and the free air; and in the formation. of 
which, may employ either deciduous or evergreen: 
trees, &c. ſuch as (of the deciduous kinds) Elm, 
Beech, Lime, Hornbeam, Privet, &c. and of ever- 
greens, Yew, Bay, Lauruſtinus, Holly, Alaternux, 
Phillyrea, Cypreſs, &c. but Yew is the moſt eaſily 
trained in the order required. IIS 


0 


LazyrInTHas, or Mates; are diviſions of planth-' 
tion formed into hedge-work and walks, wholly of 
various intricate windings and turnings, leading to 
one common internal center and back again, ſo 
contrived as to render it difficult to follow the right 
tract which leads to the central ſpace, that ſtrangers” 
are often ſo bewildered as they can neither find the 
way to the internal center,' nor out àgain the way 
they entered; and often affords great amuſement. 

This diviſion is formed of cloſe hedge- work, 
arranged in the order above deſcribed, with gravel 
walks between all the hedges, which may be of 
Hornbeam, Beech, Elm, Privet, &c. or ſometimes 
mazes are formed in the parterre manner, with 
edgings of Dwarf Box, and intervening narrow 
alleys and borders, My (>. 1 
ere 1 a ett > 1642 GG 
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In either method, the whole ſhould be very 
neatly kept, the hedges and edgings muft be clip- 
ped annually once or twice in Summer or Autumn ; 
and the walks kept clear of weeds, and frequently 
rolled. 1 1 | 

The rule in walking in theſe departments, by 
thoſe who are to find out the center, is, they muſt 
i follow the windings of the walks or alleys, not to 
| croſs through the hed,es, edgings, or borders, &c. 


_ \Rooker:Es, are plantations of the lofticſt trees, 
as Elm, Beech, &c. planted either by way of a 
thicket,” grove, or avenue, ſometimes in an out- 
ward part' of the Neaſure ground, parks, &c. or 
ſome adjacent out premiſes; deſignedly ſometimes 
to afford Harbour for rocks to build, breed, and 
frequent, where it is required to indulge thoſe kind 
of birds about eſtates in plantations, as above. ” 
, Chit Fi; 2 Fo I WHV3-+Þ a4 Ito * vows 


Tur rzs, or ornamental light buildings ſo called, 
are often introduced in pleaſure grounds, either in 
ſome centrical open ſpace, or at the termination of 
ſome grand walk or avenue of trees; or on ſome 
elevation, or by the ſide of ſome ornamental piece, 
of water; which kind of ſtructure ſhould gene- 
rally be adorned with ſome plantation of ornamen- 
tal evergreen trees of formal growth, ſuch as Cedar, 
Cypreſs, Arbor-vitæ, Pines, Firs, &c. alſo with 


- * 


ſome ſtandard Laurels, Arbutus, &. 


0 
* — 


nor ros, are a fort of caves arched over and form- 
ed internally with rock and ſhell-work, ſpar, &c. 
diſpoſed in a natural order, and generally conſtruct- 
ed near the ſides of 1 or any retired ſituation, 
and ornamented by ſome plantation of trees, and, 
ſhrubs; and often ſo contrived as to appear foxmed 
in the fide of ſome ar aclivity, either natural or/ 


artificial; the top being ſometimes covered over 19" 
FB roc 


* 
5 
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rock-wock, &c. and with, ſeveral forts of ſhrubby 
plants intioduced thereon at ſides and top, and 
lome aquatic trees, as, Weeping- Willow, . &c, ſta- 
tioned near the entrance, 194 7 


Rocx - won k is often introduced artificially in 
parts of pleaſure grounds, where any wild ſcenes are 
thought in character, agreeable to the ſituation, 
and in which is introduced various forts of rock 

lants, both of the ſhrubby and herbaceous tribe, 
in ſuch order as to produce a very agreeable diver- 
ſity, 1 | gens EA 


Ruixs of buildings, artificially formed, are ſome- 
times introduced in pleaſure ground deſigns; fuch 
as broken bridges, decayed temples, and ſuch like, 
in ſome remote and retired ſituation ; and on which 
is introduced ſeveral farts of woody plants, as Ivy, 
&c. which naturally grow on or aſcend upon 
buildings and ruins; and with Weeping-Willows, 


&c, growing in the ground near. 


HenmITAGES, are ſolitary, humble buildings, 
conſtructed in ſome obſcure or loneſome part of 
pleaſure grounds, and formed either of the roots of 
trees, ruſtic ſtone, or rock-work, &c. arched over 
at top, and generally with an arched entrance of 
irregular form ; having one or more internal apart- 
ments, and is commonly either contrived on the 
fide of ſome riſing ground or eminence, or ſo atti- 
ficially formed by covering it at top, with mould 
and graſs, as to form a fort of graſſ; knowl, 
&c, with a private entrance in one ſide; having 
EN a private way leading thereto, forme 

y a moderate plantation of trees and ſhrubs, 
and with ſome Grubs alſo planted at top. of the 
Hermitage, if earthed and graſſed over, &c. as 
above. | ; 


* Wars 


Is 
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Wären in pleaſure grounds, contributes exceed. | 


2 © 6 > @ 3 a VE 
ingly to their merit and ornament ; and is intro. cept 
duced in various forms and dimenſions, according who 
to the ſituation and extent of the premiſes, ſuch as ſom: 


in circular baſons;-oblong canzls, irregular baſons, +: oe 
'and canals, &c, in various ſweeps and curves, and 


, : * e ee. 0 0 tro! 
in ſerpentine rivers, winding in eaſy turnings be. 20 
: tween diviſions of plantations ; having, however pF 
the ſides of ſuch waters generally orhamented with fre; 
ſome plantation at. ſome moderate diſtance, and alſo 
with ſome of the aquatic tribe; eſpecially Weeping. re. 
Willows dotted here and there near the verge of the p | 
water, in which their pendulous branches ſuſpended pies 
over it, will effect a charateriſtic appearance, Ho! 
That in low ſituations, where there is either na- 1 
tural ſtreams of water running through the premi- — 
ſes, or ſo ſituated as to be conveniently collected Fo 
and conducted therein, it will be eaſy to form a wil 


piece of water' of proportionable dimenſions ; but 
in high grounds, or where water is not near, it will abi 
be attended with conſiderable trouble and expence 


to form eligible ſpaces of water either in baſons or - 
Otherwiſe, fo ſhould be rarely attempted of any con- J co 


ſiderable dimenſions. 
As to extent, may have baſons or other pieces of * 
water, of from ten, twenty, or thirty feet diame - 


g * | | | T tio 
ter, to as many acres, or more, agrgeable to the ex- lid 
tent and ſituation of the premiſes, or according whe- | 
ther there is but a moderate or plentiful ſupp!y of wa- th; 
ter; and in depth may be from two or three, to five 10 
or ten feet, though unleſs where there is already a P 
natural hollowneſs of ſeveral feet depth, the excava- To 
tion of the earth to form deep water would be 215 
attended: with a very great expence, beſides a mode- 8 
rate depth, of from three to four or five feet is more wo 
eligible than if deeper; arid ſhould generally be flop- | 
ing gradually from every fide to the middle, and the 15 
ſurface of the ground on each ſide of the water ſhould = 


be worked off in a gradual ſloping manner, as to form 
a very 


bt RT. OM B n = „ 


deep body of water, and that there is a lower 
tion beyond the boundary at either end, or on the. - 
ſides, the head, or boundary, muſt be well ſe⸗ 
cured to ſupport the weight of the water, by . 
thick ramparts of earth and clay, and ſometimes. 


* „ 8 4 © 2 —— — 


a very eaſy, and where poſſible, an almoſt imper- 
ceptible deſcent to the water's edge, and. ſo as the 


whole ſurface of water may appear conſpicuous at 


ſome diſtance, | 

In ſome ſituations the ſoils being naturally of a 
ſtrong clayey bottom, will eaſily retain the water 
in the baſons, canals, or other compartments intend- 
ed, or ſometimes, where there is a perpetual running 
ſtream furniſhing a conſtant ſupply, the water may 
alſo be kept to a conſtant ſtandard without any great 
previous preparation of the bottom by artificial clay- 
ing; but, in default of theſe conveniences, the baſon 
or otber compartment deſigned for water, muſt as 
ſoon as the cavity is formed of ptoper width and 
depth, be wholly clayed with the Neuzell tough 
clay that can be obtained, laid not leſs than eight 
or ten inches, bat twelve or fiſteen inches thick 
will be more effetual, eſpeciallv if a natural] 
light looſe botiom, and the clay ſhould be remark- 
ably well trodden and rammed down with the 
greateſt care, to cloſe it well in every part, leav- 
ing no cranny or crevice by which the water can 


W 
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eſcape, otherwiſe the whole labour would be loſt; 


and in extenſive ſpaces, where there is a Rrong ang 
HNua- 


alſo faced with a wall of brick or {tone next the 
water; and in all of which, be careful that the ad- 
Joining ſurface of the ground on either fide, alon 


the verge of the ſtandard height for the water, be Y 


completely levelled correſpondent with the {aid 


water's level; and working it off in a regular order 


agreeable with the adjacent ground, as it admits, 
either level, or gradually ſloping from the water, 
either way, correſponding with the general ſurface, 

L Which 


=; ” 44 2 
1 


n 
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which ſhould be afterwards laid or ſowed with 


| graſs quite to the edge of the. water, as before in- 


@ 4 by well claying the - bet. 
Alfter Having prepared by well claying the bot. 
tom and ſides of the cavity of the baſon, &c. quits 


from the middle to the edge on every ſide of an eli - 


gible thickneſs, it is of importance to cover the 
clay over with clean gravel, half a foot thick, to 
prevent the muddineſs riſing from the clay to foul 
and thicken the water, which, by qhis precaution, 
will always appear clear to the bottom; and let 
the ground on every ſide be laid down in graſs, quite 
from the water's edge outward, correſponding with 
the adjacent ground, as aforeſaid. | 

That when any ſpace is thus completed for the 
reception of the water, it ſhould be let in as ſoon 
and expeditious' as poſſible, till advanced to the 
ſtandard of height required; having generally, in 
a convenient part, an under-ground private drain 
near the ſurface, to carry off the waſte water when 
there is a redundancy, that it may not overflow the 
adjoining ground. 
The adjacent ground on the boundary of any 
compartments of water, ſhould be'ornamented with 
ſome plantation of trees, &c. in clumps, or in ſuch 
order, at proper diſtances, as to admit of a full 
proſpect of water between them; but not plant- 
ed too near the edge, leſt the roots penetrate through 
the clay, and render it porous for the water to run 
away. | 


Cascapzs of Waren are formed by a large body 
of water of a river, or heads of water deſcending 
rapidly down any ſudden declivity, from a higher 
to a lower fituation, either formed by nature or 
art, having ſometimes a quantity of large rough 


ſtones diſpoſed irregularly in the declivity of the 


fall, to produce broken water, and increaſe the 
26 ſound 
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ſound or noiſe of the fall, and have a very agree- 
able effect in particular diviſions in large pleaſure. 
grounds or parks, or any out premiſes where there 
is a proper current and force, of water to produce the 
proper effect; planting ſome Weeping- Willows on 
either {ide of the fall of water, fo as the branches 
may hang over in their pendulous order, 


Fou vrAIxSs of Ware, being ſuch as ans the 
water a conſiderable. height in a continued ſtream, 
are often formed in ſmall baſons in gardens, . by 
having a pipe in the center, proceeding from the 
mouth- or hand, &c. of ſome image, or from the: 
month. of a ſwan, dolphin, or other aquatic figure, 
and being ſupp ied with water conducted by a pipe 
from ſome upper reſervoir, ſeveral feet above the 
level of the — the fountain plays the water in 
a. ſtream a proport ionable height in the air, appear- 
ing agreeably cooling and 1efreſhing in Summer, 
having the adjacent ground on either fide, at ſome 
moderate diſtance, adorned with clumps of planta- 
tions of ſhrubs and trees, to produce a more rural 
effect in contraſt with the playing fountain, - 

Thus, in the various departments of pleaſure: 
grounds, plantations of trees and ſhrubs ſhould, 


always be introduced, more or leſs, in the different 


diviſions, proportionable to the extent of the pre- 
miſes, both for ornament, variety, and obſervation, 
and occaſionally, in particular parts, for ſhade, 
ſhelter, hedge-fences, blinds, &c. as a pleaſure 
ground without being properly diverſified with 
plantatioa in ſome tolerable variety of different ſorts 
in the ſeveral diſtricts, will appear naked and de- 
fective, if ever ſo well deſigned in other reſpects; 
but with an eligible collection of trees and ſhrubs, 
diſpoſed in various orders of — 4 agreeable to 
the foregoing hints of the different departments, 
they may be, ſo varied in numerous ways, as to 

. L 2 effect 
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z effect a vaſt diverfity of rural embelliſhments. and 


grand. and elegant deſigns, as well as afford ay greaz 
=o of variety. in the different forts of trees, 
, &c, in the ſeveral campartments of plantations. 


As many of the ſhrub tribe produce very beau- 


. tiful lowers, curious perſons are deſirous of having 
them blow in the we} early period by the aid of 
artificial heat, in hot-houſes, forcing-frames, &c, 
and by which, having the plants for this purpoſe in 
pots, for moving. into theſe departments in Decem- 


ber, January, and February, may obtain a fine 


bloom one, two, or three months before their natu- 
ral ſeaſon, and continued in. 2 till that 
time, | 

By this practice, having the convenience of a 
' Hot-houſe, &c. may obtain, an early blow of Roſes, 


Syringas, Hypericums, Perhian-lilacs, Common Li- 


| lacs, Guelder- roſe, Honeyſuckles, and ſeveral other 
deſirable flowering ſhrubs. 


That having the ſhrubs for this purpoſe planted 
in pots in the Spring or Autumn before, to be well. 
— may begin to place ſome rgles in any pine- 

apple ſove or forcing-houſe, at work, in the end 


of December, or in January, hut towards che end of 
January and beginning of February, may introduce 
a larger ſucceſſional ſupply both of roſes and other 


Howering ſhrubs intended; giving frequent water- 


ings. 
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H ARD Plantations of foreſt trees, both fon 
pleaſure, and in woods and, foreſts, prove not only 
neficial. in the improvement of eſtates, but arg 
alſo a conſiderable ornament, effect an air of gran» 
deur both to the premiles and; adjacent country, ag 
we formerly obſerved, as well as often proves A 
public convenience to the neigh hourhood in fur - 
niſhing materials, in various purpoſes of building, 
huſbandry implements, &c. and the loppings fur: 
niſh fuel for firing: ſo that poſlgfiors of land wil 
reap conſiderable advantage and pleaſure in dedicat- 
ing a proportionable extent to plantations of foreſt 
trees, lome to ſtand for timber, others as undery 
wood — wag Sg - every Won Fight, M ten 
ears, far poles, &g. for innumerable. utetul pus 
— 3 — alſo on the ſame pound, a {us 
J 
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ciency of the handſomeſt trees to remain for full ſtan- 
dards, io be thinned out gradually to proper diſtance, 
to continue to full growth, till arrived to large tim- 
ber for building and other ſtrong purpoſes ; ſo that 
the underwood, being an early and continual profit, 
and the timber advancing to a future period, gives an 


air of fertility and riches, and will prove a conſi- 


derable emolument, the whole ſufficient to com -; 
— amply for the ground occupied, and the 
abour in rearing and planting. 


And as there is hardly any ſituation and ſoil ſo 
untractable, but what will rear a growth of foreſt 
trees of ſome ſort or other; and none of our com- 
mon foreſt trees but what may be eaſily raiſed either 
from ſeed, ſuckers, layers, or cuttings, in the open 
ground, and will almoſt all ſucceed in any expoſure, 
is encouragement for every one having any toler- 
able extent of land, to appropriate a ſhare for ſoreſt 
tree plantations, more or leſs, ; 

Likewiſe, as in the compaſs of moſt eſtates, there 
may be various ſituations, ſoils, and expoſures, in 
many parts ur vourable for the growth of other 


vegetables, yet may have proſperous plantations of 


foreſt trees, adapted to the different ſituations, 


Which in ſome parts may be probably low and flat, 


others higb, ſome hilly and mountainous, with 
ſteep declivities ; others baggy, marſhy, or watery 3 


fome ſoils light and ſandy, or gravelly, and ſome 


loamy, clayey, &c. and of all aſpects, and in many 
laces improper for the growth of graſs or corn, 

it will be eaſy in the collection of foreſt trees to 
ſuit all theſe different ſoils and ſituations to particu- 
lar advantage; and any very poor land, or waſte 
und, may be improved by ſuch plantations; as 

in all boggy and watery fituations, may have =_ 
table plantations of aquatics, ſuch as Alder, Willow, 
Poplar, and others; and in the drier, upper, and 
higher grounds, have any of the other foreſt tree 


e 
2 „ Foreſt 
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Foreſt trees, are ſuch as grow from twenty or 
thirty, to fifty or an hundred feet high ; conſiſting 
both of the evergreen and deciduous tribe, as exhi- 
bited in the 3 „ of the different 


ſpecies. | 


" "a . J 


————— 


5. 
b 


ARBOR VITE, or Tree of Liſe——Thuyja—— 
Common American Arbor Vitz—China Arbor 
Vitæ. Both raiſed from ſeeds in Spring, in a 
border or in pots of light earth, ſowed half an 


inch deep; and by layers and cane in Autumn, * 
, &c, (Evergreen. 


ALDER TREE—-Berula Ann Round leaved 
Alder Long- leaved American Alder Hoary- 
leaved Alder White Alder. Raiſed by ſeed, 


layers, and cuttings, in Autumn or en i 
Deciduous.) | £28 


ASH TREE—PFraxinus—Common Eng liſh. Alu 
American Aſh— Black American Am White 
American Aſh— Red American Aſh. All raiſed 


| (Becidu called Aſh: keys, ſowed in Autumn, 
\( | 


ciduous ) 


BAY TREE Laura nobilis Common Toy Tree. 


Raiſed by ſeed, ſuckers, and 1 4 in Autumn. 
(kEyergreen.) 


BEECH TREE— Fagu: Hua, .- Common . 
Tree. Raiſed by ſeed in Autumn, OTIS Ws 


aa 12 28 
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BIRCH TREE—Berula— Common White Birch 
Black Virginia Birch—-Poplar-leaved. Virginia 
Birch—Canada Birch. Raiſed by ſeeds and layers 
in Autumn. (Deciduous . 


BOX TREE —- Buxus arboreſcen. Common Tree 
Box—-Broad-leaved—- Narrow- leaved. Raiſed 
by layers, cuttings, and ſeed in Autumn. (Ever- 
green. 


1 


Cedar of Lebanon. Raiſed by ſeed in the Spring, 
in beds or pots of light rich earth, ſowed half an 
inch deep. (Evergreen.) 

CEDAR of VIRGINIA— Juniperus VILA 
Red Virginian Cedar, Raiſed by ſeed, in Au- 
tumn or Spring, in light carth, ſowed half an; 
inch deep. (Evergreen. Þ), 


CHERRY TREE— Prunus · Cera ſus avium—-Wild: 
Black Cherry Prunus Padus, or Bird Cherry, 
Raiſed from the ſtones of the fruit in Autumn, 
ſowed an inch deep. (Deciduous.) 


CHESNUT TREE —Fagus Caftanea—- Common 

Spaniſn Cheſnut. Raiſed from the nuts, in Spring, 
in beds of common earth, ſowed two inches deep. 
(Deciduous.) 


CORK TREE—2wercys Suben—-Common Cork 
Tree, Raiſed: by the acorns ſowed in Autumn.. 
* (Evergreen.) 5 "ns 


CORNEL TREE, or Cornelian Cherry—Cornus. 
Maß, or Male Cornel Tree. Raiſed by ſeed, 
icke, lavers, and entiags, (Deciduous.) 

3 CYPRESS 


CEDAR of LIBANU Pinus Cedrus—- Common 


mas wt I 
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. I CYPRESS TREE—-Cupreſui—Upright; and Hori- 

ia 

| zontal Evergreen Cypreſs. Deciduous Cypreſs, 

* | Raiſed by ſeed: principally; and ſometimes by 
layers and cuttings. (Evergreen and deciduous, ) 

J ELM TREE -U, eee Eagliſh Elm-— 

| Narrow-leaved Corniſh . Elm Broad Rough» 


8 jeaved Wych Elm—Smooth-leaved Wych Elm 
| — Dutch Rough-barked Elm, with very broad 
rough leaves——Najrow-Jeaved Dutch Elm 

wy American Elm. Propagated moſtly by ſuckers 


ſeed. (Deciduous. ) 


ELDER TREE. San bac 1 — Black- 
| berried Elder W hite-berried Elder. Raiſed 


an inch n Weng ) 

FIR TREE—Pinus 2 Den e Fir- 
Silver Fir Canada Spruce Fir, conſiſting of the 
White, Black, and Red kinds. Raiſed all by ſeed 


only, ſcwed in the Spring half an inch ae in 


beds of light oat. (Evergreen. ) 


II AZ, EL-NUT TR EE—. Corylus et a” 


layers. ae 


HOLLY TREE Ii A. paifulium—Common th 
res Propagated — ſeed ſowed in Autumn, an 


you before wy come 1 10 men, 


HORN. 


* 


f 


/ 


and layers, abundantly in Autumn, &c. or occa- 
ſionally by | pot ny. Ca * and * 


from cuttings and berries, ſowed in A &c. 


mon Hazel-Nut Tree. Raiſed chiefly from the 
nuts in Autumn or Spring; or by ſuckers and 


inch deep, which often remains till the ſecond 


— —— =»: 
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HORNBEAM: TREE—-Carpinus- Betulus—» Come, 
mon Hornbeam—VirginiaLong-leavedHornbeam ( 
Virginia Flowering Hornbeam Raiſed by ſeed 
and layers in Autumn, ſowing the ſeed an. inch 
and half deep, (Deciduous,) MO 


HORSE CHESNUT—- #/culus Hippo-caſtanum 
Common Horſe Cheſnut. Raiſed always from 
the nuts, in Autumn or Spring, planted in drills 

two inches deep, (Deciduous.) 


LEABURNUM=—-Cyri/us-Laburnum—--Broad-leaved 

| Laburnum—Narrow-leaved, Raiſed generally 
by ſeed, in the Spring, ſowed an inch deep, or 
occaſionally by layers and cuttings, (Decidu- 


ous.) 


LARCH'TREE—Pinus Larix Common Red Larch 
Tree — Black American Larch Tree Horizontal 
Larch. Raiſed always from the ſeed of the 

* = cones, ſowed halt an inch deep in light earth, itt 
March. (Deciduous.) | 


LAUREL TREE—Prunus Laure- ceraſa. Common O. 
Laure] Tree. Raiſed plenteouſſy by cuttings 
early in Autumn; alſo by layers and ſeed. (Ever- 
green.) : l 


- 


LIME TREE—77ka—Common Lime Tree—Red- P. 
twigged Lime Tree American Lime Tree. Pro- | 
Pagated by layers, cuttings, and ſuckers; and 
occalionlly by ſeed; in Autumn. 

| P 

MAPLE TREE — Acer —- Common Smaller Maple 
Greater Maple, or Sycamore Tree Norway 
Maple Aſh- leaved Virginia Maple Plane: tree - 
leaved Norway Maple Sugar American Maple 

Penſyl- 
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Penſylvaniarr Maple. Propagated plenteouſly by 
ſeed, layers, and cuttings in Autumn or Spring, 
(Deciduous. ) 

MOUNTAIN-ASH=—-Sorbus Acuparia - Common 
Mountain Aſh. Raiſed by ſeed ſowed an inch 
deep in Autumn. (Deciduous.) 


NETTLE TREE—Gelris—Black-fruited European 
"Nettle Tree——Purple-fruited American Nettle 
Tree. Propagated by ſeed chiefly, in a warm bor- 
der, in Autumn or Spring, in light earth, ſowed 
an inch deep; and by layers and cuttings, (De- 

+ ciduous.) 


OAK TREE —NAzercu.—- Common Engliſh Oak— 
Cheſnut-leaved American Oak—Willow-leaved 
American Oak White Virginia Oak—Red Vir- 
ginia Oak — Black Virginia Oak—Prickly-cup- 

ed Spaniſh Oak. Raiſed from the acorns, ſowed 
in Autumn or early in Spring, two inches deep. 
(Deciduous. ) | | 


OAK, the Evergreen Quercus Ilex Common 
Evergreen Oak — American Live Oak, Propa- 
gated by the acorns, as the deciduous oaks. (Ever- 
green.) 

PEAR TREE——Pyrus communis Common Pear 
Tree. Raiſed for this purpoſe from ſeed of any 
ſort of pear, ſowed in Autumn. (Deciduous.) 


'PINE - TREE—Pi3rus—Pinaſter,' or Broad-leaved 

| Wild Pine—Scotch, or-Smal]-leaved Wild Pine, 
called Scotch Fir—Pinea, or Stone Pine -New- 
England, or Weymouth Pine—Virginia Swamp 


P Ine. 
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Pine. All raiſed from ſeed ſowed in light earthy 
half an inch deep, in March. (Evergreen.)- 


The- pine is diſtinguiſhed from the firs i produc. 
| ing their leaves by two, three, or fiye 'Og ther... 


PLANE TREE—Platanus—Occidental, or Wel. 
tern Plane of America Spaniſh, or Middle Plane 
—Maple-leaved Plane. Raiſed by ſeed, ſowed 
in Autumn or Spring, half an inch deep; and 
by layers and cuttings. (Deciduous, ) | 


PLUM TREE—Prunus domeſtica Common Plum 
Tree. Propagated as a timber tree, by ſowjng 
the ſtones of any ſort of plum, in Autumn, an 
inch or two deep, and by ſuckers. 


C 


POPLAR TREE—-Populus—-- White Poplar, or 
Abele Tree—Lombardy Poplar—Black Poplar 
, —Trembling Poplar, or Aſpen Tree—American 
Balſamic Poplar—Tacamahacca, or Smaller Bal- 
ſamic Poplar— Virginia Variable-leaved Poplar, 
All eaſily raiſed in abundance, by cuttings, layers, 
and ſuckers in Autumn, &c. or occaſionally by 
ſeed. (Deciduous,) 


SALLOW TREE see Willow, 


SERVICE TREE—Sorbus domeſtica—-Cultivated, 
or Eatable-fruited Service Tree. Raiſed from 
ſeed, ſou ed in Autumn, in a dry warm border, 
or i pots an ** deep. (Deciduous. ) 


SERVI | 7 W1 — 
Witd Service Tree, — White Beam, or White- 
Ip free. Raiſed moſtly by ſeed, in Autumn, 


oy in licht _ an inch "P they often 


lie 
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lie in the ground till the ſecond Spring; alſo 
by layers and cuttings, (Deciduous.) = 


WALNUT TREE—- Juglan;—-Common Walnut "W 


Tree—-Black Virginia Walnut Tree—- White 
Virginia Walnut, or Hickery Nut Tree—Shag- 
barked Hickery Nut Tree. All propagated by 
the nuts, planted in Autumn, or preſerved in 
{and till February, and planted two inches deep. 
(Deciduous.) 


WILLOW TREE — Salix - Common White Wil- 


low — Red Willow - Almond-leaved Willow 
Shining Willow——-Norfolk Purple Willow— 
Brown Willow—Cra k, or Brittle Willow— 
Babylonian, or Weeping Willow——Glaucous- 
leaved Tough Willow —— Pentandrious Sweet 
Willow ——Netted Round-leaved Willow—— 
Woolly Lapland Willow—Triandrious Whites 
barked Willow—Sallow Tree, or Oval Rough- 
leaved Willow Dwart Yellow Ofier Willow, 


All propagated freely by cuttings, both of the 


young ſhoots, a foot or two long, in moiſt ground; 
or large truncheons, or poles, in Autumn, Win- 
ter, or Spring, (Deciduous.) 


TULIP TREE—Liriodexdron Tulipifera— Common 
American Tulip Tree, Raiſed by ſeed, ſowed 


half an inch deep in a bed of light earth, in the 
Spring, (Deciduous.) 


YEW TREE—Taxss baccata—Common Berry 


bearing Yew Tree. Raiſed from ſeed, ſowing 
the berries whole, in Autumn, in light earth, 
Ralf an inch deep. (Evergreen,) .. 


M 
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Pine, All raiſed from ſeed ſowed in light earth, 
half an inch deep, in March. . (Evergreen, ). 


The- pine is diſtinguiſhed From the firs in orodae. 


ing their leaves by two, three, or iye together. 


PLANE TREE—Platanus—Occidental, or Wel. 
tern Plane of America—Spaniſh, or Middle Plane 
/ —Maple-leaved Plane. Raiſed by ſeed, ſowed 
in Autumn or Spring, half an inch deep; and 
by layers and cuttixigs.” (Deciduous, ) 


PLUM TREE—Prunus domeſtica—Common Plum 
Tree. Propagated as a timber tree, by ſowing 
the ſtones of any ſort of plum, in Autumn, an 
inch or two deep, and by 1 


POPLAR TREE—-Populus—- White Poplar, or 

Abele Tree—Lombardy Poplar—Black Poplar 

, —Trembling Poplar, or Aſpen Tree—American 

| Balſamic Poplar—Tacamahacca, or Smaller Bal- 

ſamic Poplar—Virginia Variable-leaved Poplar, 

All eaſily raiſed in abundance, by cuttings, layers, 

and ſuckers in Autumn, &c. or occalionally by 
ſeed. (Deciduous,) 


SALLOW TREE See Willow, 


SERVICE TREE — Sorbus domeſtica—-Cultivated, 
or Eatable-fruited Service Tree. Raiſed from 
ſeed, ſoned in Autumn, in a dry warm border, 
or i pots an inch deep. (Deciduous ) 


SERVI I — 
WiN Service Tree, —White Beam, or White- 
Ip Tree. Raiſed moſtly by ſeed, in Autumn, 


0 in licht 22 28 an inch N they often 


lie 


T 


- 
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lie in the ground till the ſecond Spring; alſo 


by layers and cuttings, (Deciduous,) 


WALNUT TREE—- 7ug/an;—-Common Walnut * 
Tree—-Black Virginia Walaut Tree—-White 


Virginia Walnut, or Hickery Nut Tree —Shag- 


barked Hickery Nut Tree. All propagated by 


the nuts, planted in Autumn, or preſerved in 
{and till February, and planted two inches deep, 
(Deciduous.) 


\ 


WILLOW TREE—Salix—Common White Wil- 


low—Red Wilow—Almond-leaved Willow— 
Shining Willov;—-Norfolk Purple Willow— 
Brown Willow—Cra k, or Brittle Willow— 
Babylonian, or Weeping Wi!low——G laucous- 
leaved Tough Willow —— Pentandrious Sweet 
Willow ——Netted Round-leaved Wilow—— 
Woolly Lapland Willow—Triandrious Whites 
barked Willow—Sallow Tree, or Oval Rough- 
leaved Willow Dwarf Yellow Oſier Willow, 


All propagated freely by cuttings, both of the 


young ſhoots, a foot or two long, in moiſt ground; 
or large truncheons, or poles, in Autumn, Win- 
ter, or Spring. (Deciduous.) 


TULIP TREE—Liriodendron Tulipifera Common 


American Tulip Tree. Raiſed by ſeed, ſowed 
half an inch deep in a bed of light earth, in the 
Spring, (Deciduous.) 


YEW TREE—Taxzs baccata—Common Berry. 


bearing Yew Tree, ' Raiſed from feed, ſowing 
the berries whole, in Autumn, in light earth, 


half an inch deep. (Evergreen,) .. 
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In raiſing the different foreſt trees, either by 
ſeed, ſuckers, layers, or cuttings, nearly the ſame 
methods, in many reſpects, are to be obſerved as 
for thoſe of the pleaſure ground; but take the fol- 
lowing general directions of the different methods. 

By feea, conſiſting of ſmall ſeeds, kernels, maſt, 
acorns, nuts, ſtones, berries, &c. moſt of which 
may be ſowed in Autumn, in October or Novem- 
ber, and ſome principally in the Spring, in Febru- 
ary and March, as mentioned under their reſpective 
heads ; obſerving, in the nut, ſtone, and berry kinds, 
when not ſowed til} Spring, ſhould generally be 
preſerved till then in dry ſand; and as to the mode 
of ſowing. it ſhould be in three or four feet wide 
beds of light earth, either promiſcuouſly on the ſur- 
face, and covered from half an inch to two or three. 
deep with eartb,'according to the ſize of the ſeed, or 
in drills the ſame depth, the ſmaller feeds covered 
ſhalloweſt, and the larger forts have the covering of 
earth deeper in proportion; obſerving, if by ſowing 
in beds on the ſurface, previouſly with the rake or 
pade, trim from about half an inch to one, two, 
or three inches depth of earth evenly off the ſurface 
into the alley in a ridge, then ſow the ſeed, and 
ſmooth it evenly into the earth with the back of 
the ſpade, and directly cover it a proper depth with 

e earth, from the alley ; and by ſowing in drills, 

raw the drills with an hoe, a proportionable depth, 


as above; ſow the feeds along the bottom, and cover 


them in with the earth. | 
In moſt ſorts, the ſeeds will come up the follow- 
ing April and May; and ſome of the hard bony-ſeed- 
ed kinds, ſuch as Holly, Wild Service, &c. will re- 
main in the ground till the ſecond Spring ; obſerv- 
ing to keep the ſeed- beds clean weeded : and when 
the plants are one or two years old, they ſhould be 
lanted out in the nurſery, digging them up care- 
Tully out of the ſeed-bed, and ſhorten the 2 
cular 
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dicular tap- root and any lower lateral ſhoots of the 
ſtem, but preſerve the top entire, then plant them 
in rows, ſome of the ſmaller kinds in beds, in rows 
from fix to twelve inches aſunder for the preſent; 
and the large plants in nurſery rows, two or three feet 


alunder by one or two feet in the row; the ſmall plants 


with ſlender roots, may be dibbled in, or, as well as 
the larger plants, may have ſmall trenches cut out 
with the ſpade along the line, ſix or eight inches 
deep, ſo place the plants with the rofts in the 
trench, and trim in the earth, and tread it gently io 
fix the roots and the plants upright ; or in planting 


out the {.celings, may put in the common kinds by 


ſlit-planting with the . pade, ſtriking it down paral- 
lel with the line, then make a croſs cut, and dire&ly 
introduce the plant, biinging it cloſe up to the 
tine, and treed he earth cloſe to the root; and thus 
in one or other of theſe methods, proceed till the 


whole is plant-d, 


Being thus planted in the nurſery, keep them 


clean from weeds by haring the ground between 
the rows in Summer and in Winter digged one 
ſpade deep, turning all weeds to the bottom; wr 
keep the trees to clean ſingle ſtems, by pruning o 
ſtrong lateral ſhoots and let the tops aſpire in 

eight, ve” | 

When the trees are from three or four, to fix or 
ſeven feet high, they are of proper ſize for final 
tranſplantation where they are to remain, 

By ſuckers, ſeveral ſorts produce many ſuckers 


from the root, ſuch as Elm, Lime, Poplar, Hazel, 


Pear, Plum, &c. growing one, two, or three feet 
long in one Summer's ſhoot, digging them up in 
Autumn, &c. following, with. roots, and plant 
them in nurſery rows, two or three feet diſtance by 
one in the row, as for the ſeedlings ; managing 


them in the ſame manner, 
M 2 By 
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By layers, this is p=iformed with the young 
ſhoots, and for which purpoſe, ſhould have ſome 
young trezs of the reſpective ſorts planted for ſtools, 
and when two or three inches thick, or more, in the 
ſtem, then headed down near the bottom to furniſh 
a ſupply of ſhoots near the earth, properly ſituated 
for laying, which when one or two years old, lay 
them in Autumn; digging the earth around the 
ſtools, and proceed to peg down all the ſhoots into 
the earth, obſerving, thoſe of the hard wooded kinds 
ſhould be tongued or flit half an inch, or an inch, or 
more, in the under fide, ſo laying cach regularly in 
the earth, three or four inches deep, peg them 
down with hooked ſticks, and cover the body of 
the ſhoots the proper depth with earth, leaving the 
tops out from about three to four, five, or fix inches, 
or more, in length, or headed to an eye or two, that 
they may make a ſtrong ſhoot for a leader, | 

They will moſtly be rooted in one Summer, and 
ſhoot at top; then, in Autumn, about October or 
November, &c. cut them from the parent, and 
ome them in nurſery rows, as for the ſeed ing and 

ucker plants, 

By cuttings, chuſe principally young ſhoots of one 
Summer's growth, which cut off in Autumn, at 
the fall of the leaf, or in Winter or Spring in open 
weather, in lengths, from ten or twelve, to eigh- 
teen inches long, trimming off any lateral twigs; 

and ſhorten week, crooked, or ſtraggling tops, but 
leave the robuſt ones at full length, and plant them 
by dibble, in a moiſt ſituation, and ſome in ſhady 
borders, in rows a foot aſunder; they will root and 
make ſhocts at top the firſt Summer, obſerving to 
train each toa ſingle upright ſhoot ſor a ſtem, with 
the top entire, as for the ſeedlings, &c. 

But in ſome ſorts, large cuttings, truncheons, or 

les, one, two, or three yards long, will grow, 
ſuch as Willow, Poplar, Alder, &c, planted — 

moi 
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moiſt or. watery ſoils, at once to remain, where 
required to raiſe them to a large ſize as ſoon 
as poſlible, planting them one third into the 

roun 

When the young trees raiſed by any of theſe me- 
thods in the nurſery for tranſplanting, are from three 
or four, to fix or eight feet high, they ſhould be 
planted out finally, but the younger the better, in 
Autumn or Winter, &c. in open weather; allotting 
the low, marſhy, dg), and watery ſituations for 
the aquatic tribe, ſuch as Alders, Poplars, Willows, 
Sallow, Ofiers, Birch, &c. which will proſper 
in places in a manner almoſt covered with water, 
and yield conſiderable profits both as underwood, 
pollards, and timber; allowing all the other ſorts, 
the drier or more upland places, or any where out 
of water, and high or hilly grounds, declivities, 
&c. though the aquatic kinds may allo be planted 
in any upland or dry grounds, where required, for 


they will thrive in any common ſoil and ſituation 3 


obſerving, in the diſtribution of the trees, to allot 
the evergreen and deciduous kinds principally ſepa- 


rate .plantations, 


The ground intended for plantations, ſhould be 
fenced either with ditches, hedges, palings, &c. 
againſt the inroads of cattle. | 

In proceeding to the planting, let the trees be 
2 up in the nurſery with as good a ſpread of 


Toots as poſſible, cut off any perpendicular or tap- 
root, and broken parts, leaving the reſt entire, 


prune off alſo any ſtrong lateral ſhoots of the ſtem, 
retaining the top whole, and plant them any where 
intended, ſome either jn wide rows, ten, or fifteen, 
or twenty feet aſunder, though if planted only half 
the diſtance, the trees will thereby draw up one 


another ſtraight and more expeditiouſly-in growth; 


o 


et t three, ar four feet in 
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the row, in order thus to admit of ſeveral thinnings 
by degrees, as underweood, after the firſt ſeven or 
eight years growth, and every ſeven, eight, or ten 
r aſierwards, each time leaving the moſt thriv- 
ng plants to grow up to ſtandards ; performing the 
lanting by opening apertures .in the earth with a 
pade, not too deep, placing the trees with their 
-upper roots only from about three or four to five or 
fix inches below the ſurface, covering them in evenly 
with the earth finely broken, and then tread it gently 
about the roots to fix the plant firmly and upright. 
By making plantations of foreſt trees while young, 
of three, or four, or not above ſix or ſeven feet high, 
they more freely eſtabliſh their roots, and in the 
end, make more thriving plantations than larger 
trees; for which reaſon, ſome either raiſe the trees 
at once in the ſame pround where they are always 
to ſtand, not to be checked by removal, or plant 
them out quite young from the nurſery, when only 
two or three feet high; each method as below. 

Sometimes, in forming conſiderable plantations 
of ſuch trees particularly as are commonly raiſed 
from ſeed, it is effected by ſowing the ſeed at once 
where the trees are to remain, the ground being 
Prepared by ploughing or digging, &c. then draw 
drills three or ſour feet aſunder, and the ſeed ſowed 
pretty cloſe in the drills, to allow of a plentiful 
thinning of underwood and poles, &c. Alfo ſome- 
times, to ſave tiouhle in forming large plantation s, 
the plants are juſt raiſed in the nurſery, and permit- 
ted to grow one or two feet high in the feed-bed, 
thence planted out at once, he ground being prepar- 
ed, plant them either by digging holes, or, if very 
Ima!l-rooted plants. by making a flit or crevice in the 
earth with the ſpade, for each plant, if great expedi- 
tion is requiſite ; or ſometimes, for cloſe planting, a 
trench is cut out the whole length of each row, one 
| perſon depr ſiting the roots of the plants in the 

trench, while another trims in the earth. 1 
| et 
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Let the ſeveral plantations of new-planted foreſt 
trees in their younger growth, be examined from time 
to time, in order both to ſet upright ſuch as have 
been diſplaced by impetuous winds, &c. and to 
clear them from all rampant weeds, which would 
ſoon over-top the fmall . | 

In their advanced growth, thoſe which were 
planted or ſowed thick, deſigned as underwood, for 
frequent cutting, in the order of thinning, for poles 
or faggot- wood for firing, &c. will be ready for the 
firſt fall, in ſeven, eight, or ten years, when begin- 
ning at one end of the plantation, cut down an eligi- 
ble portion, leaving the moſt thriving plants at mo- 
derate diſtances, to grow larger, and ſome for timber ; 
and next year, advancing farther in the plantation, 
cut another quantity of underwood, preſerving the 
ſtrongeſt as before, to grow up ; and fo proceed with 
a cutting annually till got quite through the 3 
tion, always leaving plenty of the moſt proſperous 
trees at regular diſtances, to be afterwards gradually 
thinned; and by that time the laſt fall of under- 
wood is performed, the remaining ſtools of the 
firſt will, in many of the deciduous forts particu- 
larly, have ſhoot up again in their turn, and be fit 
to cut again in the foregoing progreſſive order, for 
various ſtronger purpoſes, ſtil] leaving the beſt to 
grow to full fize for timber; which in ſome ſorts 
will be fit in thirty or forty years, others double 
that time, and ſome an hundred years or more; 
and ſuch as the Oak, a very flow grower, require 
a much longer time to obtain its full growth. 

The trees left for larger purpoſes, and for timber, 
will advance out of the way of the underwoud, and 


which, as they increaſe conſiderably in growth, 


ſhould alſo, where they grow cloſe, be thinned in 
fome regular order, leaving them at laſt, from fifteen 
to twenty feet or more afunder, 
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HERBACEOUS, PERENNIAL awd BIENNIAL, 


FIBROUS axy FLESHY-ROOTED, 
FLOWERING ax ORNAMENTAL 
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10 ADORNING THE 


PLEASURE GROUND. 
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U NDER this arrangement is compriſed all the 
principal herbaceous, fibrous-rooted perennials and 
biennials of the flowery ornamental tribe, for deco- 
rating the pleaſure ground and flower garden, and for 
variety and curioſity; are denominated herbaceous, 
as being of an herb-like nature, in not having woody 
or durable Ralks, but ſuch, for the general part, 
whoſe ſtalks are renewed annually, comprehending 
very conſiderably more of the perennialthan biennial 
kinds; all hardy plants that will ſucceed in any 
of the 1 borders, and other compartments 
in the pleaſure ground, &c, and ſhrubbery clumps ; 
and being of various habits, ſhu&ure, and mag- 
nitude of growth, from three or four inches, 
to ſix or eight feet high, exhibiting a vaſt diverſity 
in their different growths, foliage, and flowers, and 

in 
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in their times of flowering, affording a conſtant 
ſucceſſion of bloom in the different ſorts, from Janu- 
ary or February till November; the perennials re- 
maining many years by the root, producing flowers 
annually, but the biennials flower only once in 
good perfection, as explained below, : 
The perennials are fifty to one the moſt numerous, 
have abiding or perennial roots, of many years du- 
ration, ſending up flower-ſtalks every Spring, all 
flowering the lame year, ſome in the Spring ſeaſon, 
Others in Summer and Autumn, each at their reſpec. 
tive ſeaſon, ripen ſeeds, then decay down to the root 
in Autumn or Winter following; and the roots 
increaſe into off-ſets, by which moſt of the ſorts 
may be readily propagated by ſlipping or dividing 
them in Autumn or Spring, many of them alſo by 
ſeed, and ſome by flips and cuttings of their ſtalks 
in Summer ; each method as hereafter explained, 
And the biennials, or two-year plants, are ſuch 
as riſe from ſeed one year, growing ſtocky and pro- 
duce only leaves, — next year ſhoot up flower- 
ſtalks, flower and ripen ſeed, then moſtly die ſtalk 
and root ; ſome — be raiſed every year from 
feed, —See the. liſt of biennials aſter the following 


general arrangement, 7 | 
But the whole, both perennials and biennials, are 


exhibited together in the following general arrange- 


ment, all the ſpecies in their proper families or 
enera, according to the botanic characters of their 
werg which conſtitute their genus or family; 
ranging the different genera or families alphabeti- 
cally, each by its botanic or generical Latin name, 
with that of the Enpliſh, together with the names 
of the ſpecies ; and by this arrangement every plant 
pears in the family or genus to which it belongs, 
agreeable to the laws of ſyſtematic botany, by which 
all plants are claſſed conſiſtent with the reſpective 


ſtructure of their flowers. 
- g as ACANTHUS 


— 
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ACANTHUS—- Bear's Breech— Acanthus—--Come 
mon Prickly-leaved—Solt, or Smooth- leaved. 


ACHILLEA—Milfoil, 6r 3 Ie oO — 
Common White lo wered Common, with 
le flowers Hoary Milfoil—Silvery-leavel— — 
3 Cottan-leaved—Southernwood-leaved 
Noble, or Sweet Milfoil—F4chilleas Plarmica, 
Agermam, or Sweet Maud ered Sneezwort—— 


eratum, or Sweet Maudlin, 


ACONITUM— Monk's-Hood, or Wolf's-Bane 
Blue-flowered—-Yellow Poiſonous — Wholeſome 
White-flowered—Variegated Blue Great Voilet- 
coloured Greater Purple Blue Purple Pyre- 


næan Fennel-leaved - Uncinated Blue Philadel- 
phian. 


ACORUS—3weet Ruſh, or Calamus aromaticus. 


ACTEA—Herb-Chriſtopher—-Spiked-flowered-— q 
White · berried - Racemoſe- flowering. | 


ADONIS—Perennial Yellow Azonis. 


ADOX A—Hollow-root, or Tuberous Moſchatel. 


AGE RATUM - Hemp Agrimony— Tall Perennial 
Ag eratums 


AGRIMONI PETE'S...” or Com- 
mon Pinnated-leaved Agrimony—Three-leaved, 
or Agrimonoiden Sweet: ſcenied. 0 


AGROSTEMA—Roſe Campion—Red-flowered— 
White-flo wered-=Red and W hite—Double, 


AJUCA, or Bugle—Oriental;or Eaſtern---Pyrac Wy 
© midal—Creeping, 11 
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ALCEA—Hollyhock, or Roſe-Mallow—Common 
Roſe-coloured—Red-flowered—Black-red—- Pur. 


| lr anon mi EE W hite—- Dou- 


le and Single of each—Vig-leaved, 


ALCHEMILLA—Lady's Mantle—-Common Lo- 
bated-leaved — Hairy-leaved Common —.-Five- 
leaved——Alpine Digitated-leaved Alpine 
Downy-leaved. 


ALETRIS—Aletri——Farinoſe American—Hya- 
cinth-flowered—Uvaria, or Aloe Aletris. 


ALYSSUM—Madwort, or Aluſon— Rock, or com. 


mon Yellow Sea Purſlane-leaved Trailing 
White——Ycllow of Crete Prick iy Upright 
White — North American Purpla—Hoary-leaved 
—Blzadder;podded— Mountain, | 


ALTHEA——YMarſh-Mallow—--Common Downy 
Entire-leaved—Cut-leaved Common Hemp- 
leaved, or Palmated— Hairy Trifid-leaved. 


5 AMMM-Biſkop'sWeed—— Major, or Greater— 


Glaucous-leaved. 


ANCHUSA—Bugloſs—Common Officinal Bugloſs 
—Evergreen—Oriental, or Eaſtern—Virginian, 


ANDRYALA——Downy Sow-1hiftle-—Wool!y- 
leaved— Rough Woolly-leaved, © 1 


- 


ANEMONE— Aremon:— Garden Anemone, many 
varieties—White Wood Anemone—Blue Wood 
— German Wood—Double Wood——Forking- 
ſtalked— Narcifſus-flowerd—Goat's-rue-lcaved, or 
Thalictroides— Apennine Blue-flowered—-Alpine 

| White-flowered, major and minor, | 
| ANEMONE 
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ANEMONE-PULSATILLA, or Paſque-F lower 
Common Large-flowered. 


ANEMONE-HEPATICA, or |He)atica——Blue- 
ä ˙ of 
c ac 


ANGELICA— Argetica—Common'' Art hargelica— 
Wild or Wood Angelica Dark. purple of Canada 
Shining · leaved Canadian. ; 


ANTH EMIS—Chamomile——Noble, or Common 
Single-flowered—-Double-flowered Common-— 
Pyrethrum, or Pellitory of Spain—Alpine—Dying 
Tanſey- leaved Swediſn— dea Chamomile, 


ANTH ERICUM, Or Spi · wort Liliage, or 
Single- ſtalk ed White—B ching · ſtalkedLili- 
a/irum, or St. Bruno's Lily—Revolute- flowered. 


ANTHY LLIS-—Kidney ED AIG 


or Vulneraria. 


ANTIRRHINUM—Snap-Dragon—Greater dil 
Dragon, many varieties, of different colours— 
| Montpelier Sweet-ſmelling——Flax-leaved—— 
Broom-leaved—Rock Snap-Dragon of Spain. 


ANTIRRHINUM-Lizaria, or Toad-Flax—Yellow- \ 
flowered. 


APOCYNU — — 
Canadian. 


AQUI | LEGIA-——Colunbing———Cammen e 
ered Double Starry: floweredRoſe · flo wer- 


ed Nectarium-flower Double and Treble 
| N | Ne ctarium 
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NeQarium-flowered —-V ariegated-flowered of 
each— Canada Dwarf Columbine. 


ARABIS Alpina, or Jos White——Baſtard. 


Tower-Muſtard, 


ARI STOLOCHIA——Bi rthwort——Pjftelochia, or 


Dentated Heart-leaved nne Birth wort | 


Round Birthwort, - 


ARTEMISIA—Mug wort and Wormwood, "WER — 
Common Mu . or Wormwood 
— Pontic, or Roman Wormwood—Maritime, or 
Sea Wormwood—Santonica, or Tartarian Mug- 
wort—EJuciſh, or Lavender-leaved Sea Worm- 


wood. 


6 
geted- leaved— Three. Ieaved· Broad · leaved 
Dracunculus, or Dragon's. hes. 


ARUNDO—Reed—Common Marth Reed —PForty-' 
al — Portugal n 
raſs. ery ra a 


4 ASARUM—Afarabacea-—Common Europenn—- 
p< | 


ASCLEPIAS, ot Swallow-wort-—Conmnioh White . 


—Yecllow—Black—Fleſh-coloured— Syrian, or 


Dog 1 Dog's- _— A - 


cy num. 


ASPHODELUS, or King  Spear—Aptodel—Yel- : 


ere Tag 2 


37 ⁰ — 92 4 


5 
= 1 . * © 
Ader ben LOO 2 ASrE- 
5 0 
* ' 


> 
un 
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Are or Sweet- 
ſcented. 


 ASPLEVIUM spleen wort, or Hart's- Tongue 
Ceterach, or Common Spieenwort— Scolopendrium, 
or Common Hart's-Tongue, compriſing the Curled- 
leaved, Waved- leaved, Multifid-leaved, and Cut- 
leaved—T7iclenaner, or Maiden-hair— Adiantum 
nigrum, or Black—Ruta muraria, or Wall Rue. 


ASTER, or Starwort—-Tradeſcant's, or Michael- 
mas Daiſy—— Amellus, or Italian Alter ——Gteat- 
flowered Blue, or Cateſby's Starwort- Blue 
Alpine—— Heath-like Buſhy Divaricating- 
branched—New Engtand—-Red-ſtalked—-Flax. 

| leaved—Toad-flax-leaved—-Heart-ſhaped-leaved 
—Triprlium, or Sea Starwort——One-colourcd 
Blue Stiff. leaved— -Mutable, or Variating- 
flowered—— New Holland  Waved-leaved— 
Smooth-leaved—Buſhy White—-Sorry-flowered 

| —dmall-leaved, | | i 


ASTRAGULUS—1i{-wetch, or Wild 1;quorice 
| —PFox-tail Afragulus—-Goat” „ Rue- e. ved Al- 
_ Cicer, or Bladder- 3 
eaved— Great YeJlow Eaſteern . 


ASTRAN TI eee. rea B Black 
Minor Black. = eee. BY 


=  & 7 


ATHAMANTA—Meen, or __— 21 


ATLOPA <—— Deadly Nightſhade r or 
nnn Foiſonous—Mandrag era, or Mandrake, 


4 


N 2 BELLIS 


4 


— ę—[——— ts * 
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BELLI S Hai — Double White Double Red 
Double Red Tr White— Double Fleſh-coloured 
Proliferous, or Hen and Chickens—Cock's-comb 
Red— White Cock's-comb-flowered, 


BOR AGO—Borage—Perennial of Conſtantinople, 


BETONI CA—Betony — — Officinal or Common 
Deniſh—Eallem-—Alpine. 


BUBON— Macedonian Parſley—Common of Mace- 
e nn Sicilian. 


BUPTHALMUM—Ox-eye—Helianthoide avere 
—Great- flowered. 


BUP LEURUM— Hare tar Long: leaved. 
BUTOMUS—Fowering-Ruſh; 


CACALIA—-Foreign Colt'r-Foot—- Alpine—Spear- 
lea 99 eet Canadian. 


CALTH A . or Merſt-Marigotd—Double- 


| flowered, 


CAMPANULA— tf flower —Pyramidal 3 
Pyramidal White Peach · leaved White Peach- 
leaved Blue—Trachelium, or Neitle · leaved White 
—Nettle-lcved Blue—Broad-leaved, 


ca MPANULA. media, or Canterbury Belk—Blae- 
Howered—Puxgio— White--Striped——Double, 


CA RDAMIN EL. nec i- Meadow Purples 
flowered—White—Double— Three-leaved. 


CALLA 


8 — 


C! 
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CALLA paluſtris, ar er Baſtard Dragons, or 


Arum. - 
11 5 — 1 


AR DUN S—Thiſtle=—Fiſh Thiſtle—Helenium- 
leaved, or Melancholy Thiſtle, | 


.CASSIA meriſandice-—Maryland Wild Senna. 


CATANANCHE cervla——Blue-Howered Candy 
ee 


CENTAU A purple 
Woad.leaved Yellow— Mountain Perennial Blue 
| Bottle—-White-leaved Mountain bictinated- 
leaved—Shining-leaved—Great-headed-—fF acea, 
or Knapweed. 


CHIERANTHUS— Wall-Flower— Yellow Wall- 
 Flower—Bloody Wall- White Wall; double of 
each, 


CHEIRANTHUS Jcanus—-Stock Gilliflower 
White Stock —-Biompton, or Scarlet Stock-— 
Queen Stock. —pale· red Purple Striped * 


CERASTIIUM - Mouſe- ear Chickwoed+Creeping 
- Dow nytleaved. | iets Lama ad 
CHELIDONIUM—C elandne—-Greater-»Double- 
| eee Genus o Horned roppy. 


cuELONR, or Maryland For-ItbreguaSridotk 

White—Red Roſc. coloured Hairy Blue—— 
Penſtemon, or Amplexicaule-leaved, 

1275499 
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CHRYSANTHEMUM, or Corn Marigold— Late 
Daiſy flowered-— Great Daiſy-flowered—Mont- 
pelier—Corymbifcrous, 


CHRYSOCOMA—Goldy-Locks—German Chry- 


focoma, 


. CHRYSOSPLENIUM—Golden Saxifrage—Oppo 
fite-leaved—Alternate-leaved, f N 


CIRC AA—Enchanter's Nightſhade Common 
Ereft-ſtalked—C anada Broad-leaved———Alpine 
Climbing, Ba 


CLEMATIS—V irgin's Bower—Upright White— 
Entirc-leaved Blue—Creeping. | 


' CLINOPODIUM——Field Bafil, or Marjoram— 


Common Round-headed—— Hoary-leaved—— 
Rough-leaved. | 


CLYPEOLA maritima, or Sea Spaniſh-Treacle 
Muſtard, | 


COLLONSONIA— Canadian: | 
COMARUM palufre, or Marſh Cinquefoil. 
CONVALLARIA—Lil of the Falley—Common 

White—Double—Red—Striped. 
CONVALLARIA „ or Solaman's-Seal 

Common Many-pointed—Many-flowered —— 
| — — horled- 
 _ flowering=-Broad-leaved—Three-leaved, + 


CON" 181 
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CONVOLVULUS, or Bindweed Linear · leaved 
Dwarf-—Soldanella, or Kidney-leaved Dual. 


CONYZA candida, or White Flea-bane. 


COREOPSIS—-7 rek-ſeded . 
leaved— Three- lea ved Whirled- leaved. 


CORTUSA—-Bear's-ear Sanicle—-Auſtrian Short- 
cupped— Siberian Long-cupped. 


COTYLEDON wabilicur, or Navelwort. 
CRAMBE . Colewort, or Cabbage. 


CYCLAMEN, or * Bread Spring -flowering 
White—Red—-Purple——Variegated—-M arbled- 
leaved—- Autumnal - flo. — hite——Purple- 
flowering Round-leaved—— ed or "I 
White. 


CY NOGLOSSUM Onphabide——Onphaloides or 
Dwarf Creeping Spring Borage. 


CYPRIPE DIUM——Lady's Slipper cue. 
Maria, or Common Lady's Slipper, with p | 
red, yellow, — and variable en 2 

dous-· rooted Canad Jian. | 


— kin Flower - Lar 


DELPHIN IUM—/Ds 
'Great-flowered Bee 


ae. at ria, or Staves-Acre. 


DENTARIA—Trthwort Fi ive-leaved—Nine- 
leaved—Bulbiferous, 


DIAN-. 


kſpur— Tally Hee Lark- 
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DIANTHUS Caryophyllu;—Clowe Gilliflower, or Car- 
nation, compriſing the Pink and Sweet William 
Common Red Clove—Carnation, having plain 
red floxers, white, yellow, and with variegated 
red and white; varizgated red, purple, and white; 

variegated ſcartet and white flowers double of 


each. compriſing numereus varieties, divided by | 


the floriſts into claſſes. 


DIANTHUS Yeltoides, or Pink Common Red 
Damaſk-red—-W hite—- W hite-fringed——Phea- 
ſant's-eye, of many varieties Red Cob—Demford 
Pink—Grey-leaved Mountain—Maiden Pink, 


DIANTHUS Bbarbatus—Sweet William arrow 
leaved, with red, puple, white, ſpatted, and 
with variegated flowers —Broad-leaved, with fall 
ftalks—Flefh-coloured—-Roſe coloured——Pure 
white and dotted flowers - double and ſingle of 


w# —- © $4 


DICTAMNUS—-7F3ite Didary, or Fraxinella-— 

- White—Red—Striped, _ | | 
DIGITALIS=— Fox-glove—Great Yellow—Leſſes 
 Yellow—Purple—White—Lron-coloured. 


DODECATHEO N—American Cowſlip. _ 


DORONICUM—Leopard's-bane—Greater Heart- 

teaved—— Plantain- lea ved Bellidiaftrum, or 
Alpine White Daiſy Larger Broad - jeaved, with 

red and white flowers. 4th 


DRABA\—Madwort—Alpine Yellow—-Pyrenezn 
Wedge-ſhaped-trilobated-teaved—Hoary-lcaved. 


* Y 


DRACO- 


/ 


— | 
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DRACOCEPHALUM—Dragon's-head— Virgi- 
nian Sawed-leaved—— Auſtrian Cut-leaved—— 
Ruyſchiana, or Siberian Entire-leaved. 


DRYAS oltagetala— — 1 
Dryas. 


ECHINOPS obe- Thiſtle Common ale 


headed—Ritro, or Leſſer. 
ECHIUM Pulgare, or Common Viper's Bugloſs, 


EPILOBIUM—--French Willow—-Narrow-leaved 


White—Pu | leaved 'White— 
Hairy-purple. 


EPIMEDIUM inan, or Alpine 88 
EQUISETUM hyemale,. or Winter Horſe, tail. 
ERIGERON— Greater Fleabane. | 
ERYNGIUM—Sea Helj--Comenon 'Blue—Ames- 
.thyſtine Light: blue White —Plane- leaved—Al- 
pine—Aquatic American. | 


ERY SIM UM—Common Yellow—Double Yellow, 


ERYTH RONIUM-—(D ens c 77 00th 
Viale. — Purple — White. 


EUPATORIUM—-Hemp Agrimony—— Common 
European Red— Spotted-ſtalked—Tall Purple— 
Aromatic White—Tall Narrow-leaved White — 


| Pertoliated, 


EU PH OR BIA-—Spurge——Coral-ftalk Z 
en or N Broad-leaved. 


- 


F ERULA 


— 
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FERULA— Fennel Giant—Common Yellow—Cana- 
dian Shining-leaved—Glaucous, or Grey-leayed 
—— Tangier Cut-leaved, 


FRAGARIA—Srawberry—Common Red Wood- 
Strawberry—— White Wood reen Wood—— 


Scarlet Strawberry Hautboy Strawberry Large 
Chili— Alpine, or Monthly Prolific, 


FRANKENIA—Sca-Heath—Smooth—Hai airy— 
Powdered. 


„ 


FU M ARIA—P umatory—-Bulbou s-rooted—-Purple 
Hollow Bulbous-rooted—W ROE ellow. 


GALE GA. officinalis, or Common White Goat's- 
Rue—Purple. 


GALEOPIS—Hedge Nettle—Common Perennial 
Whorled Six-flowered— Variegated-leaved. 


GALIUM—Lady's Bed-ſtraw—Northern Smooth- 
leaved—Round-leaved-— Yellow Mollugo, or 
| Mediteranean Spreading-branched——Glaucous- 
| leaved, 5 


GAURA binnin—Biennial Virginian Looke-trife 


GENTIANA—Felkuort—Dwarf Blue Gentianella : 


—Aſclepias-leaved Blue—Crofiwort Gentian— 
Purple Great Yellow. | 


GERANIUM—--Crane's-Bill. Maritime Heart- 
leaved—Knotty-ſtalked— Meadow Blue—White- 
flowered——Roman Large Purple——Bloody— 
Stieaked-flowered ——Black-flowered—eSpotted- 
leaved—and ſome others. 


GEUM 
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GEU M- llerb- Bennet—Virginian Ternate- leaved 


— Common Avens, or Lyrate- lea ved - Aquatic 


N odding- flowered— Mountain Inclining-flower- 
ed. 


GLADIOLUS—Corz Flag Liþ— Red—Pargle- 
ſtriped. 


GLOBULARI A—Glebular Blue Dai. 


* 2 A A = T ge + 2 E 
F SF EEE e 
—— — ——— 


G LYCYRRHIZ A—Liqurice—-Common Prick ly- 
W 


GNAPHALIUM—Everlain Common Hoary 
White - Plantain- leaved Male · flowered 


Female-Lowered—Alpino—— en 8 10 ſtalked 
—Stæchas- leaved. N * 


GRATIOLA offcinali;—Common Hedge PV 


GYPSOPHYLLA—-Perfoliate- teaved——Proftate 
Diffuſed-ſtalked—Tall Siberian Aggregate» 
flowered F akigints-umbglled-———Faniculeay, 5 


HED YSARUM— French Han eyſuclle Common 
Red-flowered-—White-flowered-—Canadian Red 
—White—and Purple, 


HELENIUM—-Baſtard Sun-flower——Autumnal 
flowering—Downy-leaved—Broad-leaved, 


HELIANTHUS—- S«z-fower—-Common Multi- 
florous Perennial Ye o- Double: flowered— 
Tall Penſylvanian—Giant-ftalked Ten-petal- 


Ta Dark- red 8 T 
—Divaricate- branching, 


\ 


NE | HELLE- 


Rs gs — 
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_ HELLEBORUS—Hellebore—Stinking Great Wild 


Black—Green-flowered— True Black [{cllebore, 
called Chriſtmas Roſe— Winter Aconite, . 


HEMEROCALLIS—Day Lily—Common Yellow 
_ "—Lefſer Yellow—Flame-coloured, 


HESPERIS—Bame' Violet, or Rebe Sweet- 
ſcented White, Purple, and Double—Scentleſs 


| White, Purple, and Double Night- ſmelling. 


HEUCH ERA Anericana American Sanicle, 


HIBISCUS palsfris, or Marſh Althea. 


HIERACIUN -Hawkweed——Orange-coloured- 


flow ered—- German Oval. leavedUmbellate- 
flowered, 


HIPPOCREPIS como/a, or Tuſty:headed Horſe- 
ſhoe Vetch. 


HORMINUM—Clary—Pyrencan, 


HUMULUS — Hop-plant, 
HYDRASTIS canadenſis, or Cres a | 


 HYDROPHY LLUM— Water-leaf—Virginian-— 
Canadian. 


IBERIS rotunzifolia, or Round-leaved Perennial 
_ Cand v-· Tuft. 


IMPERATORIA: Ofraiun or Greater Malter 
wort. 


INVLA, 


I] 


I: 


d 


LEON TICE—Ljon' s.Leaf, 
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INULA, or Elecampane—Common Oval Rough- 
leaved—Samphire-Jeaved—Hairy-leaved—- Wil- 
low. nan or Woolly Flea- bane. 


IRIS —— Flower de Luce, or Flag. nee wurf 
Auſtrian, with purple, blue, red, bluſh-white, 
and variegated flowers—Spring- flowering Blue 
— Chalcedonian Black and White—— German 
Violet Iris— White Florentine—Yellow Floren- 
une Two· flo wered - Variegated Hungarian 
Pocock's—-Oriental White —-Stinking Gladwin 
— Martinican Black and — — ed 

Elder ſmelling— Variable. coloured—-Siberian 
Blue—Tuberous-rooted Snake's- head Irig—Si/z- 
rinchium, or Crocus-rooted Spotted. blue. Aiy- 

mium, or Bulbous Iris, many varieties —Perſian 
Bulbous Iris (See 4 ,q Hb - ellow Marſh 
Flag. 


IXIA—Bulbous Italian, White, Purple, Blue, &c. 


—Chineſe Tuberous—Spotted Yellow, 


LAMIUM—Archangel—Orwala, or Great Purple 


Garganian eee Ita- 
lian—Spotted—W hite, 


L ASERPITIUM—Laſerwort—Three- lobed-leaved - 


— Siler, or Mountain Oval-leaved—Broad-leaved 
— Narrow-leaved, 


LATHYRUS—Ewerlaſtin Pea—Cotumon Broad 
leaved—G reat-flowered, 


LEONTODON aura, or Golden Dandelion. 
8 LO. 


Py 
4. 
* 
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LEONURUS—Lion's:tail, or Motherwort—Com- 


mon—Tartarian. \ 


LEPIDIUM latifelium, or Broad-leaved Peppers 


wort. 


LIGUSTICUM—Lovage— Levifticum or Com- 


mon — Scotch. 


LINUM—Lixt, or F lax—Large Perennial Sibe- 
rian. 


LITHOSPERMUM —-Gromwell 
Smooth-ſeeded—Virginian Broad-leaved—Purple 
Blue. 


* 


LOB ELI A—Caldinal-F Ot Scatlet— 
Blue— White. 


LUNARIA—Moonwhbrt, ot Honeſly—-Common 
Honeſty, or Sattin Flower—Perennial, 


LUPINUS peremnis-—Lupine—Perennial Blue, 
! 1 — | 


LYCHNIS—Campion—-Starlet Lychnis—-Double 

Scarlet Double White Backe/or's Button—Double 
Red Bachelor's Button —Ragged Robin, or Cuckow- 
Flower—-Double-flowered Purple Carchfy— 
Single Red— Double Red——Double White—— 
Alpine, with bifd petals. 


'LYCOPU S- Water Horehound—Common Euro- 


pean—Virginian. 


LVYVSIMACHIA L ooſe. ſtri fe Common Great 
Yellow-——Ciliated Canada Yellow Willows 
leaved -N ummularia, or Moneywort. _ 

LITE RUM 


2 


Common 


M 


M 


os =p ZH 


#,. 
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LYTH RUM—Willow-Herb—Common Tall Pur- 
ple-ſpiked—Red-ſpiked, 


MALV A—Mallw—Vervain Mallow, with mul- 
tifid-leaves—Muſk-ſme]ling Jagged leaved. 


MARRUUIUM -H orehound - Common — White. 


MELISSA -Baulm - Common Officina]Jl—— Great. 
{lowered —Cula:nintha, or Calamint, 


M EUITTIS m:l;fophy/lum, or Baulm- leaved Eaſtard 
Baulm. 


MENTHA [Mint common Green Spear- Mint. 
Pepper-Mint—Curled- -leaved —--Round-Jeaved.— 
Varicgated-leaved— Water Mint— Wood Mint. 


MENTHA Palegium, or Penny-ropal——Common 
Virticillated, or Whorled. 


MERCURIALIS——Mercury——Perenniat, with 


rough enen or Downy- -leaved, 


MIMULUS, or Baſtard Monkey- Flower Gaping⸗ 
flowered—Yellow, 


M ATRICARIA—Feverſow—Double-flowered, x 
MOMORDICA=Spurting Cucumber; 


MONARDA—-Lion's-Tail—Fiſtulous Purple—— 
PunRated, or Yellow-ſpotted—White—Oegs 
Tea, or Scarlet Lion's-Tail. 


N EPETA—Nep, or Cat-Minit—Cataria, or Common 


Cat-Mint—Lefler—-N arrow-leaved—Blue Spa- 


niſn— Hairy. 
O 2 NYMPHAEA 
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NY MPH AEA—Water Lily—Yellow— White. 


OENOTHERA—T7ee Primreſe——Biennial Com- 
mon Yejlow—Shrubby-ltalked Perenniab—Dwarf 
Perennial, | 


ONOCLEA /»/:1i;, or Senſible Stone Fern, 


OPHIOG LOSSUM wulgatum, or Common Adder's- 


Tongue. 


OPHRYS—T7aytade— Common en — 
Spiral Bird's Neſt —-Man-ſhaped-flowered— 
Inlecti ferous, conſiſting of the Fly- ſhaped 

| Bee-ſhaped—-Beetle-ſhaped, and Spider-ſhaped- 
eied . | 


 ORCHIS— Fool. tone. Male Female — Two - 
leaved Butteifly- ſhaped- flowered Military, or 
Man- ſhaped - Broad- leaved Hand- rooted Spot - 
ted-leaved Hand- rooted - Gnat - ſhaped. 


ORIOGAN UM Mar joram—-Common Broad- 


leaved—Curled, 


OROBUS—Birter Petch—Vernal Orobur—Yellow 
 —Black—-Pyrenean Purple—- Wood Oro. 
Baſtard Lathyrds, 5 | 


 OSMUNDA—--Flowering Fern—Royal Fern 
Courled Stone Fern—Moonwort Fern—Spiked— 
Ruſſian, . 24 


—— 


OTHONNA cdeirifalia, or Wall- lower- lea ved AF- 
rican Ragwort, | 


OXALIS 
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OXALIS— Wood Sorrel— Fceto 73 or Common 
—Purple-flowered— Upright Virginian. 


PAONIA—P:y—— Common Single Red— Male 
uf . Peony—Female Peony ; compriſing Double Red, 
Double F urple—Roſe-coloured—Double Black— 
Large Blood-red——Double White-flowered— 
_ Narrow-lcaved, nel. 


s- PANAX quirguefilia—Ginſng—Five-leaved. 


PANCRATIUM—-Sea Daffodil . Common Mari- 
{ tiwe—Illyrian Multiflorous. 


6 


PAPAVER—Poppy—Cambrian, or Welſh Yellow 
. — Eaſtern Red, 


PARIS—True-love, or One-Berry—Quadrifoliated, 
or Four-leaved, 


PARTH EN TUM incegrifolium, or Entire-leaved 
Baſtard Feverfew, : 


PELTARIA d Hearvangatar 
leaved. 


PH LOM'S-- ſeruſalem sage Tuberous- rooted— 
Herba - venti, or Wind-Herb. | 


PH LOX— Lychnidea—-Smooth-leaved Red—-Caro- 
lina Shining-leaved—Hairy Virginian —Spotted- 
ſtalked—Paniculated-flowering — Divaricating- 


- branched— White, 


 PHYSALIS—JFinter chem Alu latin or Con- 


mon. 


PHYTO LACC A— American Nighlade—Decandr ri- 
ous  Purple-flowered. 
O 3 PHYTEUMA 


f 
\ 
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PHYTEUMA——— Horn-Rampion———Paucious- 
flowered—Orbicular-leaved, ION 


PINGUICULA ulgayir, or Common Butterwort. 


PLANTAGO—Plantain—— Major, or Greater 
Aſiatic— Tall Italian Middle - Mariume Lan- 
ceolate-· leaved— White Spaniſh. 

. 0 * 1 * 


PLUMBACGO—. Taad wort European Blue and 
Purple. 


PODOPHYLLUM peltatzm, or Shield-leaved 
Duck's-foot—Two-leaved. 


POLEMONIUM—Greeb Palerian—-Blue—White | 


— Creeping. 
POLYGALA-Sen:ga—Rattle-Snake-root, 


POLY GONUM—Knot-graſs—Ziferta, or Biſtort 
Viviparous, or Proliferqus—V irginian, 


POLY MNIA—Canada Chry/an 
ternate-leaved=——Uredalia, or Oppolite-leaved 
Virginian, | 


POLYPODIUM—Pol Fern Common 
Male—Female—-Welſh—-Prickly——t ragrant- 
ſmelling—— Fragilic, or Brittle——Dryepteris, or 
Dwarf Branching— Lonchitis, or Lunulate-ciliated- 
lea ved Stone. 


POTENTILLA—-Cixguefoil—Silvery-leaved— 
Goldenstcaved—Rock Cinquefoil—Upright—— 
Hairy—Strawberry Cinquefoil—Canadian. 


POTERIUM /argui/orba, or Garden Burnet. 
W PRIMULA 


— Canada AF . 
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PRIMUL A-+Primroſe—Common Spring Primroſe 
— Yellow-flowered—-White-flowered . Paper- 
white—Red—Purple, double of each—Coryſlip 
Primroſe, or Cowſlip—Common Yellow—Double 
Yellow—ScarJet—Hoſe in Hoſe—-Furinoſe -cre- 
nated-leaved, or Bird's-eye, 


PRIMULA elution, or Polyanthus; comprehend. 
ing a vaſt variety of 2 * 
Dark- reds Dark - crimſons - Gold- coloured 
Orange - coloured Striped, and with innumerable 
intermediate ſhades, ſtripes, and variegations. 


PRIMULA--Auricula, or Auricula, of numerous 
varieties, as Round - lea ved Narrow- lea ved 
Green-leaved—White-leaved, &c. and of flowers 

there are various purples, 1eds, yellows, buff. 
colours, ſtriped, variegated, &c, of numerbus 
darker, and lighter ſhades, tints, and variegations 
without end, ; 


PRUNNELLA—Self-Heal——Common—Great- 
flowered Common—Cur-leaved—-Hyſſop-leaved, 


PTERIS—Brakes—-Common European——Dark- 
purple Virginian, A Thurs Hi Ween 


PULMONARIA—-Lungwort—-Common Spotted, 
of Red, Purple, Blue, and White—Narrow-leaved 
— Virginian. , 


PYROLA rotundifolia, or Round-leaved Winter- 


green, 


RANUNCULUS - Ranunculus, or Crow foot ; con- 
fiſting of two principal aſiatic varieties of Ra- 
nunculus, the Turky and Perfian; alfo feveral 
curious kinds commonly denominated Crow foots, 
—YCe each as below, 928 

| Ramenculus, 
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Ranunculus, Turky—Large Double-red—Scarlet Dou- 
 ble— Yellow Double. 


 Ranunculus, Perſian; compriſing an aſtoniſhing di ver- 
- fity of reds, ſcarlets, crimſons, fleſh-colours, blues, 
purples, violet-colours—whites, cream-colours, 
aſh-colours yellows, orange, lemon- yellow, 
golden-yeHow, olive yellow—browns, copper- 
colours ——blacks, black-purples—tawneys, cof- 
ſee-colours, both ſame colours, and variouſly 
- tinged, ſtriped, and variegated, 


Ranunculus—Crowfoot—— Aconite-leaved White 
Double White, or Ranunculus Bachelor's Button, 
or Fair Maid of France—Upright Double Yellow 
Crow foot Proliferous Double Yellow Ci owfoot 

| Creeping Double Crowfoot——Graſs-leaved 


Yellow—Plantain-leaved White—Great Yellow- * 


* flowered Eaſtern— Illyrian Crowfoot. | 


Ranunculur-Ficaria—Fi gwort, or Pilewort—Double 


REEUM—Riubarb—TPalmated-leaved True Chi- 
neſe—Raphontic, or Common—Compatt Tarta- 
rian—Waved-leaved, . 5 


RH EXIA—Niexia—-Maryland Red Virginian 


Red. 
RHODIOLA ro/ea, or Roſe- root. 


- 


„ 


RU BIA Madder—- Common Dyer's Madder 


Foreign Four- leaved. 


RUBUS——/ Branble) Northern Herbaceous 
Rubus, or Cloud-berry Chamœmorus, or Dwarf 
Mulberry—Dalibarda, or Creeping Heart- lea ved 


Canadian. 
; RUDBECKIA 


8. 


DU- 
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RUDBECKITA— American Sunflower —-Purple—— 
Dark-purple—Cut-'eaved Fury Narrow- 
leaved— Three · lobed- leaved. | 


RUMEX— Dock and Sorrel—Patientia, or Patient 


/ Dock - Bloody Dock—Curled- -leaved— Aquatic, 


or Water Dock—Britannic—Virgiftian—Acetoſa, 
or Garden Sorrel, the fo lad, rou d-teaved, 
multifid-leaved, VS | 15 


SALVI A—(Sage}--C ese Clary —-Gluti- 
nous, or Clammy Clary — Syrian Clary—Wild, 
or Wood Clary, 


SAM BUCUS-Ebulu—Ebulus, or. Dwarf Elder, 


SA MOLUS valeranadi, or Round-leaved Water- 
- Pempernel, 


SANGUINARIA—Pucceon—Canada Puccoou. | 


SANGUISORBA—-Burnei——Common Garden 
Burn:t— Canadian, | 


SANICULA—Sanicle—Europeay—Maryland. 


SAPONARIA—Sozpwort— Double-lowered—— 
Purple—Hybridan, or Mongrel Concave-leaved, 


S ARRACENIASide-Saddle- flower Common 
Purple Vellow Sweet, 


SATUREJA—Savory—Mountain Winter—Virgi 
nian — Headed. | 


SATYRIUM—Orchi—-Green Frog · lowered 


White —Stinking, or Lizard-tail-lowered. 
SAUKURTS 
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SAURURUS cernuus, or Drcoping Lizard's-tail, 


. SAXIFRAG A—-Saxifrage—-Common Granulous. 
rooted White—— Granulous Double White — 
Coꝛſyledon, or Large Pyramidal-flowering, ſeveral 
varieties—Changreable Leſſer Pyramidal—Thick- 
leaved Dwarf Red——Round-lcaved —— Snowy- 
White Wedge-leaved Hypnum-leaved, or 
Lady's Cufhion—Oppoſite-leave —PunR&ated, or 
eee e err er, ee e 
nian — Hairy Heart-leaved—Brook Palmated and 

| Oval-Jeaved—Grey-leaved. 


Saxifraga umbroſa, or London Pride. 


SCABIOSA—S:abiour—Dark-purple, or Common 
Sweet Scabious, with black-purple, pale-purple, 
red, white, variegated, and proliferous, hen and 
chicken flowers—Tall White—Alpine— Graſs- 
leaved—-Snowy Globular-flowered= —Cut Tri- 


pinnated-leaved—Field Purple. 
SCANDIX o%era—Odoriferous Myrrh. 
SCROPHULARIA—Figwort—--Elder-leaved—— 


Variegated Elder-leaved—Nettle-leaved—Shin- 
ing-leaved—Trifoliate-leaved, | 


SCUTELLARIA-=Skull-cap—&lpine Violet and 


White — Tall Nettle-leaved - Cretan Hairy White 
—Galeticulated, or Common Skull - cap-· flowe red 
Oriental Yellow, PUNE 


SEDUM=—Stone-crop, or Leſſer Houſe-leek—Common 
Small Yellow Stone-crop, or Wall-Pepper--Large- 
flowered White 'Stone-crop—Rock Stone-crop 


—Reflexed-lcaved Yellow—-Six-angled—Starry 
White 
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White — Hixon, or Yellow Siberian Houſe-lee k 
Aracampſeros, or Leſſer Evergreen Houſe-leek— 


us. * or 2 

ral SEMPERVIVUM=—Live-ever, or Greater Houſes 
ke leek—Teforum, or Common Houſle-leek—Glo- 
V- bular- headed Cobweb Sedum. 

or 

or SEN ECIO-Cnd—-Saracer- s Tall y ellow . 
a- Deria, or Sea lavender. leaved . Doronicum, or 
d Alpine Groundſel, ſeveral varieties Flax: leaved 


—Southernwood-leaved—Haſtulate Spleen ort- 
leav ed. 

SERAPI AS, or Baſtard Hellebore—Helleborine, 
or Common Broad- leaved Multiflorous Helle- 
denn dat re or Round- 
r00ted, | . 

7 ah | 80 


SERRATULA Sowa I; 3 or 
Common Virginian Peach-leaved—— Spiked 
American Rough- headed Scarioſe, or Rough- 
flowered New - Vork Pendulous - leaved G lau- 
cous- leaved—N ari o- leaved. 


| Nn \; 7 
SIBBALDIA procumtens, or Trailing Batard cin. 
quefoil. 
$IBTHORPIA europa, or European Baſtard Mo- 
ney wort. 
* 
SIDERITIS hy/ppifolia——Tron-wort——-H op? 
leaved, | 


_ SILENE—77/cous Campien—Nodding: ſpiked—= | 
Sea Three-flowered—Saxiftage Dwarf L 


Virginian Many-formed, 


ychnis— 


SELPHIUM 
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SELPHIUM ——Ba2ftard-Chry/anthemum —— Three. 
- Jeaved—Laciniated-lcaved—Pcertouliated-leaved— 


Aſteriſcus, or Perennial Sun-flower-leaved. 


SISYRINCH . 
Deep- blue N arrow - leaved. 


SMILLAX herbacea——Herbaceous Rough Bind- 


weed. 


SOLID AGO Golden Rod—7jyega aurea, or Com- 
mon Golden Rod — Tall Late-flowering Broad · 
leaved —-Purpleiſh Smooth- Ne 
Tri-nervous-leaved—Suff-leaved Lateral, 

- __ Side-flowering——Flexible-ſftalked— New: York 
Noaked- ſtalked - Mexican Oblique-ſtalked—-Mi- 

nute, or Diminutive - Rugoſe · leaved Sweet - 


ſcented White - flowered Evergreen Canadian 


Broad - leaved Evergreen. 


SOPHOR A— Sophora——Fox-tail Eaſtern · blue 
* inctoraceous Yellow My I hey Virgi- 
nian. 


SPIGELIA marilandica, or Maryland Worm graſs. 


SPI R A A—Sprirea—Trifoliate-leaved—Unaria, or 
Meadow Sweet, ſingle and double Aruncut, 

or Goat's-beard: Filipendula, or Dropw ort, 
white, ſingle, and double. 


STACH YS—Baſe-Horchound—-German=—-Cretan 
Marſh, 


STATICE——Thriſt, or Sea Pi 1 or 


Common; compriſing the Leſſer Graſſy-leaved 


— Greater Broad-leaved—Red-flowered—Scarlet | | 
and White-flowered, 


Limonium, 


＋T. 


1 


* , 
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Limonium, or Sea Lavender—Common, with oval 
lancet- leaves, Olive-leaved; and Dwarf. growing 
———Specious-flowered Tartarian Alternate- 
flowered—— Sinuated-leaved——AfricanEntire- 
lJeaved - Heart-leaved. 


STIPA þinnata—Pinn ated-leaved Feather-graſs, 


SWERTIA fertnunis—Perennial Marſh Gentian, 
SY MPHYTUM—Com frey—-Comm on Officinal— 


Tuberous-rooted, 


TABERN/EMONTANA=—=(Tabernenontane)=— 


Virginian Tab, | | | 
TANACETUM—Tan/ſex—Commori Plane-leaved, 

Curled- leaved, Variegated—Balfamtta, or Coſts 

mary. 16 * . | J "A 


TELEPHIUM ingerati, or True Orpine of Impo- 


ratus. 


TETRAGONOTHERA Helianthoides, or Baſtard 
2 , 20 8 ; | FEE -' 


Sun- lower. 
4 


TEUCRIUM—Germande?. and Mountain Poley- 
Shining-leaved——Pyrenean Wedge-leaved-—— 
Canadian Oval-lancet-leaved——Stbetian Oval- 
leaved—Chamadrys, or Creeping—-Scirdiam,' or 
Water Germander ——Sterdonia, or Wood Sage 
——— Polium, or Mountain, Poley—Common— Pp 
liam, the Yellow-flowered, White-flowered, Trail- 
ing-ſtalked, Upright- ſtalked, &c.—— Mountain 
Lavender-leaved—Pyrenean Wedge-leaved 


Headed Upright. Broad - leaved Upright. 


P Tal- 


F 
1 
41 
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THALICTRUM Meadow-Rue, or Feathered - 
Columbine—Great Yellow—-Columbine-leaved, 
called Feathered-Columbine— Narrow-leaved-— 
Shining-leaved—Purple Canadian Tuberous- 
rooted Large White - Cornutus's Fibrous-rooted 
White Canadian — Alpine Naked-ſtalked, 


THA SIA willeſe—Hairy Deadly Carrot, ; 


THY MUS—Thyme. (Underſh rubby plants.) see 
the hardy tree and ſhrub arrangement. 


TIORELLA cordifolia Heart · leaved Sceptre - 


flower 1 


TORMENTILLA— rormentil 
ing—Repent, or Creeping-rooting-ſtalked, 


TRACHELIUM ceraleum—Blue Throatwort. 


TRANDESCANTIA Pirginiana—Virginia Spiders 
wort, the Blue. flowered White · flowered. 


TRAGOPOGON—-Goat's-beard—«Meadow Great 


Yellow—Delechamp's Spaniſh, 


TRIENTALIS Ezrop4a—-—European Chickweed 
Wintergreen, NN 


Alpeſtre Sub- globular- ſpiked Alpine Naked · 
——— or Baſtard Lupine. | 


_ TRILLIUM ereftum—EreR Herb Truc-love, 


TRIOSTEUM 


Upri ght-grows 
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TRIOSTEUM Falſe Tpecacuanka——Pertoliate- 
| leaved—Narrow-leaved, 


TROLLIUS—Globe Ranenculyr—==European Trai- 


lius, or Locker Gowlans, © 


TUS3ZILAGO—C:1; ''- foot<—Farfara, or Common— 
Alpine Round-leaved Purple—— Anandria, or 
Lyre-ſhaped-leaved—-White-flowered—-Petafires, 
or Tuſſilage Major. 5 


URTICA—Nettl—Snowy Chineſe Canadian 
Hemp Siberian. > 5 


UVULARIA . Uvularia) —-Amplexicaul-leaved 
—Perforated-leaved. 


VALANTIA cruciata, or Croſs-wort, 


VALERIANA—7Paleriax—Red-flowered—White= 
flowered—-Phu, or Garden Valerian—-Officinal 
Wholly Pinnated-leaved—Pyrenean Heart-leaved 

Tripterate Dentated-leaved Alpine—-Dioecious- 
flowered—Mountain Simple-ſtalked, 


VERATRUM—-White Hellabor.— Common White 
— Black- red. 3 — 


VER; ASCUM - Moa Mul lein Thapſus, or Great 
White, or High-taper - Purple- flowered 
Lychnitis, Wedge - leaved, Yellow-flowered, and 

hite-flowered—-Phlomis Hoary-leaved—-Blat- 
taria, or Yellow Mullein— White Blattaria 
Black Mullein—Bear's-ear Low Alpine Mullein; 


P 2 VERBENA 
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VERBENA Vervain——Buenos Ayres Tall 
Haſtated, or Spear-leaved—Nettle-leaved, 


| [ 

VERONICA—-{ Peronica ) geen. ian 
Tall White Maritime Bluc-flowerea and 
White-flowered—--Long-leaved Blue Broad. 
leaved—Spurious Narrow-Jeaved—{Joary-leaved 

Siberian, Seven-leaved-——Auſtrian Dentated. 
Teaved— Daily-leaved—Spiked Simple-ſtalked— 
Paniculated-long-cluſtered--Acinole Oval Smodth- 
jeaved— Teucrium, or Germander-leaved—. Hy. 
bridan Speedwell, or Welſh Veronica Officinah, 
or Common Wood Veronica. 


VI CIA Su Wood Vetch. 
: { 


VIOLA—77io:t—Odorous'Common March Violet, 
the Blue-flowered, White. flowered, and Double. 
 flowered—- Hairy-leaved Scentleſs——Palmated< 
leaved—— Foot-ſhaped Seven-lobed-leaved 
 Marvellous-flowered—Mountain Stalky—-Cana- 
_ dian—Two-flowered—Marſh Violet. 


Common. 


_ LLUM——PBean-caper——Fabago, or 


Tux foregoing liſt of perennials and biehnials, 
compoſe a ſelection of all the moſt capital ornamen- 
tal flowery plants of the fibrous and-fleſhy-rooted 
tribe, cultivated in the Engliſh gardens ;- being 
ſuch as have roots compoſed either principally of 
numerous ſmall fibres, as in the greater number of 


fleſhy-forked parts, of one or ſeveral fleſhy _— 
EY | ELD 


—» 
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of an oblong and knobbed ſhape, and of grumous 
and granulous roots, as in Ranunculſus and Granu- 
lous White Saxifrage; all of which are peculiarly 
calculated for the embelliſhment of the pleaſure 
ground, &c. and being all ofa hardy temperature will 
ſucceed in any common ſoil in the borders and other 
compartments: and being all hey in the common 
nurſeries for ſale, may = eaſi 
moderate rate, and having but a few of cach, may 
with facility be increaſed by raifing them in tne 
open ground, the greater part by ſeed in the Spring, 
and the perennial kinds alſo moſt of them either by 
oft-ſets, or by ſlipping or parting the roots in Au- 
tumn or early in Spring, and ſome by cuttings of 
the young fower-ſtalks in Summer; layers of the 
young ſhoots, as in Carnation, by pipings or cut-. 
tings of the tops of the ſhoots, as in Pinks, and hy 
flips of the young branches, as in the Double Wall- 
flower, Pinks, &c. 
They may be employed both to adorn the com- 
mon flower borders, beds, &c, of the pleaſure 
round and flower garden, and to diverſify the 
— compartments towards the front, in the 
ſpaces between the ſhrubs; in all of which being 


operly arranged, the tall growers behind and the | 


r . 
Jowelt in the front, in regular gradation of height, 
they will effect a delightful variety, producing a 


continual bloom, in the different forts, throughout 


the Spring, Summer, and Autumn ſeaſons, from 
January or February till November, as formerly 
hinted, 1] ins ; oval 
Many of the ſorts are alſo proper to plant in pots, 
for moving occaſionally when in flower, to deco- 
rate. any particular department, ſuch as Carna- 
tions, Pinks, Double Sweet- Williams, Wall. flowers, 
Stock-Gilliflowers, Double Rockets, Scarlet Lych- 
nis, and various of the moſt ſhowy, elegant, and 
remarkable flowering kinds. nnd 4 
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Alſo ſome proper to be potted, as prize or ſtage part; 
flowers, particularly the fine Double — of ferent 
the different claſſes mentioned in the liſt of plants un- of flox 
der the genus Diantlus; likewiſe the Aaricula; both flowe! 
of which plants comprehending a great variety in the e: 
their flowers, of a vaſt diverſity and elegance of co- Polya 
lourings, affording conſiderable entertainment to the Viole 
curious, a collection of the capital forts demand the fr 
culture in pots, to move upon a raiſed ſtage, cover- erfo 
ed at top, according as they come into bloom, both le f 
for the convenience of viewing the flowers to roots 
greater advantage, and for protecting them from aper! 
rains and the ſcorching ſun, which would impair eithe 
their beauty, and haſten their decay, head 
The ſeaſons for planting the different forts where the e 
required, both in the full ground and in pots, is ei- late 
ther early in Spring, in February, March, and April, It 
before they begin to ſhoot up for flowering, &c. or | my 
in Autumn, when the flower-ſtalks decay, princi- u. 
pally from the middle or end of September till as a 
November, or almoſt any time, in the open weather, pad 
from October till the end of December, &c. and rod: 
they will take root freely, and flower the following late 
Spring, Summer, or Autumn, each in its reſpectivo [ 
ſeaſon, | | thi: 
Previous to planting the ſorts intended, in the a8 
full ground, let the borders, beds, and other com- anc 


partments, be neatly digged one ſpade depth, formed 
generally with a gradual ſwell towards the middle, 
or the border riſing in a ſloping manner from the ma 
front to the back part, and rake the ſurface ſmooth, eft 
Then having the plants of the forts required, taken 
up with good roots, which, in thofe increaſed into 
large bunches, may be divided or ſlipped into ſmal- 
_—ex parts for increaſing the forts, if thought expe- 
dient ; arranging the , Sow: kinds according to 
their degrees of growth, forwarder or more back-' 
ward in the borders, &c. gradually from the loweſt 
neal the front, to the talleſt in the middle or back 


part; 
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part; having P ular care to diſtribute the dif” 
ferent ſorts in ſuch order, according to their ſeaſons 
of flowering,” as to afford a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
flowers from the earlieſt to the lateſt period ; and, 
the early-blowing low growths, ſuch as Primroſe, 
Polyanthus, Hepaticas, Winter-Aconite, Auriculas, 
Violets, &c. always diſpoſed more or leſs towards 
the front of the borders and other compartments ; 
3 the operation of planting, either by dib- 
le for the ſmalleſt-rooted kinds; and tlie larger 
roots, by a trowel or ſpade, therewith making ſmall 
apertures for the reception of the plants, which, in 
either method, inſert in the earth down to the 
head, or a little over the crown of the roat, cloſing 
the earth well about chem; and it any are planted 
late in Spring, give a good watering at planting. _ 
It is adviſable always to plant ſome large hardy 
2 po in the ſhrubbery compartments, on the 
undaries of the main lawns and 2 walks, 
as alſo in the running ſhrubberies, extending round 
paddocks, parks, &c. ſuch as the Aſters, Golden- 
rods, and Helianthus, and others both early and 
late flowering kinds. . 
Likewiſe, in wood-walks, wilderneſs-works, and 
thickets, ſhould plant a quantity of ſuch perennials 
as proſper in the ſhade and cloſe places under trees 
and ſhrubs, in which they will effect an agreeable 
variety. : ; 
Alſo, in rock-work, ruins, &c. may introduce 
_ curious perennials that will have a pleaſing” 
effect. N 
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' GENERAL OBSERVATIONS on this 
, Claſs of Plants. | 


IHE foregoing catalogue of this herbaceous 
claſs, compriſe principally only all the herbaceous, 
fibrous, and 1 erennial and biennial 
tribe, not the bulbous-rooted kinds nor the annuals, 
each of theſe being exhibited in ſeparate claſſes; 


and the plants of this claſs are nearly all of an 
equal degree of hardineſs ſo as they will all ſucceed. 
in the open ground in any common ſoi] and ſituation, 


or in pots, &c in the full air, except any patticu- 
lar curious ſorts, that may be occaſionally removed 
to occaſional ſhelter in Winter, though do not 
require any particular diſtinction in the arrange- 
ment in regard to their temperature, but ſuch as 
require it is mentioned in the general works of the 
pleaſure ground, and the treatment to be there 
"obſerved; ſo ſhall only obſerve here, that the 
perennials or everlaſting plants, or ſuch that are of 
many years duration, are conſiderably more nume- 


rous than the biennials or two-years plan's, fifty 10 


one or more ; and as the perennials are durable by 
the roots for many years, ſhooting up new flower- 
ftalks annually, and raiſed occaſionally both by 
ſeeds, roots, flips, and off ſets, &c. the biennials 
only laſt two years, at leaſt in perfection, ariſing 
the firſt year in a tuft of leaves, &c. and the ſecond 
ſhoot up to flower, ripen ſeed, and then either 
moſtly decay root and top, or ſuch that ſurvive 
another year, aſſume a weak ſtraggling growth, and 
in a weakly flate, and in the greater part can be 
raiſed principally only by ſeed ſowed every year as 
in annuals, except in ſome particular forts, waich 
may be perpetuated by ſlips, cuttings, and layers, 


and 
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and therefore, as the number of biennials of the 
| flowery tribe that demand admittance as ornamental 
plants, are very inconſiderable in compariſon to the 
_ Perennials, the following is a ſeparate lilt of ſome of 
the principal ſorts collected from the general arrange» 
ment: | | | 


Conterbiy Bell. fiaver, the Blue White. 
Clary, Puiple- topped - Red-topped. 
French Honeyſuckle, Red Whiie. 

Honeſiy, or Moonwort. pg 
Ro/e-Campiou—Red— White ; the double forts con- 
tinued by off-ſets or ſlips. 
Scatious—Purple—White, &c. in varieties. 
Szdp- Dragon, in varieties; but will alſo ſometimes 
a pk perennial, and may likewiſe be continued 

by cuttings of the young ſtalk, © - © + 
Saveet-MWilliam, many varieties; but may alſo be 


perpetuated by layers of the young ſhodts an- 


nually, or any curious double ſort. 
Seccl-Gill cer, or Siocks—the Brompton Stock 
Queen Stock- MWhite— Purple, &c. n 
Tree Primroſe—Common Yellow 


Wall-flower, Yellow— Bloody, but theſe, plants 
alſo often prove perennial if growing upon. walls or 
any dry foil, and may be perpetuated alto by flips 
or cuttings of the young ſhoots of the year in May; 
but it muſt alſo, be obſerved, that the plants always 
flower in heſt perfection the firſt year; after which. 
although the plants may ſurvive, yet they aſſume a 
dwindling growth, and ſeldom flower well, ſo that 
ſome ſhould always be raiſe! anrually, both from 
ſeed of the ſingle, and Ilips of the double kinds. 

Thus it may be obſerved, that the plants denomi- 
nated biennials, that, although ſome forts will 


accidentally ſurvive the ſecond year, or may be 


perpetuated by layers, flips, and cuttings, yet the 


plants, both fzedlings and others, never flower well! 
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after the firſt year, ſo muft always raiſe a new 
ſupply annually, either by ſeed, for a general ſupply, 
or occaſionally by the other methods, to perpetuate 
any particular foris. . N : 

And as to the methods of propagation both for 
the perennials and biennials of the foregoing general 
arrangement, they are fully explained as below, 
each method under its proper head, 9 


— 


GENERAL METHODS of Propagating of 
thts Claſs of Perennials and Biennials in the 
foregoing Catalogue. NET ee 
4 LAN 


AS to the general methods of propagation prac- 
tiſed in raiſing the requiſite ſupplies of this claſs of 
herbaceous, fibrous, and fleſhy-rooted perennials 
and biennials in the ſoregoing arrangement, they 
conſiſt of the following ; and by one or other of 
which methods all the forts are moſt eaſily propa- 
gated in abundance, principally in the open ground, 
and ſome occaſionally aſſi ſted in hot-beds, &c. by 
ſeed, off-ſets, flips, ſuckers, parting-roots, creep- 
roots, rooting-branches, layers, cuttings of the 
ſtalks, pipings of the ſhoots, and by heads, &c,— 
See ck cab its reſpeQive article, as below. 


/ 


By ſeed almoſt all the forts of the herbaceous 
flower plants in the catalogue arrangement may be 
raiſed, and in many ſorts is the principal method of 
propagation, and by which, both fingle and -< 
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ble-flowered varieties are obtained, but as in nume- 
cous ſorts, the doubles being generally in moſt 
eſteem, and as they will not always retain their 
double property, or come the ſame again from ſeed, 
but often vary to other different varieties of inferior 
worth, that when ſuch double-flowered plants, and 
others of peculiar properties of kne colours, &e, 
are thus accidentally obtained, they muſt be propa- 
gated by any of the other methods, as by off. ſots, 
"_ parting-roots, &c. for when raiſed by any 
| other way than by leed, they will retain all the 
properties of their parent, both in colour of the 
flower, doubleneſs, &c. 

But as ſeed is the original mode of propagation by 
which all the numerous different varieties of curious 
flowers of every denomination were firſt obtained, 
it is proper to continue to raiſe more or leſs anny- 
ally of the more curious kinds, by this method, for 
as in ſome, the varieties of new flowers acquired 
from ſeed are without end, ſuch as obtain in Carna- 
tions, Auriculas, Polyanthus, Anemones, Ranuncu. 
lus, &c. which ſorts the floriſts never fail raifing 
them abundantly every year from lecd, and when 
they flower, they mark thoſe with good properties, 
and propagate them, ſuch as the Carnaiions by layers, 
and the Auriculas, Polyanthus, and Anemones, &c, 
by off-ſets and ſlipping the roots, and thus they are 
multiplied with all their properties retained perma- 
neat, 2 

The ſeaſon for ſowing is principally in Spring, 
about March, April, and May, but moſtly in Marc 

and April for the general upPly 3 and ſome forts 
alſo in Autumn; but let April be the general ſowing 
| feaſon, | | 

As to the mode of ſowing ſeed of this herbaceous 

tribe, it is either by ſowing on the ſurface and rak- 
ing them in, {owing on the ſurface and- covering 


them in, or by ſowing in drills ; each as below, 


By 


168. Hexzaczous, PERENNIAL AND BIENN IAT, 
By raking in, this may be effected either in com- 
mon borders, or in three or four-feet-wide beds of 
light earth; principally in the Spring ſeaſon, as 
before explained] let the earth be well digged, lay - 
the ſurface level, but leaving it moderately rough, 
at leaſt not made finer than with proper breaking 
and levelling even with the ſpade, not raking till 
after ſowing the ſeed, which ſow *with an even 
regular hand all over the ſurface of the bed or bor- 
der, which ever it is, and directly, if the ground 
is perfectly light and dry, may tread down the ſeed 
evenly with the feet moderately cloſe to fix it 
evenly, and then rake it in with regularity, clear- 
ing off with the rake all large ſtones and any hard 
rough clods, leaving a {ſmooth and even ſurface, 

Zy covering in, let the ground be digged neatly, 
and as you advance, rake it well to break clods and 
ſmooth the ſurface, then dividing it into beds of 
three or four feet width, with foot-wide alleys 
between, which done, then, with the back of the 
rake turned teeth upward, ſhove the earth from off 
the ſurface of the bed into the alley, from half an 
inch to an inch or more deep, according to the ſize 
of the ſeed, going deepeſt for the larger ſorts; 
and forming the earth}, as you ſhove it off, into 
an even ridge in the alley, cloſe along the edge of 
the bed, the ſeed is then to be ſowed evenly on tha 
ſurface, moderately thick, and if large feeds, that 
before drawing the earth over them, may firſt with 
the back of the ſpade, pat or preſs them down. 
evenly into the earth; but the ſmaller ſeeds will not 
require this unleſs you think it more expedient ; and 

with the rake turned the right way, ſtriking it in 
the farther fide of the ridge of earth which was 
ſhoved off the bed, and with a jerk, draw it evenly. 
in a ſpreading order over the ſeeds, taking the 
length of ihe head of the rake at each ſtroke, and ſo 
proceed ſtroke-and ſtroke till you cover in the ſeeds 
bf each bed, and lightly rake the ſurface ſmooth. 5 

7. 
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Or by covering in, that in ſowing ſome of the very 
ſmall or light ſeeds of any curious ſorts of plants, or 
ſuch as require to be but very lightly covered, may 
after raking the earth even and ſmooth, ſow the 
ſoed, and cover them in by ſifting fine earth over 
out of a ſieve, from half a quarter to a quarter of 
an inch deep, according to the ſize and ſubſtance 
of the different ſorts of ſeed. | — r 

Alo when neceffary to ſow any particular ſorts 
in pots or hot-beds, the earth therein being made 
fine and ſmooth at top, ſow the ſeed, and may 
cover it in either by ſifting earth over it, as above, 
or by ſcattering fino ſifted earth over them with the 
hand, the depth as obſerved above in ſifting. - 

By drilling in, this may be praftiſed to good 
advantage to the larger ſeeds particularly, as a very 
regular way of covering them with earth all an 
equal depth; or may be practiſed occaſionally to 
almoſt any ſorts; and the method is, that having 
digged and raked the ground, and if thought proper, 
divide it into three or four. feet- wide beds; then, 
with a ſmalliſh drawing-hoe, held horizontally with 
the edge level with'the earth, draw flat drills from 
half an inch to an inch or more deep, as the ſize of 
the ſceds require, going deepeſt for the larger kinds, 
the drills from three inches to half a foot aſunder; 
ſow'the ſeeds, each ſort ſeparate, evenly along the 
bottom of the drills, and with the rake or hoe, draw 
the earth evenly over them the above depth, and 
lightly rake the ſurface ſmooth,” 87 

Next, as to the culture after ſowing, in all the 
foregoing methods, the ſeeds of moſt ſorts will 
all vegetate the ſame ſeaſon, and the plants come 
up in from three ot four to five or fix weeks, 
and arrive to a ptoper growth for flowering next 
year; obſerving, that if the weather proves warm 
and dry, ſome moderate” waterings will be of 
ſervice both before and after the plants appear; 
keep the beds very clean from weeds by a careful 
„„ 2 hand- 
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hand-weeding; and the plants will advance in 
rowth fit for pricking out into nurſery-beds, moſt 
of them the ſame year, in June, July, and Auguſt, 
taking opportunity of ſhowery weather when the 
:dlings are two or three inches high, and prepar- 
ing beds of good earth three or ſour feet wide, and 


rake the ſurface, then, raiſing the ſeedlings out of 
the ſeed-bed with their full roots, trim any ſtrag- 
gling parts thereof, and with a dibble, plant cach 


ort ſeparate in rows fix inches aſunder by nearly 


he ſame diſtance in the rows; giving directly a 


good warering, and repeat it as occaſion requires in 


dry weather, till the plants have taken good rogt 


and begin to grow. 


Let them grow in theſe beds all Summer to get 
ſtrength againſt Autumn following for final tranſ- 


plantation; obſerving to keep them clean from 
weeds, and by October or November, or in the 
following Spring, the greater part will be arrived 
to a proper ſize for planting out where they are to 
remain to flower, and thoſe that are ſmall! and 
weakly may remain another year, and may alſo have 
tome in the nurſery-beds till you ſee them flower, 
to chule only the beſt. | 


However, at the above-mentioned time, in 


Autumn or in the Spring, about February, March, 
and April, prepare to plant out a quantity-of the 
{ſtrongeſt plants of the different ſorts into the borders 
and clumps of the pleaſure ground, ſhrubbery, and 
flower garden, to remain to flower; let the borders, 
&c. be digged ſor their reception, and rake them 


even, then take up the ſeedlings with a garden 


truwel or ſpade, preſerving a ſmall ball of earth 
about their roots, and opening holes at proper 
diſtances for the ſeveral ſorts, plant them carefully 
with the ball of earth entire, and they will thus 
not feel any check by removal, giving a little water, 


if the ground is dry, to {ſettle the earth about their 


In 


. 
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In Summer following, when the different ſorts 
flower, let thoſe of any particular good property 
in colour. doubleneſs, or mode of flowering, be 
marked for propagating, andy increaſing them by 
ſlips, off-ſets, parting-roots, layers, &c. | 

As to the general culture of theſe plants when 

diſpoſed in the different flower compartments, is 
principally to keep them clean from weeds, and let 
ſuch as require ſupport, have ſticks or ſtakes placed 
timeouſly for that purpoſe when the plants or their 
flower-ſtalks are ee in growth, for it is great 
merit to haye the plants of large growth ſupported 
neatly in an upright poſition; and in doing this, it 
ſhould be neatly performed, and the ſupport an 
tying the plants thereto, concealed as much as poſ- — 

| ſible from ſight ; and not have ſticks taller than the 

natural height of the plants they are to ſupport ; for 
it is diſagreeable to ſee the ſticks ſtarting conſidera- 
bly above the top of the plants; being, however, 
careful to allot tall plants, flicks of proper length 
in proportion ; and during the Summer and Autumn 
keep the plants clear from all ſtraggling ſhoots and 
decayed leaves, and according as they are paſt 
flowering, cut down the flower-ſtalks cloſe to the 

head of the plant: alſo, at the end of Autumn, 
about October and November, clear the plants in 
general from decayed ſtalks, leaves, and all litter; 
and then dig the borders about them to be clean and 
neat all Winter. See the general culture of the 
fleajure ground, &c. 
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By off-ſets of the root great numbers of the 
12 tribe, both fibrous and tuberous-rooted 
inds, are abundantly raiſed by oft-ſet-ſlips of the 
root or top, or of the top and root together, or 
Q 2 wholly 
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. wholly of the root off-lets, be&ing increaſed parts 
emitted from the ſides of the parent plant, fre- 
quently furniſhed with roots, ſo as when detached, 
they at once form proper plants; and in ſome ſorts, 
off - ſet young ſhoots are formed on the — of the 

plants without any roots, will, notwithſtanding 
when planted, put forth 1oots: and grow, as ſome- 
times obtain in the Auricula, Houſe-leek, and ſome 

others of the ſucculent tribe; though. in all ſorts . 

the already - rooted off. ſets are confiderably pre ſera- 
ble; but as there are allo. many ſorts whole off. ſets 
at the time of ſlipping, conſiſt entirely of roots, and 
ſome of tuberous fleſhy parts, as in the Anemone, 

Ranunculus, Cyclamen, &c. they ſhould be ſlipped 

accordingly : but as numerous of the fibrous - rooted 

En increaſe and multiply exceedingly in- 
o large bunches by root off. ſets, they may be 
divided into ſo many ſeparate young plants, as in a 
Campanula, Catchfly, Aſter, Perennial Sun, flower, 

Golden Rod, Polyanthus, and a vaſt many other t 
ſorts, as is obvious in their mode of growth; and 4 
they may either have the off-ſets occaſionally ſlipped 

( 
| 
( 


off around the outfide of the old plant, as it remains 
in the ground, opening the earth a little to admit 
of detaching the off-ſets more readily, or the plant 
intended for ſlipping, taken Wholly up out of the 
earth, and divided into ſeparate off-ſet ſlips, not too 
ſmall; and in the tuberous-rooted plants, the whole 
ſhould always be generally taken vp when deſigned 
to ſeparate the offfets; and as ſor the bulbous tribe, 
ſee bulbous-rooted plants. 

The ſeaſon for ſeparating the off-ſets, is, for the 
fibrous-rooted kinds, either ſoon after they have 
done flowering, in Summer or Autumn, in moiſt 
weather, or may be performed to theſe kinds almoſt 
in general, both in the Spring, before they begin 
to ſhoot conſiderably, in February, March, and 
April, and in the Autumn, when done flowerin 

| an 
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andſhooting for that ſeaſon, any time from Septem- 
ber till the end of October; or, indeed, ſome of the 
very hardy kinds, ſuch as Perennial Sun-flower, 
Golden Rods, Perennial Aﬀers, &c, may have the 
off. ſets ſlipped almoſt any time after 3 in 
Autumn, till the Spring, in open weather. But, 
as to ſuch of the tuberous-rooted plants whoſe tops 
wholly decay quite to the root ſoon after they have 
done flowering, as in Anemone, Ranunculus, &c. 
that period is the only time to ſeparate the 
off-ſets of all thoſe kinds of plants, for then their 
roots for a time drop their growing fibres, and 
remain in a ſtate of. reſt, and may * taken up 
without detriment, but if moved out of the ground 
when growing, it weakens theſe kinds exceedingly 
in the root, ſo mark the time when their leaves 
decay in Summer, ſoon after they have flowered, as 
aforeſaid. CV 

As to the method of performing the {lipping off 
the off. ſets, it is effected either with the thumb and 
finger, or in the large bunchy fibrous and — 
rooted plants, may uſe the aſſiſtance of a knife, 
or ſpade, &c. detaching the off-ſets, top and root to- 
gether, not too ſmall, and with as much fibres to 
-the bottom as poſſible; or in ſuch plants as afford 
off-ſets wholly above ground without root, take 

them off as low as convenient near the bottom, 
| becauſe in ſuch, the lower parts are naturally 
adapted to put out roots; obſerving to plant the. 
off-ſets directly in nurſery- beds fix inches aſunder, 
or ſome of the ſtrongeſt, plant at once where they 
are to remain, as in Anenones, & c. * 

And in ſlipping the tube rous- rooted tribe of ſuch 
as have the off ſets conſiſting only of the tubers of 

the root, and whoſe leaves and top wholly „ 
in Summer ſcon after they have flowered, they mu 
then be wholly taken up for ſeparating the off-ſets 
when required for increaſe; ſo ſlipping off all the 
* 25 23 ſſmaller 
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ſmaller off-ſet roots from the main ones; and may 


either plant the whole again directly, or, being 
taken up at the above period, may keep them out 
of the graund ſeveral months if required, which, 
indeed, is the moſt eligible practice for the fine 
kinds of Anemones and Ranunculus, ſo planting 
them again in Autumn or Spring, as directed for 
the bulbous roots. See balbous-rooted plants. | 
However, as to the off. ſets of all thę fibrous. rooted 
tribe, let them be directly planted when — 
or 


all the ſmaller off-ſets plant in nurſery- 


borders; in rows fix inches aſunder, ard give 


water, but the larger welkrooled off. ſets, may be 


planted at once in the borders or other compart- 
ments of the pleaſure ground and flower garden, 
where they are always to remain for flowering; 
they will, moſtly all flower the following Summer, 
&c. in their proper ſeaſon ; and as to thoſe in the 
nurſery-beds, after having one year's. growth, will 
have obtained good ſtrength, and may in the 
Autumn or Spring after be tranſplanted in any 

lace where required. nt 

And as to the tuberous- rooted plants, whoſe leaves 
and top wholly decay to the very root ſoon after 
flowering, as aforeſaid, as prevail in the Anemone 
and Eaſtern Ranunculus, and ſome other tuberous 
kinds, the ſmaller off. ſets may either be planted 
again directly, or retained a month or two out of 
the ground, then planted ; but the main roots and 
larger off-ſets, capable of flowering next year, may 


be kept out of the ground til) Autumn, about Sep- 
tember, October, and November, and others till 

Spring, in February or March, to plant for a ſuc- 
ce ſſional bloom; each\planting may be ſome of the 


more curious ſorts in three or four-feet-wide beds, 
in rows ſix inches diſtance, by the ſame in each row, 


.and two or three inches deep ; ſome may be planted 


in the different flower borders in ſmall patches, 


Tour. or fiye roots together, within a few inches. 


diſtance; 
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diſtance ; and as to the ſmaller off-ſets of theſe kinds, 
plant them in beds, by drawing drills in rows four 
inches aſunder and two deep; and, after having one 
or two years growth, take them up at the decay of the 
leaf in Summer, for ſull· blowing roots, and planted 
As above, ee Fein 


By Stirs. 


Many eminent herbaceous perennial and ſome bien- 

nial flower plants are plenteouſly propagated by ſlips 

of the root and top, or off-ſet young heads, and ſhoots; 
riſing in ſome both immediately from the ſides and 
crown of the root, or head of the plant above ground; 

in others, from the ſides of the ſtems; and ſome hav- 

ing abiding branches remaining the year round, as in 

the Wall- flower, &c. producing many young ſhoots 

in Spring, form proper ſlips in May and June the ſame 
year, when from three or four to ive or fix inches 

long ; or, in ſome other herbaceous plants with abid- 

ing tops or heads, in Pinks, &c. {lips of a year old or 

more will ſucceed : {lips ariſing near the bottom wil! 
probably be more or leſs rooted, but ſuch as ariſe from y 
above will be deſtitute of fibres, yet if flipped while 
young, and planted, they will emit roots, or ſuch 

may be greatly forwarded in a hot-bed,-or if covered 
down with a hand-glaſs. | 
And the beſt ſeaſon for flipping, or detaching the 

ſlips for planting is March, April, May, June, &c. 


according as the flips, heads, or ſhoots of the dif- 


Ferent ſorts of plants arrive to a proper fize, agree- 
able to the, nature of growth of the reſpecti ve 


* 


kinds.. | 2 

Numerous ſorts of herbaceous perennials: produce 
plenty of bottom flips, iſſuing immediately from or 
near the crown of the root, as occur in many of the 
tribe of plants whoſe ſtems decay annually to the 
ground, or which do not ſhoot up to ſtem, but the 


head remains cloſe to the ground as in * 
a k I 


n 


\ 
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Pinks, Houſe-leek, &c. and which may either be 
ſlipped the ſame year or in Spring following. | 
But in thoſe which 8 ſhoot up to 3 an- 
nually, they ſnould be ſlipped the. ſame year in Spring, 
when only from one or two, to three, four, five, or 
ſix inches length, ſlipping them clean to the bottom, 
with as much root part as poſſible; and thoſe which 
alwavs remain low and cloſe to the ground, will alſo, 
in ſome ſorts, afford ſlips proper to be flipped the 
ſame year they are produced, in Spring, Summer, or 
Autumn, others not till Spring following, as it ſhall 
ſeem expedient by the growth of the ſlips, Whether 
in ſhoots or heads; obſerving in general to detach 


the-ſlips with the thumb, or with the aſliſtance of a 


knife occaſionally, taking them clean off to whence 
they originate, ſtrip off any bottom leaves, and plant 
them in a ſhady border, or where convenient; or 
any of the more curious ſorts may be planted in pots, 
inſerting them more or leſs into the earth, accordiny 
to their length, generally within an inch'or two of 
their tops, and about from two or three to four, five, 
or fix inches aſunder, according to their fize and 
nature of growth; giving water at planting and till 
they ſtrike root and grow. 

In plants with perennial or abiding ſtems and 
branches, or heads, they produce ſlips moſtly above, 
either from the ſides of the main head, fide of the 
tem, or from the branches in branchy-headed kinds, 
as Wall-flowers, &c. and in moſt of theſe ſorts, 
the ſlips ſhould generally be taken off in April, May, 
or June, when from two or three to four, five, or 
fix inches long, chuſing,thole of the firmeſt robuſt 

rowth, {flipping them off with the thumb, cloſe to 
„ they proceed; and ſtripping off the 
lower leaves, plant them in a ſhady border, intro- 
ducing them well into the earth, give water dire! 
and repeat it often till they take root, and after- 
wards in dry weather, and they will form tolerable 
good plants by next Autumn, Re 


But 
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But although many ſorts of flips of the branches, 
&c. or others without roots when flipped will emit 
roots tolerably well, yet either any ſorts which 
root reluctantly, and any of the more curious ſorts 
which do not propagate freely by any other method, 
or that you would forward the rooting of particular 
kinds, they may be aſſiſted either by covering the 
ſlips cloſe down with a hand-glaſs when planted, to 
exclude the external air, or plant ſome ſlips in pots, 
and plunge them in a hot-bed or bark-bed, in a 
hot-houſe, &c. . . 

The ſlips- in general that ſucceed, will root abun- 
dantly well the ſame Summer, and ſhoot at top, and 
form good plants by the Autumn following, when 
about September or October they may be tranſ- 
Planted with balls of earth about their roots 10 
: where they are to remain for flowering in the dif- 

ferent borders of the pleaſure or flower garden; or 
ſome in pots, i tp a 


By SucxExs. . 


Several of the perennial herbaceous flower 


plants ſend up ſuckers or off-ſet young ſhoots quite 
from the bottom around the outſides, furniſhed 
with roots below, forming at once tolerable rooted 
plants, as they may be detached from the. parept 
with fibres to the lower patt, ſo as when planted, 
they will ſnon ſtrike "od rod and grow. | ts 
The ſuckers ariſing'in Spring . and Summer 
when two or three inches growth, may be ſlipped 
the ſame year or the following Spring, taking them 
clean off to the bottom with roots, and plant them 
either in a nurſery-bed, or ſome of the ſtrongeſt at 
once where they are to remain to flower, and the 
others in the nurſery-bed, having one ſeaſon's 


growth, may be tranſplanted with balls into the 
borders, pots, &c, where they are required to 


ſtand for flowering, 5 
| e y 
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By PARTING the Roors, 


By parting or dividing the roots into ſeveral ſepa- 
rate flips, great numbers of the fibrous-rooted 
herbaceous perennials may be plenteouſly propa- 
gated, as many ſorts increaſe by the root into large 
bunches, ſuch as all kinds of perennial Aſters, 
Golden-Rods, Perennial Sun-flowers, Campanulas, 
Polyanthus, Daiſies, and numerous other ſorts, and 
which. in many, they often in one Summer, from a 
ſingle ſlip of the root, &c. multiply ſo exceedingly 
from its ſides, as by the ſucceeding Autumn, to 
afford a conſiderable increaſe of roots, flips, or off- 
ſet young plants, either wholly roots, or roots and 
top together, fit for propagation where required, 
and the work of parting or dividing them is eaſily 
and expeditiouſly effected; and, as in this method 
of propagation each flip being furniſhed with roots 
more or leſs, they at once form already-rooted 
young plants, that, in many ſorts, will flower the 
enſuing flowering ſeaſon, | 

Obſerve, that as in the herbaceous fibrous-rooted 
tribe there are both deciduous and evergreen kinds, 
the deciduous ſorts after they have done flowering, 
not only have their flower-ſtalks decay, but alſo 
their leaves in Autumn, that only the root under- 
1 remains, and crown buds of the future 

eaves and ſhoots; and the evergreen kinds, after 

the flower is paſt, retain their leaves in a tuſt fitting 
on the crown of the root, as in Auriculas, Polyan- 
thus, Pinks, Thrift, Campanulas, Daiſies, &c. ſo 
that in parting the roots of the deciduous kinds in 
Autumn, Winter, or early in Spring, when deſti- 
tute of leaves, the ſlips or divided parts will conſiſt 

only of roots, with the crown buds at top of the 
future ſhoots aforeſaid ; and in dividing the ever- 
| | green 
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green tribe, muſt ſeparate them with part of the 
head of leaves, where practicable, to each ſlip, 
The ſeaſon for dividing the roots, is either in 
Autumn, after the plants have finiſhed their Sum- 
mer's growth; or in. the Spring before they begin 
to ſhoot; if in Autumn, about from the middle or 
end of September, and in October and November, 


is the proper time; and in Spring, February, and 


March, is the period for performing this work, or 
at leaſt not later than * or before they have 
ſhot at top any thing conſi 

they puſh their flower-ſtems for flowering. 


As to the method of performing the work of 


parting the roots, it may be effected either by taking 
the whole root out of the ground, and ſo divide it 
into as many ſeparate-rooted flips as it admits of, 


or may part the outſide off-ſets as the main root 


remains in the ground, as ſhall ſeem convenient for 


any particular ſort; obſerving, in dividing or flip- 


ping them by either method, that in parting any 
arge ſtrong roots which firmly adhere, may , uſe a 
knife, or even a ſpade occaſionally, to ſeparate ſuch 
as are ſtrongly fixed, but in the more ſlender roots, 


they, when taken up for parting, may, in many 


ſorts, be readily divided with the thumb and finger; 
being, however, careful in general, in each method, 


that in parting, to ſlip them quite to the bottom, 


and not too ſmall, each ſlip with a portion of root; 
and of thoſe furniſhed with a top or head of leaves, 
take root and part of the top of leaves together, as 
far as is practicable; and neither of the ſorts, 3. e. 
deciduous or evergreen kinds, ſhould be parted into 
too ſmall ſlips, except in any particular curious or 
ſcarce ſoyts, where as large an increaſe as poſſible is 
required, | 

hen thus parted or divided into ſeparate-ſlips, 
may plant the larger ones at once where they are 
to remain for flowering, either in beds, Ni 

| 2 HY ru 
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derably, or at leaſt before 
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ſhrubbery clumps, &c. and the ſmaller ſlips plant 
in nurſery. beds, in rows ſix inches aſunder, to have 

a Summer's growth or more, then tranſplanted with 


balls where they are deſigned to flower, &c. ? 
Obſerve. if any planis afford increaſe'of the root 
but ſparingly, and of ſuch as ſhoot up ſtems, that by 
cutiine down the ſtems early in Summer to prevent 
their flowering, it will encourage the bottom to 
emit off-{ets in the root. * | 13 


By CrexyinG-rooTs, i» 

Several ſorts of perennials creep conſiderably by 
the roots running in thick ſhoots under the ſurface, 
as in Mint, &c, and by which they propagate ex- 
ceedingly ; and in Autumn or Spring, may take up F 
flips, or cuttings of the ſaid creeping roots, and 2 
plant them where wanted; they will grow and "I 

4 h 

[ 


3 


} multiply very faſt. 


By RoorIixG-sROOrs. 
ao \ 


Some trailing perennials, proſtrating their ſhoots 
along the ſurface of the earth, emit roots therein in 
Summer, and which may either then, or in Autumn, 
&c. be ſlipped or cut off with roots to each cutting 
or ſlip, ſo as at once to form proper rooted plants, 
and plant them in a nurſery- bed, or where they are i 

to remain, | * 


By Layzns. | 


By layers of the young ſhoots of the year in 
Summer, ſome of the more curious ſorts of fibrous- 
rooted ' perennials are propagated,” ſuch as the fine 

g Double 
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Double Carnations, Double Clove Carnations, 
Double Sweet Williams, &c, as they ſeldom in- 
creaſe properly by the root as to furniſh rooted 


off. ſets or lips, or admit of paxting the roots; ſo 


that all the double varieties of theſe ſorts are moſtly 
ropagated by layers, and the plants wil] have 
formed proper ſhoots of the ſame. year's growth, of 
eligible ſize for laying in June and July, and begin- 
ning of Auguſt ; and all of which will root in fix 
weeks, fit 2 planting off from the parent plant, 
and will flower the year following. 
. To all the fine Caraation tribe and large Double 
Sweet Williams, this mathod is particularly adapt- 
ed, and the layers ſo raiſed, retain all the proper- 
ties of the parent in reſpect to colour, variegations, 
and doublenels, &c. of the flower. F | 
For the purpoſe. of performing this method of 
propagating herbaceous flowers, be provided with 
2 ſharp pen-knife, for trimming and ſlitting the 
layers proper for,laying, a-quantity of ſmall hooked 
ſticks ſuch as may be cut out of an old birch 
broom, or any ſmall bruſh-wood, dried fern, &c, 
with which to peg down the layers ſecurely in the 
earth, and a quantity of light rich mould in a 
wheel-barrow or baſket for raiſing the earth about 
the plant occaſionally a proper height for the re- 
ception of the layers, and for — 0M over the 
layers when layed, 15 e 
The method of performing the laying is as fol- 
lows: Fs 1 
In Summer, towards the latter end of June, or 
any time in July, or beginning of Auguſt; when 
the ſhoots of the year are advanced. to a proper 
growth, being from four, five, or ſix, to ſeven or eight 
inches long, which are to be layed as they grow 
on the plants, and to remain affixed thereto till 
rooted in the ground. 3 NES 
Thus far obleryed, begin the work by firſt clearing 
away all weeds about the Gs the * 
| a ilt- 
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a little around them, and if the ſurface is low, add 
ſome mould thereto ſufficient to raiſe it high enough 
to receive the. layers eaſily ; then begin the laying 
the ſhoots one by one, ſtrip off the lower leaves fo 
as to have {ome inches of a clear ſhoot below, and 
trim the top leaves ſhorter and even, and then lit 
or gaſh the ſhoot on the under fide, in doing which, 
fix on a joint about the middle of the ſhoot under- 
neath, and with your ſharp knife cut half through 
the joint, and flanting upwards ſo as to flit the 
ſhoot up the middle half an inch or but little more, 
which done, directly lay it, by. bending it down to 
the earth with the'gaſh or ſlit part open, making an 
opening in the earth and peg it down with one or 
two of the ſmall hooked ſticks, and earth over the 
body of the layer an inch or two deep, ſtill keep- 
ing the ſlit open and the top raiſed gently upright, 
preſſing the -arth moderately about them; and in 
this manner proceed with laying all the ſhoots on 
each plant, and when all are layed, give a gentle 
watering to ſeitle the earth cloſe about the layers; 
and repeat it frequently in dry weather, | 
They will ſoon emit roots at the gaſh or flit part, 
generally at the bottom of the tongue; and in five 
or ſix weeks will often be well rooted, fit for ſepa- 
rating and planting off from the parent, ſo that 
when they have been about five, fix, or ſeven 
weeks layed, you will examine the progreſs they 
have made in rooting, by 3 the earth gently 
about ſome of the layers, and as ſoon as they appear 
to be tolerably rooted, let them be cut off from the 
old plant with a ſharp knife, in order to be planted out 
timeouſly in nurſery-beds, that they may root more 
abundantly, and get due ſtrength before Winter; ob- 
ſerving, in cutting them off from the mother plant, to 
open the ground, ſo as to take them up with all the 
roots they have made, and cut them clean off be- 
yond the gaſh, afterwards trim off any naked woody 
part at bottom, but preſerve all the roots, and = 
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the long tops a little, then plant them in nurſery- 
rows, ſix inches aſunder, or may prick ſome in 
{mall pots, one layer in each; giving water directly 
at planting, and repeat it often in dry weather till 
they take good rout and grow freely; keeping them 
clean from weeds, 

They, by October, will grow good ſtrong plants, 
according to their nature of growth, when a quan- 
tity of the choiceſt ſorts of Carnations, &c. may be 

lanted in pols, to move under occaſional ſhelter 
in time of ſevere froſt, and for which purpoſe. may 
either uſe ſmall pots, (32s) to contain them all. 
Winter, or plant them in large pots (24s or 16s) to 
remain to flower ; obſerving to take them up out 
of the nurlery-heds, for potting, -&c, with a garden 
trowel, each layer with a good ball of earth about 
the roots, and Daying the pots ready, placing a 
ſhell over the holes at bottom, and put ſome good, 
light, rich earth therein, plant one layer with its 
ball about the roots entire, in each pot, fill up with 
more earth, and give ſome water; may alſo at the 
ſame time plant ſome of the more ordinary or com- 
mon ſorts into the flower- borders or beds, to ſtand 
the full weather all the year ; but the choicer ſorts 
in the pots, may, in November, be placed cloſe toge- 
ther, either in a garden-frame, to have occaſional 

protection of the glaſſæs, or mats, in ſevere froſt, and 
lay the full air in all open weather and mild days, 
ar may be plunged in a raiſed bed of any dry com- 
poſt, raiſed ſome inches above the common level, 
and arched over with hoop-arches, in order to be 

rotected with occaſional covering of garden mats 
when hard froſts prevail ; but, in either method, 
be ſure to expoſe them fully in all open weather, as 
aforeſaid, | | 

In the Spring, ſuch as have remained all Winter 
in ſmall pots, ſhould, in February or early in March, . 
be turned out with the ball 1 earth about. the roots, 
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and planted into larger pots, to remain for flowering, 


giving proper waterings; and thoſe which were 
Potted at once into large pots In Autumn, ſhould 
now have the earth ſtirred at top, taking out ſome, 
and fill up with freſh good earth, and give a little 


Water. | 


The layers planted in the common borders of che 
pleaſure and flower garden, require no other care 


than keeping them clean from weeds, and tying up 
the flowei-ſtalks to ſticks, when they are advanced 
long enough to require ſupport.—See the Spring and 
Summer work of the pleaſure ground, — © 5 


By CurTINGS. | 


By cuttings of the flower-ſtems ariſing immedi. 
ately from the root, ſeveral of the fibrous-rooted 
perennial tribe, are occaſionally propagated in de- 
fault of other mezns beſides ſeed, fuch 
ble Lychnideas, Double Scarlet Lychnis, Double 
Rockets, and ſome other double flowered, or other 
curious or deſirable ſorts, which ſparingly afford 
off ſets or ſlips of the root, &c. and producing tall 
thickiſh-jointed flower-ſtalks, -which, while quite 


young and tender, being cut off in lengths and 


Planted, will grow, | 

Let this be done in May and June while the 
ſtems are quite young, about half grown, cutting off 
a quantity to the bottom, and divided into lengths 


of two or three joints each, then planted in a ſhady | 


border, two parts of three in the ground, and often 


watered; andif covered cloſe down with a hand-glaſs,, | 


they will more expeditiouſly emit roots, below and 
ſhoots at top, and form good plants by Autumn 
following; obſerving, when they begin to ſhoot at 
top, thoſe covered down with glaſſes, ſhould be 
allowed the free air, by firſt tilting up the glaſſes, 

| then 
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then by degrees taken wholly away, to give them 


full air to ſtrengthen their growth, 

But beſides the cuttings of the flower - ſtalks, ſome 
ſorts will alſo. grow by cuttings of the young ſide- 
| ſhoots or heads, ſuch as thoſe of Pinks, &c. which 
in June and July the ſhoots of the year will be of 
a proper ſize to cut off about two or three inches 
long, ſtripping the leaves off the bottom, and cut 
the top ſhort and plant them in fine light earth, as 
directed below, under the article propagation &y 
pipingi, and managed in the ſame, manner, they will 
gro... H 90 | | 


By Plrix es. 


1 By pipings or heads of the young ſhoots of the 
year, of Pinks particularly, drawn out of the ſocket 
or pipe, in lengths of two orthree inches, or cut 
off that length, and planted, and cloſe covered with 
a D they will readily grow the ſame year, 
and produce flowers the year following. 

This method of propagation is peculiarly calcu- 
lated for Pinks, and by which any-defirable forts 
may be numerouſly raiſed very expeditiouſly, the 
pipings or cuttings will root and form 22 grow- 
ing plants in fix weeks; and the proper ſeaſon for 
performing this operation is in June and the earlv 
part of July, when the ſhoots of the ſame year will 

e of from three or four to five or fix inches long, 
pro er either for drawing out of the ſockets as 
pipings, or cut off With a knife at a joint, as cuttings, 
though both methods, by the general propagators 
about London, ate indifferently called piping.. 2 

But the denomination of piping firſt originated 
from the method uſed formerly, in. detaching them: 
for planting, which is by holding the bottom of each 
feparate ſhoot intended, with one hand, while with 
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the other, having the top between the finger and 


thumb, and pulling the ſhoot, it will readily come 


out of its ſocket Jeaving a vacancy like a pipe, and 


then trimming the part thus detached, by {tripping 


off the lower ſtraggling leaves, cut the bottom part 
even to the loweſt joint, and trim the top ſhort, 
ſo as each piping be about two or three inches long 3 
and having prepared ſome fine ſifted or well- broken 


earth, and the top ſmoothed, plant the pipings, by 


thruſting them into the earth an inch or two aſun- 
der, and to within an inch of nt give a good 
watering, and cover the whole cloſe with one or 
more hand-glaſles. | 

And the method of piping by cuttings, is now the 
moſt generally praiſed, which is, that inſtead of pul- 
ling off the piping or ſhoot, as above, cut it off at a 
joint with a knife, generally at, or a. little below the 


middle, trimming off ſtraggling leaves ard ſhorten 


the top, ſo as the cutting is not above two or three 
inches long, as above obſerved, and having pre- 
pared a bed of fine light earth, and the ſurface made 
very ſmooth, plant the cuttings by thruſting them 
into the earth, within an inch of the top, and one 
or two inches aſunder, giving directly a proper 
watering out of a watering-pot with the roſe on, 


and cover them down cloſe with a hand or bell- 


laſs. | | 
- In both the above methods of piping, let the 
glaſſes remain conſtantly over them till rooted, to 
exclude the externaÞ air; giving waterings* accords 
ing as the earth dries, and a ſlight ſhade juſt in the 
middle of ſunny days, and they will. thus ſpon 
emit. roots below and ſhoots above, ſo as in two 
months they will require to be thinned and plant- 
ed out in nurſery-rows, ſix inches aſunder, there to 
remain a year 10 gain proper ſtrength, then trans 
Planted. where they are to ſtand to flower. 
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By heads ariſing in a robuſt, ſhort, tuſty, or 
bunchy growth, from the ſides of ſeveral ſoxts of 
plants, as in Houſe-leek and many other of the ſuc- 
culent tribe, and in which, ſome produce 'them 
near the ground, furniſhed more or lefs with roots; 
and others growing higher on the plant, or on the 
fides of the ſtem and branches, where any, with- 
out roots, yet when detached at the proper ſeaſon 
and planted, will grow. Soros oe 

The proper ſeaſon for taking off and plant 
ing them, is principally in the Spring and early 
part of Summer, or in Auguſt and September, 
flipping them off with-the hand, or cut off with a 
knife, as ſhall be convenient, and plant them in 
the ſhade, eſpecially thoſe' without roots; give water 
at planting, and till rooted, and begin.to grow, 


: 


By RunwExs and CREEPING=-SHOOTS, 


By runners or-long gender creeping young ſhoots. 


and ſtrings, extending proltrate along the ſurface of 
the earth and rooting therein, ſeveral of the herba- 
ceous fibrous-rooted perennials propagate very faſt; 
ſuch as in Strawberry, &c. Which puſh forth many 


long, ſmall, ſtringy ſhoots in Summer, of many 


joints, and at each joint emit roots in the ground, 
and a ſmall head of leaves, &c. above, ſo ſorming a 
diſtinct young plant at every joint as they extend in 
length along the carth, fit to detach for propagation 
in June, July, Auguſt; and September, but it plant- 
ed off in June and July, they will make ſtronger 
and finer plants. eb} e C4 RS 

n When 


On 
| 
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When therefore it is deſigned to propagate Straw- 
berries or any other plants of the running tribe by 
runners, may perform 1t as ſoon in the Summer as 
they have ſhot into lengths of two, three, or more 
Joints, each rooted in the earth, and formed heads 
above at each joint, eſpecially ſuch as form heads, 
as in Strawberries, &c. cutting off the runner cloſe 
to the mother plant, and take them up with all the 
roots they have made, divide and trim them into 
ſeparate rooted plants, and plant them in a ſhady 

border, in rows fix inches aſunder; giving water at 
| Planting, and afterwards occaſionally till they have 
taken good root, and they will thus make ſtrong 
plants by September or October. 

Other running plants, having the runners or 
creeping-rooting ſhoots. emitting roots in the earth 
all the way their whole Jength as they ſhoot forth, 
and which may be detached and cut into lengths, 
and planted in a ſhady border, or in beds, 


The Seafon, Methed, and Order of Planting 
this Claſs of Plants. | 


HAVING explained the different methods of 
propagating this claſs of herbaceous, fibrous, and 
fleſhy-rooted perennials and biennials, we now 
proceed to exhibit the general practical directions 
conceining the proper ſeaſon, method, and order, 


of planting the different ſorts, and. management 


throughout the year. | 
- The compartments in which to plant the various 
forts of hardy fibrous-rooted-perennial flowers, may 
be both in ſpacious barders, along the boundaries, 
of lawns and grand walks, both of ſtraight walks, 

' and. 
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and thoſe in the ſerpentine way, and in ſhrubberies, 
in the clumps and other compartments between the 
ſhrubs, towards the front; allo in beds, diſpoſed 
together in the flower garden way, ranging parallel 
to one another; firſt, having an outward border 
continued all round next the - ſurrounding main 
walk, and within this border have the efound laid 
out in three or four-feet-wide beds diſpoſed parallel, 
as above, with alleys eighteen inches or two feet 
wide between the beds; or, for variety, may have 
diviſions of flower ground planned in the parterre- 
way, or any fancy figure; and, in either method, 
have the borders and beds either neatly edged with 
Dwarf Box, or Thrift, ſome with Pinks; Daiſies, 
&c. as formerly obſerved, or others not at all, in 
default of edging plants; have only the edge, work- 
ed up firm and ſtraight. = 

The borders, beds, and other compartments de- 
ſigned for the reception of the flower plants, ſhould 
be digged at the proper planting ſeaſon, either in 
Spring or Autumn, ready for receiving them in the 
order required, foley. \ Pinan 

The general ſeaſon for planting a colle&ion of 
this tribe of fibrous-rooted perennials, is both in 
the Spring and Autumn; if the Spring ſeaſon is 
moſt convenient, February and March is the prin- 
cipal time for making the general plantation, before 
the plants begin to ſhoot ; though, where 3 
at the above time has been omitted, may alſo · plant 
many ſorts in April, &e. ſuch that have not advanc- 
ed very conſiderably in the Spring ſhoot, eſperially 
if removed with balls of earth about their roots; 
and for Autumn planting, the proper time is Octo- 
ber and November, or in many hardy kinds, they 
may be planted almoſt any time, in open weather, 
during the Winter; and eſpecially, as before ob- 
ſerved in late Spring planting, as the greater part 
of the fibrous-rooted tribe may be readily tranſplant=" 


ed with balls. 
ö Moſt 


"4 
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Moſt of the fibrous-rooted tribe will ſucceed by 


removal, both when of a ſmall and large ſize ; ex- 
cept in ſome particular ſorts that have long, naked, 
woody roots with but few fibres, ſuch as Stock- 
Gilliflowers, &c, which require to be planted out 
finally while the plants are young, they being 
raiſed from ſeed in Spring, ſhould be planted out to 
rem ain in July, Auguſt, and September following, 
While the roots are of a fibrey nature, before they 
-become hard and woody, in which they will not root 
freely; but in moſt others, as having a good ſpread 
of fibres, they will tranſplant ſucceſsfully in ſmall 
or large plants, as above ſuggeſted, and as may be 
required ; though it is more eligible to plant all forts 
out finally while of a moderate growth, and they 
may be moſtly taken up for planting with a ſmall 
bal) of earth about their roots, ſo as not to feel any 
check by removal, 5 A | 

In planting them, let thoſe of tall growth be 
planted the moſt backward in the borders, &c, and 
the others in a regular gradual order of height, to 
the loweſt next the walks or alleys, &c. and the 
different ſorts, ſo diſtributed, as they may effect 
both a conſpicuous diverlity in their different 
flowers, and afford a conſtant ſucceſſion of flower- 
ing throughout the ſeaſon, from the carlieſt Spring 
flowers to the lateſt Autumn bloom ; as a regular 
ſucceſſive blow may be obtained almoſt the year 
round, from January, in the bloom of the Winter 
Aconite and Chriſtmas-Roſe, &c. ſucceeded by a 
vaſt variety of other ſorts as the Spring and Summer 
ad vances, till November or December, in the lateſt 
flowering Aſters, &c. 


. Obſerving, that in the planting the various ſorts, 


to drſpoſe them ſingly at eligible diſtances, no two 
ſorts of the ſame kind too near together, but diver- 
ſified in the order above adviſed, nor let thoſe of 


different kinds be nearer than from one to eg or 
| res 


1 lt. a... Ah da fold 
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three feet aſunder, according to their growth; hav- 
ing a hollow garden trowel, ſcoop-faſhion, with 
which both to take up the plants for planting, with 
balls, when required, and to open apertures in the 
earth, one for the reception of each plant, which 
pou with the crown of the root an inch or two 
elow the ſurface, drawing the earth evenly about 
the roots, and cloſe about the crown of them and 
body of the plant; and in the Spring planting, or 
early in Autumn, if the ground is light and dry, and 
dry weather withal, let each plant have ſome water 
to ſettle the earth 'cloſe about the roots, and to 
promote their freſh rooting more expeditiouſly in 
their new quarters, repeating it as occaſion may 
require, in the late Spring planting particularly, 
till they begin to grow freely, | 
After being thus finally planted, moſt of the peren- 
nial ſorts may remain unremoved ſeveral years, or 
ſome ſorts, when much increaled at bottom, it may be 


proper either to take them up to ſlip them ſmaller, 


or trim them in around as they remain in the 
ground. uy 

As tothe general culture of this claſs of flowering 
Plants, after being finally planted where they are 
to remain, that as in moſt ſorts the ſame plants may 
continue unremoved ſeveral years, the general care 
conliſts principally in keeping them clean from 
weeds all Spring and Summer, ſupporting the 


. 
oy 


flower-ſtems of tall-growing plants, cutting down* 


the decayed flower-ſtalks when done flowering, and 


of digging the borders, &c, annually in Autumn, 


Winter, or Spring, between the plants in general ; 
alſo occaſionally to trim or flip ſuch plants as in- 
creaſe into conſiderable: bunches; obſerving the 
particulars as below, ' | 


The keeping the borders, &c, in which the 


Plants are depoſited, clean from weeds and per- 
fectly neat, ſhould be well attendzd to all Spring 
and Summer, by hocing the ground in dry weather 


when 


. 
— — 
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when weeds advance, and hand-weeded occaſionally 
as miy be required.; and afterwards, if room be- 
tween to admit a {mall rake, let the ground be 
neatly raked, glearing off al] the hoed-up werds 
and other 1ubÞiſh,: and leave a clean ſmooth ſur- 
face. 1 : t bor 507 50 4G ar e ah 
Ihe ſuppori ing of the flower-ſtems of ſuch plants 
as run up tall-and require ſupport of ſticks to fecure 
them from being qverturned by tempeſtuous winds 
and hard rains, is moſt neceſſary work, and ſhould 
be ear y attended fo, whillt ſuch as naturally grow 
erect maintain their upright poſition, and thoſe of 
the climbing tribe, before they have advanced long 
and ſtraggling. always proportioning the length of 
the ſticks to that of the natural height of the dif- 
| ferent plants, not having ticks taller than the ſtems 
of, the plants they are to ſupport, and generally as 
concealed from fight as poſhble, and the ſtems of 
the plant tied thereto in the neateſt manner. 
According as the different plants have done flower- 
ing, and their {tems decay, cut down all decayed parts, 
that the plants either in flower, or that are advancing 
into bloom, may appear to proper advantage; and in 
Autumn, when the general bloom is over, let all the 
ſtems and flower- ſtalks be wholly cut down cloſe to 
the bottom, or to whence they proceed, and clear 
off all decayed leaves and rubbiſh, and hoe up all 
weeds, and rake the ſurface neat and clean; then 
the ground may either be digged neatly between 
the plants, or in the Spring, about February or 
March. *: ot 90 i 
When any of the plants have grown into con- 
fiderable bunches, ſo as either to over- run their 
allotted limits, appear unſightly, or crowd too 
much on the adjoining plants, or upon one another, 
they ſhould be regulated, either by trimming them 
in around as they remain in their growth, or by 
flipping off the outward increaſed parts with the 
hand, knife, or ſpade, &c, as ſhall be moſt conve- 


nient, 
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nient, or as the plants admit ; or take them wholly 
up, and divide them into ſmaller portions, planting * 
the beſt again directly; obſerving, the proper ſeaſon 
for this work, is either in the Spring; before the 
plants begin to ſhoot conſiderably, or in Autumn, 
after they have done flowering, about September, 
October, and November. 

Thus far is principally all that is neceſſary to 
obſerve concerning the utility, nature, propagation, | 
and general culture of this extenſive claſs of her ba- 
ceous fibrous-rooted perennials and biennials in the 
pleaſure ground and flower garden: the followin 
is ſome general hints on the method of blowing any 


e ſorts early, by artificial heat in hot. houſes, 


— —— 


Of Forcing any defirable Plants of this Claſs to 
an early Bloom, in Hot=houſes, Hol-beds, Sc. 


I F an early bloom forced by artificial heat is 
required, of particular deſirable ſorts of the herba- 
ceous fibrous-rooted perennial flowers, either for 
their fragrance or ornament, it is eaſily effected 
where there is the accommodation of a hot-houſe or 
pine-apple ſtove, or any kind of forcing depart« 
ment, under glaſſes, &c, having the plants of the 
ſorts intended planted in pots, and in December, 
January, February, March, &c. carry ſome into 
the pinery, or any ſtove or farcing-houſe at work, 
they will flower in good perfection early in Spring 
and Summer, one or two months earlier than their 
common ſealon; and, by having a freſh ſuppl 
ready potted, to take in after one. another, a Chee 
ſional blow may be obtained unti] the flowering of 
the ſame ſorts of plants in _ natural ground, 


By 
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By this method may have a fine early hloom of 
Pinks, Carnations, Sweet-Williams, and any other 
deſirable kinds, though will be in greater perfec- 
tion in ſuch as naturally blow moderately forward, 
either in the Spring or Summer ſeaſon, than of the 


late autumnal-flowering kinds; however, any ſorts 
noted cither for their fragrance or beauty of flowers, 
may be admitted in the collection for forcing, both 


of the fibrous, bulbous, and tuberous-rooted tribe. 


See the bulbous-rooted plants. | 

Such plants of the fibrous-rooted tribe as grow in 
the full ground, and defigned for forcing, as Pinks, 
\ &c, may be taken up for potting either in Autumn, 
about October, November, &c. for a full ſupply, 
or even in Winter, in open weather, and early in 
Spring, _—_— them up clean with a full ball of 
earth about the roots, and plant them in the pots 


with the balls entire, and give them water; and as 


ſoon as potted place them in ſome ſheltered place, 
either under a garden-frame and glaſſes, or cloſe 
under a warm ſouth wall till wanted to carry into 
the hot-houſe, &c. | 


They may be brought into the hot-houſe, &c. 


by degrees, ſome of the earlier-blowing kinds in 
December or January, others in a larger ſupply in 
February, March, or * as required to blow 


earlier or later, or in ſucceſſion, &c. that when 


you would have them blow as forward as poſſible, 
plunge the pots into the bark-bed, if room enough; 
athers place towards the glaſſes; and give them 
neceſſary waterings, and air in common with the 
other plants, as directed under the articles hot- 
houſe, ſtove, or forcing-houſes, &c. both in this 
and the firſt volume, and they will grow freely and 
flower at an early ſeaſon, exhibiting an acceptable 
varity when flowers are ſcarce, | 
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ARRANGEMENT 
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Or THE 


BULBOUS-ROOTED FLOWERS, 
METHOD or CULTIVATION: 


Th IS arrangement compriſes a collection of all 
the buibous-rooted ornamental flowering plants for 
the pleaſure ground and flower garden, being ſuch 
as have oval or roundiſh ſwelling bulbous roots, com- 
ſed ſome of many involving coats, as in the Tulip; 
others of numerous thick, ſucculent, imbricated ſcales 
lying over each other, as in the Lily; each ſort being 
of a perennial ſtate, but annual in ſtalk, whichalways 
riſe in the Spring, Summer, or Autumn, accordin 
to the ſorts, flower the ſame year, produce ſeeds 
and die to the root ſoon after, and at which time 
the bulb, or root, being at its ultimate degree of 
growth for the ſeaſon, generally increaſed into ſeve- 
ral off-ſet childing bulbs, or young plants, all of 


which, together with the parent, when the flower. 


ſtalks decay, ceaſe growing, their fibres decay and 
draw no nouriſhment _— earth, remaining in 
2 an 


n 
— ; 


or for ſale, or to ſend to any diſtance when require 
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an inactive ſtate for a certain time, and during this 
period of reſt, be fore they emit freſh fibres and 
commence a new vepetation, is the only 7 2 
period for removing roots of all bulbous and tube- 
rous flowers, both to ſeparate their increaſed parts, 
or off-ſets, when neceſlary, and for propagation, 
and to tranſplant them into freſn- prepared beds or 
borders, &c. as well as to reſerve — capital bulbs 
out of the ground for Autumn and Spring planting, 
3 
as they will bear being kept out of the ground ſeve- 
Tal months, 1 * | 
For it is peculiar to the bulbous tribe, and moſt of 
the tuberous kinds, that being taken up at the 
above period of reſt, ſoon after the flower fades and 
the leaves and ſtalks decay, they will keep good in 
a proper vegetative ſtate for ſeveral months if re- 
red, or may be planted ſoon after, or retained 
or planting in Autumn, Winter, and Spring, when 
the ground can be more conveniently prepared for 
their reception ; as alſo ſome capita] ſorts to plant at 
different intervals, of two or three months diſtance 
of time, to obtain a longer ſucceſſion of bloom in 


Spring, Summer, &c. 


Bulbous plants differ from tuberous kinds, in 
that the former being compoſed moſtly of the rudi- 
ments of leaves in a ſwelling bulbous form, incloſ- 
ing the embryo of the future ſhoot; and tuberous 
plants have the root formed of an entire, ſolid, fleſhy 
ſubſtance, as in Anemone, Cyclamen, Bulbous- 


Fumatory, &c.— See tuberous-rooted flowers. 


There are two principal kinds of bulbous roots, 


' viz. tunicated, or coated bulbs, and 3 or 


ſcaly bulbs; the former are compoſed of ſeveral 
tunics or coats, cloſely involving each other, as in 
the Hyacinth, Tulip, &c. and the latter conſiſts of 
many fleſhy ſcales lying over one another as in the 


Lily; each of which bulbous claſſes, compriſing 
bulbs 
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bulbs of various ſizes and ſhapes, from the bigneſs 


of a nut to that of a man's filt, or more, ſome 
roundiſh, others oval, oblong, &c. and all of a 


rennial growth, multiplying exceedingly by off- 
et young bulbs annually, for increaſing and perpetu- 
ating the ſpecies, proper for ſeparation every year ur 
two, in Summer, as ſoon as the flower is paſt; each 
off-ſet forming a diſtin new plant; producing 
flowers in all reſpe&s like the parent; and new 
varieties are obtained by ſowing the ſeed, | 
Mot of the bulbous plants produce ornamental 
flowers, and many of them of ſingular elegance, 
flowering principally in the Spring and early part 
of Summer, „ ſome ſorts in Autumn, as Colchi- 
cums and Autumnal Crocus; and ſome ſorts of 
Amaryllis, as the Guernſey and Belladonna Lily, 
having all great merit for ornamenting the pleaſure 
ground and flower garden; diſpoſed in any of the 
open borders or beds of common earth; ſome in 
continued rows, others depoſited in little clumps, 
of from three or four to five or fix roots together, 
in patches about the borders, in aſſemblage with 
the fibrous-rooted flower plants : but ſome of the 
capital kinds of high-priced bulbs, and all thoſe 
which are held in high eſtimation as fancy or _— 
flowers ; ſuch particularly as the Hyacinth, Tulip, 
Polyanthus-Narcifſus, are always planted in three or 
four-feet-wide beds by themſelves, and in rows 
nine inches aſunder : and the more valuable ſorts 
are generally afforded occaſional protection of mats, 
&c. both in Winter, from ſevere froſts, and in 
Spring, when in flower, to preſerve the bloom 


longer in beauty. | 


be arrangement of this claſs is alſo according to 


| the botanic names of the families or genera; and 
"the ſpecies in each genus or family are diſtinguiſhed 
by the Engliſh name, &c. as beo. 


/ 
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ALBUCA— Bafard Star of Buiklehem—— Major, or 


Gieater—Minor, or Leaft, 


 ALLIUM—{Garlick) Moly—Yellow Moly Hairy 

White Old Narciſſus- leaved —— Great Broad- 

leaved Purple—-Flawum, or Straw- coloured 

Roſaceous Starry Purple—-/i&orialis, or Broad 

0 pticabhleaved Canada Bulb- bearing, or Tree 
nion. : 


AMARYLLIS—Lily Daffodil—-Yellow Autumnal 
—Spring-flowering Yellow—Belladonna Lily— 
Guernſey Lily. | 


BULBOCODIUM, or Spring Ce/chicum—Vernal, 
or Spring- flowering. 


CRO CUS Coca, or Saffron; compriſing many 
varieties of Spring and Autumnal- flo wering kinds, 
as follows: | 


Fernal, or Spring Crocus, viz. | 


: Yellow flower lind. Large Yellow Common 
Small Yellow—— Golden Yellow——Cloth of 
Gold, or Yellow Black-ſtriped—Yellow Purple 
ſtriped, 1 


Blue-floxwered kinds ——Large Deep-blue———Small 
Blue—Blue 22 Violet-ſtriped 


—_ ale-blue, ” 


White-flowering kind; —--White-flowered—— White 
Purple-ſtriped— White Purple-bottomed—White 
Black ſtriped, or Large Scotch Crocus—Cream- 
coloured A ſh- coloured - White Blue- ſtriped 
White Violet- ſtriped. 


Purples—-Large Purple—Small Purple——Striped- 
Furple—Many- flowered Purple Violet-itriped. 


Autumnal= 


' FRITILLARIA 
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Autumnal-flewering Crocus—- The White-flowered— 
Blue-flowered——-Purple-flowered——-Y<ellow- 
flowered—Many-flowered, 


. Officinal, or Saffron Crocus—Blue Purple-flowered, 


with reddiſh golden figma, which is the Offici- 
nal Saffron, 


(F ritillaria J——--Chequered 
Tulip, and Crown Imperial, viz, 


Fritillaria kinds 1. Common, with chequered- 
flowers, many varieties—Dark-purple Yellow- 
ſpotted—-Great Yellow—-Dark ellow—-Varie- 

ated Yellow—Black-flowered—Red-flowered— 
White-flowered—Spotted-flowered-—-Umbellife- 
rous-flowering—-Double-flowered, 2. Pyre- 
nean Alternate-leaved, many varieties, as above, 
——-3, Perſian Fritillaria, or Perhan Lily—the 
Tall Pyramidal-flowering——Lower Branching- 
ſpiked, | 


Corona imperiakis, or Crown Imperial kinds—Com- 


mon Duſky-red—-Yellow-flowered—Bright-red 
— Golden Yellow—-Yellow-ftriped—— Double- 
Crown, or with two tier of flowers——Triple- 
Crown, or with three tier of flowers—Double- 
flowered of each variety—Gold-ſtriped-leaved— 
Silver-ſtriped-leaved. 1355 a 


. GALANTHUS—Snow-drop—- Common Single 


Semi-double— Full- double. 


_ CLADIOLUS—Glagiole——Sword Lily, or Corn- 


flag Common Red, Purple, White, Crimſon- 
flowe rec. _ 1 


„„ „ 


HELLE. 
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HY — yg 22 Oriental, orEaftern 
Hyacinth, numerous ele ” varieties of whites, 
blues, reds, yup ples, fleſh-colours, yellows, &c. 
double and le of each. 2, Grape, or-Cluſ- 
tered flowe White, Blue. —g. Feathered 
Hyacinth—4. Muſcaria, or Muſk Hyacinth, Blue, 
White,——;. Comoſe, or Tufted Hyacinth,—— 
6. Nodding- ſpiked Hyacinth— Weed Hyacinth, 
or Hare-Bells, 


IRIS—fIris)——comprifing ſeveral bulbous ſpecies, 
viz.—1. Aiphiam, or Common Bulbous Iris, many 
varieties of Blues, Violets, Whites, Purples, Yel- 
lows, Blue and Whites—Blue and Yellows, and 
Striped: -flowered-——2, Perſian Iris, with ele- 


ant variegated flowers.—3. Sifyrinchium, or Dou- = 


le Bulbous Iris, * Yellow, 


IX IA—[xja—-Bulbous 4 White and Yellow, 
Purple and Yellow, Blue and White——Entire 
White, and Variegated-flowered. o 


LEUCOJUM—CGreater Snow-drop—Spring- 
"ing—Sumeer- lowering —Auumnal fowering: 


 LILIUM—Til——Common White Li 7— Depen- 
dent - flowered Wu e Multiflo- 
yous White Double - flowered White—Striped- 
leaved White — Orange Lily —Bulbiferous Orange 
Lily—Fiery Bulbiferous Orange Lily. 


-" Martagen Lilies, having all the petals or flower- 
leaves rolled back, and the flowers allo reflexed 
Common Old Martagon, or Turk's-cap, with 
_ purpliſh black - ſpolied flowers —Red- owered 


＋ — CP. — 
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and Double-flowered——Pompony Martagon, the 
red, white, ſpotted, and double — Superb, or 
Great Yellow Martagon——Chalcedonian Scarlet 
 Martagon—Canada Spotted Martagon,  - 


NARCISSUS— Narcifu—Daffodil and Jonquil— 
1. Common Yellow Daffodil, the Pale-yellow, 
Deep-yellow—Yellow and White—Golden cup- 
mag Short-tubed, Semi- double- 
owered, Full- double 2. Poetic, or Common 
White Narciſſus, with yellow-cupped flowers, 
purple-cupped, double-flowered——3. Hoop-pet- 
ticoat Yellow Narciſſus,—-4. Two-coloured In- 
comparable Narciſſus, ſingle and double-flowered, 
8 ,. Late White Narciſſus.——6. Odoriferous 
 Starry-yellow,—7. Minor Yellow Winter Daf- 
fodil.—8. Polyanthus Narciſſus, or Multiflorous 
Daffodil, producing many flowers from the ſame 
ſheath, compriſing ſuch as Entire Whites, white 
etals and yellow neQariums,. or inner cups: 
hite, with orange cups; White, with ſulphur 
cups; Entire Yellow; Yellow, with orange 
cups; Yellow, with ſulphur cups, and Double- 
flowered of each. | 


| Narciſſus Jonquilla—FYonguil, or Ruſh-leaved Multi- 

| florous Daffodil Minor Yellow Jonquil—Mzjor 

| Yellow Jonquil—Starry Jonquil— Yellow and 

White White flow ered Semi- double Full- 

| double—Large Inodorous Double, all of the Mul- 

tiflorous tribe, producing from two or three, to fix 
or eight flowers from the ſame ſheath or /patha. 


' _ ORNITHOGA LUM—-S:ar of Bethlehem ——Pyra- 
midal Large White Starry——Pyrenean Whiteiſh 
Green Yellow-flowered——-Umbelliferous- 


flowered Broad · leaved Arabian-—— Nodding- 
flowered. b | *; oi ip? 
PANCRA« 


t 
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 PANCRATIUM— Panrcratium Lily, or Sea Daffodil . 
—_— Maritime Large White. 


POLYANTHES——T ubero/e——-Common Single 
White—Double White—Gold-ſtriped-leaved, 


_SCILLA—Szzill, or Sea Onion—Common Mari- 

time — Amoenous, or Delicate Byzantine Blue- 

Squill—Peruvian Conical White-flowered, Blue- 

flowered—-Italian Blue Hemiſpherical- flowered 
- Bifoliated, or Two- leaved, the White-flowered, 

Blue-flowered—Unifolious, or One- leaved White 

. —Autumnal-flowering—--\ Lilio- Hyacinthus Lily 


3 


Hyacinth, or Squamous-rooted Squill, 


TULIPA—Tulig—confiſting of innumerable varie- 
ies of early and late kinds, viz. 


Early kinds, low grower; Conſiſting of White and 
Red- ſtriped—- White and Purple White and 
Roſe-coloured, many varieties, the principal of 
Which have names given them according to the 
fancy of the floriſts, ſuch as the Early Van Toll, 
Early Claramond, Grand Duke, Golden Sceptre, 
and numerous others, as may be obſerved in the 
ſhop catalogues, where they may be obtained in 
* variety. | 


Late kinds, tall growers and large flower; —Comprifing 
ſeveral hundred varieties of different colours, 
{tripes, and variegations, divided by the floriſts 
accordingly into claſſes, viz. Bizarres, or Fancy 
Tulips, with yellow grounds variouſly ſtriped 
with black, purple, red, brown, violet, olive or 
orange, &c —Byblomon, or white grounds, ſtrip- 
ed variouſly with black, brown, violet, red, or 
crimſon and red, &c.— Bagucis, finely firiped 
with different colours, a 

FB. LL 
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Art the foregoing collection of bulbous flower 
plants are perennial in the bulb, or at leaſt, it mul- 
tiplying excecdingly by a progeny of off. ſeis annu- 
ally, it perpetuates the ſpecies from year to year, 
and greatly increaſes the ſtore ; for, although the 
ſame individual bulb exiſts but for. a certain time, 

ſame not more than a year, as in the Tulip; others 
\ ſeveral years, they all, previous to their diſſolution, 
afford from their ſides a ſupply of off-ſet ſuckers or 

N young bulbs to continue and increaſe the reſpettive 
kinds, ſo as that at the end of many years, what is 
often conſidered as the ſame individual root, is, in 
reality, another produced from the off-ſet progeny of 
the parent, as above; each, however, retaining all the 

ropetties of the mother plant, producing the ſame 
| of flowers: ſome bulbous plants alſo produce 
many young bulbs on their flower-ſtems at top and 
ſides, as in ſeveral ſpecies of Allium, &c. hence deno- 
minated bulbiferous bulbs : and new varieties of all 
the different bulbous ſpecies, &c. are obtained from 

ſeed, producing young bulbs, arriving to a flower. 
ing ſtate, ſome forts in two or three years, others 
not in leſs than five, fix, or ſeven, as in the Tulip. 

The ſeaſon of flowering of bulbous plants, is at 

diflerent times, from January, February, March, 
and April, till October or November, but the prin- 
cipal bloom of the capital Spring and Summer fort 

is from March or April, till June and July, and 
the autumnal-flowering bulbs, ſuch as Colchicum, 
the Crocus Autumnalis, Autumnal Nargifſus, Yellow 
Autumnal Amaryllis, Guernſey and Belladonna 
Lilies, &c. flower only in Autumn, about Auguſt, 
September, October, &c. 

The earlieſt Spring bulbs are the Helleborut ya - 
melis, or Winter Aconite, Snow-drop, Spring Crocus, 
Common Daffodil, Early Dwarf Tulips, Early Hya- 
cinths, &c. the former of which flowering in Janu- 
ary or beginning of February, the othersin February 
and March, ſucceeded by the general blow —_— 
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cinths, Narciſſus, Jonquils, Fritillarias, Crow n- 
Imperial, Tulips, Lilies, ce. 


Moſt of the Spring and Summer flowering bulbs, 

84 and flowers together, and 
when the flower fades the ſeed-pod advances, 
ripening ſeed the ſame Summer, then the leaves 
and flow er- Items decays, and the bulb ceafes grow- 


produce their 


ing for a certain period, drawing no nouriſhment. 


from the ground; and in this interval of reſt, before 
they put out new fibres, they admit of being taken 


up to ſeparate the off-· ſets and to be kept out of the 


ground ſeveral months, if required, till the ground 


is new digged, in Autumn, Winter, or Spring. 


But the autumnal-flowering bulbs, moſtly pro- 


duee their flowers at one time and the leaves at 


another, as in Colchicum, ſome ſoris of Amaryllis, 
Kc. in which the flower-ſtem and flower advances 


entirely naked or unattended by leaves, and when 
the flowers decay, the leaves in ſome ſorts iſſue 


from the root ſoon after, others not till Spring, 


continuing their growth till May or June, then 


decay, and the roots are at their full growth, and 


is. the time to take them up for ſeparating the off- 
ſets, or to tranſplant them, or kept out of the 


ground two or thiee months, but muſt be planted 
ain time enough to produce their Autumn bloom, 


All the ſorts of bulbous plants of this lift are for 
the general part hardy enough to ſucceed in the full 
ground, in any common foil, in beds or borders, 


though the Guernſey and the Belladonna Amaryllis 


are ſomewhat tenderiſh, require a warm dry border, 


where they may have occaſional protection from 
ſevere froſt, alſo from hard rains when in bloom; 


and ſome ſhould be alſo planted in pots to move 


under ſhelter occaſionally; and the Tuberoſe ſhould 
generally be planted in pots, in Spring and- early 
part of Summer, and placed in hot-beds or hot- 
| — . to forward them more effeQually to flower - 

ing, afterwards removed to the full air, _ x 
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The general ſeaſon for uring and planting 
moſt ſorts of bulbous-rooted flowers, is in Autumn, 
while the bulbs are out of the ground, they have . 
ing been taken up in Summer, &c. after their blow 
was paſt, and the leaves decayed, the root being then 
done growing, and admits of removal without the 
leaſt check or injury, to keep till Autumn, &e. 
when the borders and beds ſhould be new digged 
for planting them ; for bulbs muſt not generally be 
taken up during their growth; ſo that the planting 
of the capital ſorts of Spring and Summer- . 
roots, ſhould, for the principal blow, be per forme 
from about the middle or end of September to tha 
beginning, middle, or end of November, for next 
year's | wages bloom ; finiſhing the Autumn plant- 
ing before the froſt ſets in: and ſome ſorts may be 
retained out of the ground till the Spring, in Janus» - 

ary, or the beginning or middle of February at lateſt, 
then perform the final planting for ſucce ſſional 
flowering ; but as to the autumnal-flowering bulbs, 
they ſhould always be planted in July or Auguſt, to 
flower the ſame Autumn, in September and October. 

All the ſorts of bulbous flowers may be obtained 
for planting, at moſt of the nurſery and ſeedſmen's, 
in full collection, applying for them umeouſly in 
Autumn, &c. | | & 5 

The borders and beds, where deſigned to plant 
them, ſhould be-neatly digged for their reception, 
Jaying them in a gradual rounding form, and rake 
the ſurface ſmooth. | 


- 


As to the order of planting, they may be diſpoſed, 
ſome about the common borders and other compart- 
ments of the pleaſure ground, and ſome of the 
capital kinds of Hyacinths, Tulips, Narciſſus, ow 
quils, &c. planted in beds by themſelves, both to 
have occaſional protection from the weather when in 
flower, and that they may exhibit a grand blow toge- 
ther; ſome alſo planted in _— and water-glaſſes, 

| to 


/ 


-. 


„ — —ͤ — — 
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to place in hot-beds and hot-houſes, or any apart- 
ment of an houſe, to blow in Winter and early in 
Spring. 

In planting them in the borders, it is adviſable to 
difpots them moſtly in little clumps, of three, four, 
or five roots together, having the clumps one or two 

ards diſtance, all of one fort in each clump ; plac- 
ing the low early blowers in front, ſuch as the Win- 
ter Aconite, Snow-drops, Crocus, &c, the others 
more back ward, according ta their degrees of height, 
having the Crown-Imperials and the White, 
Orange, and Martagon Lilies, &c. placed towards 
the middle and back range ; performing the plant- 
ing of the ſmaller kinds by a blunt-ended Abble, 
therewith planting the bulbs three inches deep, but 
the larger roots may be planted by making apertures 
with a garden trowel, &c. three or four inches 
depth; being careful to intermix the different ſorts 
in ſeparate cluſters, or in ſingle plants, as to exhibit 
a proper variety and a conſtant ſucceſſion of bloom 
in every part. | 

For planting the capital ſorts in beds, ſhould have 
beds four feet wide, with two-feet alleys between, 
forming the beds neat, in a roundiſh moderate ſwel- 
ling form, and the edge either rage; with Box or 
Thrift, in neat order; or in default of theſe, beat up 
the edge ſtraight, firm, and even with the ſpade, and 
the roots may be planted in rows length-ways the 
bed, nine inches . either by dibble, ſix inches 
diſtant in the row, and three or four inches 
deep; or may draw drills that depth with a hoe, 
and place the bulb therein, bottom downward, preſ- 

g them into the ground, and draw the earth 

enly over them; or may with a ſpade or rake, 
trim the earth evenly off the ſurface of the bed, 
four or five inches deep, into the alley, then 
place the roots upon the ſurface of the bed the 
above diſtance, bottom downward, prefling them a 
little into the earth, and; with a ſpade, caſt the earth 

Td : Out 
| 24 
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out of the alley over them evenly ; and as ſoon as 
planted, in either of the above methods, rake the 
urface of the bed or border ſmooth. 

And the planting in water-glaſſes, for blowing 
in an apartment of a houſe in Winter and early 
part of Spring, may be performed any time from 
October or November till February or March, hav- 
ing proper glaſſes for the purpoſe, formed with 
large concave mouths big enough each to admit one 
large bulb, are ſold at the glaſs-ſhops and ſeedſmen's, 
eſpecially thoſe who deal largely in bulbous roots; 
and in which may plant Hyacinths, Tulips, Poly- 
anthus-Narciſſus, and other Narciſſus kinds, Jone | 

uils and other Spring-flowering bulbs; fill the 
glaſſes with ſoft water, and place one bulb in each 
glaſs, with the bottom to touch the water, they 
will ſoon ſhoot their fibres down into the water and 
flower-ſtems above; ſupplying them with freſh 
water as that in the glaſſes exhauſts, 

Alſo may plant ſome roots of Hyacinths, Narcifſus, 
Early Tulips, Jonquils, or any other, in pots of 
light dry earth, hay — ſoil, in October. Novem- 
ber, or any time in Winter, and the pots placed in 
the inſide of the windows of an houſe, or in a 
hot-houſe, &c. to blow early. | | 

The capital forts, las in beds in the flowe 

arden, if defended from Winter and Spring froſts 
in their early growth by a covering of mats over 
hoop-arches, will be of much advantage, but ex- 

oſed fully on days; and when in bloom, the fine 
Hyacioths and Tulips, if defended with an awning 
or umbrella of mats, &c. erected over the beds to 
keep off hard rains and the mid-day fun, but high 
enough to admit the morning ſun.and full air, and 
of viewing the flowers, it will preſerve the beauty. 


of the blow much longer. 
T3 | When 


? 
5 
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When they are paſt flowering, and the leaves 
and ſtalks decay, the roots then ceaſing to grow for 
ſome time, ſhould then take them up, eſpecially all 
the capital Hyacinths, Tulips, Narciſſus, &c. every 

ear, both to ſeparate the increaſed off- ſets, and have 
the beds freſh prepared for replanting them; and 
moſt other bulbs ſhould generally be taken up once 
every other year or two, or in three years at moſt, 
as they will be increaſed into large cluſters, wanting 


| ſeparation; though it is eligible totake up moſt of 


the principal ſorts annually, 

When taken up, let the off-ſets be ſeparated from 
the large roots for propagation ; and ſuch oft-ſ=ts as 
are of ſize enough to blow, ſhould be reſerved 
among the other large roots, and the ſmall ones kept 
ſeparate, and planted in beds by themſelves for a 
year or two, till they acquire a proper blowing ſtate :; 
the other proper blowing roots may be dried and 
kept until Autumn, for planting as before directed. 

When deſigned to raiſe ary of this tribe of plants 
from ſeed, to gain new varieties, it is effected by 
ſowing them Gon after they are ripe in beds or 
boxes of light rich earth, as hereafter; and when 
the plants come up next year, keep them clean from 
weeds till they have had twoor three years growth, 
then take them up at the decay of the leaf, and 
manage them as the old roots, ——See the propaga- 
tion of bulbs, next page, 

The above arrangement compriſing the hardy 
bulbous-rooted family, which, though not fo con- 


ſiderable as the fibrous-rooted tribe, furniſhes a 


grand variety of ornamental garden flowers, many 
of very great elegance, and have all conſiderable 
merit for adorning the pleaſure ground and flower 

arden ; and as their propagation is effected abun» 
— by root off: ſeis, and occafionally by feed, 


and eaſily cultivated in any common ſoil of a gar- 


den, they demand univerſal eſtimation as flower 


plants,—Sce their culture, 
| Bulbous 
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Bulbous roots are commonly conſidered as peren- 
nials, or at leaſt they perpetuate their ſpecies by 
root off-ſets every year, and in ſome ſorts, as the 
Tulips and ſome others, wholly renew the main 
bulb, for what is often conſidered as the ſame indi- 
vidual parent root, is a new one formed each year 
by the chief off-ſet, produced from the old one, 
which entirely decays annually and always produces 
one larger ſucker or off-ſet to ſucceed it for lowering 
the following year, beſides ſmaller ones for increale ; 
in other ſorts, the ſame bulb continues, many years, 
furniſhing alſo an ofi-ſpring of young ſide bulbs for 
Propagation,—See the methods of their propagation 
and general culture in the proceeding articles, un- 
der ſeparate heads: | 


of 


Methods of propagating the foregoing Claſs 
* Bulbous Roots. 


T HE propagation or method of raiſing and mul- 
tiplying bulbous-rooted plants, is performed occa- 
ſionally by ſeed, to gain new varieties; but princi- 

ly by root off-ſets, or young bulbs of the root, 

or the general propagation of all the different 
ſpecies and already acquired varieties, and by which 
they propagate freely in great abundance annually : 
and ſome forts alſo by bulbs produced on the ſides 
and top of the flower-ſtems. FLIRT 


Firſt, by Sxxp. 


But the different varieties of the ſeveral 


were all firſt obtained from ſeed, and by whi ch the 
| | 1 3 varieties 


- 


"i 


rn 


maiſe a freſh Rock of varieties, it can be effected 
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varieties of ſeveral forts are increaſed very confider- 


ably, ſuch as in Tulips, Hyacinths, Polyanthus- 


Narciffus, Fritillarias, Crown-Imperials, Colchi- 
cums, Crocus, and ſome others, and whoſe varieties, 
in the two former particularly, amount to fome 
Hundreds, and additional new ones are annually 


obtained by the floriſts, who ſow ſome ſeed every 


year for that purpoſe ; and when any new varieties 


are thus obtained, poſſeſſing good properties, they 


are increafed and continued always the ſame, by 
propagating them by off-ſets of the root, which al- 
ways produce flowers alike inall the properties tothe 
Parent variety; and thus they are multiplied annu- 


ally; for the ſeed will not produce the fame varie- 


ties of flowers again, £ 

So that when deſigned to have a ſupply of new 
varieties of any particular forts, ſuch as Tulips, 
Hyacinths, Crocus, Polyanthus-Narciſſus, &c. it 
muſt be effected by ſowing ſome ſeed every year, 


which is the conſtant praftice of many eminent 


floriſts, but eſpecially the Dutch, who Have greater 
patience than the floriſts of moſt other countries in 
this very tedious work, for in ſome bulbs, it is often 
from three, four, or five, to ſix or ſeven years from 
the time of ſowing, before they flower, and in the 


Tulips particularly, it is not only ſometimes fix 
or ſeven years before they blow, but is often two 


or three years more before they break into variega- 
tions of ſtripes and bright colours; ſo that the work 
of raiſing bulbous flowers from ſeed becomes a very 
tedious proceſs ; but there is no other way of gain» 
ing new varieties; nor are all bulbs ſo long before 
they blow, ſome will flower in three or four years ; 
but the Tulip and Hyacinth, on account of the vaſt 
diverſity and beauty of the varieties, are the prin- 
cipal bulbs in which a ſupply of ſeedlings are often 
raiſed to gain new ſorts; ſo that when deſigned to 


only 
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only by ſeed, and theſe once obtained, may be in- 
_ creaſed numerouſly always of the ſame forts by root 
| off-ſets, &c. as above obſerved. 11 ers 

We ſhall therefore proceed to exhibit ſome gene- 
ral directions of the method of rai ſing them from 
ſeed, and then their propagation by off-ſets of the 
root, and by cauline or "th off-ſets, n 

By ſeed, as we juſt above obſerved, all the im- 
menſe variety of our fine Tulips, Hyacinths, and 
other bulbous flowers were originally obtained, and 
the curious profeſſed floriſts always practiſe it more 
or leſs annually, eſpecially of ſuch kinds which are 
noted for affording variety, particularly Tuli 
and Hyacinths as the principal, but occaſionally 
Polyanthus-Narciſſus, Fritillarias, Crown-Imperials, 
Colchicums, Jonquils, Crocus, &c. all of which 
furniſh different varieties from ſeed, but the Tulip 
and Hyacinth the moſt abundant. 

When therefore it is intended to ſow bulbous 
flower feeds, muſt mark ſome plants which produce 
the handſomeſt flowers, and after flowering permit 
the flower-ſtems to remain to perfect the ſeed, 
which, when perfectly ripe, gather in a dry day, 
expoſe the heads thereof to dry and harden it, then 
beat or rub it out and clear it from rubbiſh for 
ſowing, either the ſame year, in Auguſt, Septem- 
ber,. or in Spring Og and may be ſowed in 
beds of any good light earth, or in boxes; breaking 
the earth fine, and may ſow the ſeed either on the 
ſurface, and cover it with ſome ſifted earth from a 
quarter to half an inch deep, according to the ſize 
of the ſeed, the ſmalleſt fize to be ſowed the ſhal- 
loweſt, and ſo in proportion; or may ſow it in 
ſhallow drills, covering it in with earth the depth 
above adviſed, ſhallower or deeper as the ſeed is 
{ſmaller or larger. | | 
They will come up in April or May, but great 
care mult be had to give erate light waterings if 
| dry 
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dry weather, and let the earth be kept exceedingly 
clean from weeds; for the plants will riſe very 
ſlender at firſt, and weeds ſoon injure them, ſo 
ſhould weed them with the utmoſt care, to en- 
courage their growth as much as poſſible, as both 
the tops and root will be very {mall the firſt Sum- 
mer. | | | 

As to their future general culture, obſerve in the 
firſt place, that as in June or July the tops will 
moſtly decay, as is common to bulbous plants, then, 
having the ſurface of the beds well cleared from 
weeds, &c. it will be eligible to fift a quarter or 
half an inch depth of ne earth over the beds, &c. 
and thus to remain till next year, when the plants 
will come up ſtronger, managing them as above; 
and in the — or third Summer, if they have 
made any tolerable progreſs in bulbing in the root, 


may, when the leaves decay, take up the young 


bulbs and plant them out in nurſery- beds of light 
earth, in rows three or four inches aſunder, draw- 
ing ſhallow drills for this purpoſe an inch deep, ſo 
Place the roots therein an inch or two aſunder ; 


and, after 1 year's growth there, may in 


Summer, at the decay of the leaf, tranſplant them 
into other beds, in rows fix inches diſtance, by 
two or three inches in the row, and the ſame in 

depth. F 5 | 
After this the bulbs will increaſe faſt in growth, 
and arrive to a flowering ſtate, obſerving, when 
they flower, .to mark thoſe which diſcover eligible 
properties, to take up for planting by themſelves at 
the proper ſeaſon, though the Tulips, as their merit 
conſiſts in a diverſity of elegant colours in ſtripes 
and variegations, will probably not break into 
variegated colours for a.year or two after they firſt 
blow, for the firſt flowers are commonly wholly 
ſelf-coloured, or all of one colour ; but to encourage 
their breaking into variegations, ſhould, after — 
| ave 
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have produced their firſt flowers, be planted into 
beds of light, dry, poor ſoil, for one or two years 
or more, which will greatly aſſiſt their breaking; 
ſo that according as they change into beautiful 
ſtripes, &c, let them be marked in order for taking 
up at the proper liſting ſeaſon, when the flowers 
and leaves decay; likewiſe the ſeveral other ſorts - 
of ſeedling bulbs, having been marked when in 
flower, agreeable to the requiſite properties of their 
reſpective bloom, ſhould alſo be lifted at the decay 
of the flowers, &c. and let the bulbs of each diſ- 
ferent ſort be kept ſeparate, properly dried and 
cleaned, then laid up in the dry till Autumn, about 
October, November, &c. and then planted, the 
choice varieties of each ſpecies ſeparate, in beds, 
borders, &c, where they are to flower, and every 
year, in Summer, &c, ſoon after their bloom 1s 
| paſt and the flower-ſtems decayed, take up the 
| roots of all the fine varieties particularly, both in / 
order to ſeparate the increaſed off-fets for propagat- 
ing and multiplying the different ſorts, and to give 
opportunity of new preparing the ground, for 
planting them again in Autumn, for bulbous plants 
are of many years duration, perpetuating their ſpe- 
cies annually by the root off., ſets, &c. as aforeſaid, 
see the propagation by off-ſets, and the general 
culture of the flowering bulbs. | 


. By Roor Orr-szTs. 


By off-ſet young bulbs emitted from the ſides of 

. the old ones, all ſorts of bulbous-rooted flowers 
| propagate freely, and in moſt kinds in tolerable 
abundance every year, fit to take off in Summer, 

Autumn, &c. when the flowers and ſtalks of the 

reſpective ſorts decay, the old roots having then 

performed their Summer's. growth for that — 

767 * 
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loſe their fibres and ceaſe to grow for a certain time, 
and may then, without the leaſt check or injury be 
taken up, and all the off-ſpring young bulbs emitted 
from the ſides of the main root, detached ; alſo, 
when taken up at that period, the roots may be 
retained out of thè ground two or three months or 
more, both for Autumn, Winter, and Spring plant- 
ing. | ' | 
But if ſuffered to continue in the ground any 
conſiderable time after they have done flowering, 
the roots would put forth new fibres, and aſſume a 
freſh growth, when it would be too late to remove 
them ſucceſsfully that ſeaſon, as they having then 
begun to form the bud for next year's flowering, 


would conſequently in many ſorts, receive ſo great 
a check by removal, ſo as either to prevent their 
flowering the enſuing year, or Mn — them to 
flower yery weakly ; ſo muſt obſerve the. proper 
period, when deſigned to take up any ſort of bulbous 
roots, to perform it principally ſoon after the flower 
fades, both in order to ſeparate the off-ſets for pro- 
Pagation, 'and for tranſplanting the bulbs into new- 
Prepared beds, &c. either ſoon after, or for keeping 
them out of the ground for Autumn or Spring plant- 
ing, as aforeſaid; for when lifted at the above 
period of reſt, they will endure to be retained out 
of the earth ſeveral months, and will ſhoot with 
greater vigour when planted again, provided they 
are not kept out of the ground till the Spring is 
much advanced, though Autumn is the principal 
ſeaſon to plant for the general bloom, and allot a 
ſmaller quantity for the Spring planting, about 
January or February, for ſucceſſional flowers. 

When, however, there is an abſolute neceſſity 
for removing bulbous roots, after they have aſſumed 
a freſh growth, they ſhould be planted again directly, 
or as ſoon after as poſſible, otherwiſe they will re- 
ceive a conſiderable check. 82 

a However, 
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However, in ref] & to the work' of taking up 
the old bulbs, to ſeparate the off-ſets for _- 
gation, be careful to perform this always' ſoon after 
the flowers fades, and the ſtalks and leaves decay, 
for the reaſons above explained; generally chuſe 
dry weather, and, having a ſcooped garden trowel, 
or handy ſpade for large roots of the Lily tribe, &c. 
dig them clean up without cutting or bruiſing, and 
let all the ſmall off-ſet bulbs, attached: to the main 
or mother-roots, be App off, keeping the mother. 
bulbs by themſelves, likewiſe the larger off-ſets, capa- 
ble of flowering the future year, ſhould alſo be kept 
in a ſeparate parcel, to plant as flowering bulbs, and 
the ſmaller ones ſeparated in order to be planted in' 
nurſery-beds for a year or two till they acquire pro- 
per ſize and ſtrength to flower in tolerable perfec- 
tion, then planted in the borders, beds, &c, among. 
' the full-flowering roots ; for, as the off-ſets will be 
of different growths, ſome will flower the year 
following, others not till the ſecond or third ſeaſon, 
in any degree of ſtrength and beauty. 

The large mother-bulbs, taken up for the ſepara- 
tion of the off. ſets, may, if moſt convenient, be 
dried, cleaned, and kept in the houſe till September, 
October, &c. for general PlanUng, except the 

Autumn-flowering bulbs, ſuch as Colchicums, Au- 
tumnal Crocus, Narciſſus, &c. which ſhould be 
always planted again in July and Auguſt, to flower 
the ſame year in Autumn. 

The off-ſets, when ſeparated from the mother. 
bulbs, may either be planted directly, eſpecially the 
ſmaller ones, or kept a month or two, or more, out 
of ground, if the place is not ready for them, dig 
beds of light earth for their reception three, or four 
feet wide, and in which plant the larger off-ſets, in 
rows fix or eight inches aſunder, either by dibbling 
them in that diſtance, by five or fix inches in the 
row, and two deep, or draw drills with a hoe ; ths 

| above 
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above diſtance and depth, placing the roots along 
the bottom in a row, and draw the earth over 
them ; but ſome of the largeſt off-ſets may be planted 
in beds and borders, among the full-flowering 
bulbs ; however, as to the fmaller off. ſets, they 
ſhould be planted in nurſery-beds, in rows five or 
ſix inches aſunder, generally in drills, the depth as 
above, placing the roots three or four inches aſun- 
der in the rows, and earth them overevenly, 

Let them have a year's growth in theſe beds, till 


next Summer, when the flowers and leaves then 
decay, and by which time the bulbs will have in- 


creaſed in ſize, they may be taken up, and the largeſt 


© 
* 
E 0 


ſeparated, to add to the collection of the full - flower- 


ing bulbs, and the others reſerved for rope again 
in new-prepared nurſery-beds, to have another 
year's growth, when they will almoſt in general 
have acquired proper ſize and ſtrength for flower. 

= and may then be planted 
where required, | | 


By CAULINE, Or STALK BULBS, 


Some of the bulbous-rooted tribe, producing 
young bulbs on the flower-ſtalks, both at the fides 
and top, which ſerve alſo to propagate the ſpecies, 
as in many ſpecies of Moly, of the genus Allium, 
and in the bulbiferous Lily, &c. in which the bulbs 
are produced in Summer on the ſtalk, and ripen the 
ſame ſeaſon, proper for planting in Autumn. 

In the bulbiferous kinds, the young bulbs are in 


ſome produced principally at top of the flower-ſtem, 


in a head, as in the Moly tribe, &c. others emit 


them from the ſides of the ſtem, at the joints; and, in 


each method, are commonly ripe and proper for tak- 
ing off in July or Auguſt ; they, however, ſhould be 
ſuffered to grow till ſomewhat hardened, then ſlipped 
ſeparately, afterwards laid to dry and harden _ 

== | un, 
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ſun, then planted in nurſery. beds, either by dibble 
or in drills, five or fix inches aſunder, and an inch 
or two deep, earthing the bulbs over that depth; 
and here they may remain a year or two, till of a 
full-blowing ſtate, then removed, when the ſtalks 
and Jeaves decay in Summer, and planted again-in 
Autumn where they are deſigned to flower; manag- 
ing them as adviſed before for the root off-ſets, - 


— — 


* 


General Order of Planting Flower 18 Bulbs, 
| and general Culture. 


IN the different bulbous-rooted flowers, a ſueceſ- 
fion of bloom may be obtained from January or 
February, till October or November, commensing 
firſt in the early blow of the Snow drop, Crocus, 
Daffodil, &c. and continued in ſucceſſional order 
by other ſorts in their due ſeaſon, all Spring and 
Summer, till ſucceeded by the autumnal kinds, as 
Colchicums, Autumnal- Narciſſus, lowering in Au- 
guſt, September, and October; ſo that a collection 
of flowering bulbs have great merit for ornament- 
ing the pleaſure ground, 1n the open flower borders 
and beds, &c. and occaſionally to plant in pots. and 
water-glaſſes, for adorning the apartments of an 
houſe, or for placing in hot-houſes, hot-beds, &c, 
for forcing to an early bloom in Winter and 
Spring. CON 

2 | the ſorts in the liſt of bulbous-rooted flowers, 
are hardy enough to proſper in any common foil in 
flower-beds and borders, in the pleaſure ground 
and flower garden, &c, proper both to introduce in 
aſſemblage with the fibrous-rooted flowers, and in 
beds by themſelves, in ſeparate collections of dif- 


ferent ſorts, but eſpecially ſome of the capital kinds 
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| of Tulips, Hyacinths, Polyanthus-Narciſſus, Jon- 
; :quils, and any other principal ſorts that may be 
required. 3 a 
But a collection of the fineſt Tulips and Hya- 
-cinths, in particular, ſhould always be planted in 
beds by themſelves, both in order to have an oppor- 
tunity of affording them ſome occaſional protection 
from the weather, and of having the pleaſure of 
viewing them together to greater advantage under 
one point of view ; and for which reaſon may alſo 
plant any other deſirable ſorts, as Jonquils, Polyan- 
thus-Narciſſus, Colchicums, Fritillarias, Star of 
Bethlehem, Crown-Imperials, Bulbous Iris, Crocus, 
Belladonna Lily, or any of the Common Lily tribe, 
and ſuch other — kinds that may be approved 
and required to have them in collection in ſeparate 
beds. See the method of planting as hereafter, 
However, a collection of the bulbous kinds 
ſhould always be diſtributed alſo in the common 
HAower-borders, in aſſemblage with the fibrous and 
tuberous- rooted flowers, as before obſerved, to ef- 
fect a variety in the diverſity of their different 
flowers, being planted ſome in a line towards the 
edge, as Winter Aconite, Snow-drop, Crocus, &c, 
and others in ſmall patches, clumps, or bunches, at 
moderate diſtances, of three or four roots in each, 
| or ſome of the large kinds planted ſingly ; all of 
[) Which as hereafter explained, KLE 
| The principal ſeaſon for planting all the forts of 
Spring and Summer-flowering bulbous roots, is in 
Autumn, about October and November, and begin- 
ning of December, or before Chriſtmas for the 
neral blow the following year, and a few may be 
reſerved for Spring-planting, in the end of January, 
Tz or in February for a ſucceſſional bloom, to come in 
1 after the blow of the autumnal plantation, thereby 
continue the bloom of the reſpective ſorts twe or 
three weeks longer ; thoſe planted in * 
: | re 
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before Chriſtmas, will flower earlieſt and ſtrongeſt, 
and the Spring-planted roots, if planted in-due time, 
not later than February, will blow the ſame year, a 
fortnight or three weeks ſooner than thoſe- of the 
Autumn-planting ; however, ſhould not omit plant- 
ing the ſupply of 138 bulbs in Autumn, at 
the above time, to produce the general blow; 
but where it was omitted to plant in Autumn, take 
the firſt opportunity to plant them early in the 


Spring, in open dry weather. 


But the autumnal-flowering bulbs, ſuch as Col- 
chicums, Autumn Narciſſas, Crocus, &c, ſhould 
always be planted at the end of July, or early in 
Auguſt, time enough for them to blow ſtrong the 
ſame year in Autumn, in their proper ſeaſon. ö 

A moderately light dry ſoil is the moſt ſuitable 
for moſt of the bulbous tribe, eſpecially for the 


Autumn: planting, though the general part will. 


ſucceed in any common ſoil of a garden, and almoſt 
in any expoſure; however, for the capital ſorts, it. 
1 — to prepare beds of the beſt moderately 
t 1011, 4 | i aten 

Planting in beds, — In planting the capital ſorts of 
bulbs ſeparate in beds in the principal flower ground, 
ſuch as Tulips, Hyacinths, &c. let the beds be ar- 
ranged parallel, and about three and a half or four 
feet wide, with eighteen-inch or two-feet-wide 
alleys between bed and bed, the ground well digged 
one or two ſpades deep, and finely broken, gene- 
rally raiſing the beds three or four inches above the 
leve] of the alleys, and ſomewhat higheſt in the 
middle, in an eaſy rounding manner, and well 

raked, | 
Then the bulbs are to be planted in lines length- 
ways the bed, from fix to nine inches diſtance, by 
five or fix inches apart in each row, and from two 
or three to four inches deep over the crown of the 
bulbs, according to their ſize, the largeſt to be 
Uz planted 
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planted deepeſt : the method of planting, being 
either by dibbling the ſmaller and middling bulbs 
in with a blunt-ended dibble, two or three inches 
deep, carefully ſtriking the earth very cloſely about 
the roots ſo as to leave no hollow; or, for the 
larger bulbs, may open holes with a hollow trowel, 
a proportionable depth and diſtance, planting one 
bulb in each hole, thruſting it a little down, and 
earth them over the proper depth; or draw drills 
for general planting, .the diſtance and depth as 
above, ſo place the roots in the bottom of the drill, 
preſſing them a little into the earth, and draw the 
top earth over them: or may occaſionally plant the 
choice kinds of Hyacinths, Tulips, &c. by the 
following methods; firſt, raking the earth off the 
ſurface of the bed, from two to three or four inches 
deep into the alleys, or trim it off that depth with 
a ſpade, then place the bulbs bottom downward, 
upon the ſurface of the bed, in lines the afore- 
mentioned diſtance, thruſting each a little into the 
earth, as, obſerved in the drill-planting ; then, with 
then ſpade, caſt the earth out of the alley evenly 
over the bulbs, covering them therewith an equal 
depth, and as ſoon as planted, ſmooth-rake the 
ſurface of the beds. 
Being thus planted in beds, the principal care is 
to keep them always very clear from weeds ; and 
the beds containing the prime ſorts of Hyacinths, 
Tulips, &c. may be deſended occaſionally in Win- 
ter and-carly Spring, from ſevere froſts and other 
1nclement weather, either by arching the beds over 
with hoops, and covered with large thick mats, or 
canvas, in rigorous weather, as above; or may, 
before the plants come up, defend the roots with a 
covering of dry long litter, in default of mats; but 
always with mats, &c. ſupported on arches, after 
the plants appear above-ground, if any protection 
is uſed, for covering is not abſolutely neceſlary, as 
| the 
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the plants both in root and top are hardy enough 
but only if diſcretionally covered on nights, &c. 
when very bad weather, and cutting winds pre- 
vail, after the flower-bud begins to advance, it, by 
affording ſome protection, will aſſiſt their flowering 
in greater perfection. | 

Likewiſe, when the plants of the fine Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, &c. in beds, are of full bloom, if an arched 
awning of roy hoops, or rods, are then conſtrutted 
acroſs the beds, a yard or more high, to ſupport 
mats, or canvas, on nights and when it rains hard, 
and alſo to ſhade them from the full ſun, from nine 
or ten till three or four o'clock, it will preſerve the 
the beauty of the flowers, and continue them longer 
in full perfection; for as ſome of theſe kinds are 
ney ror a very high rate, no pains ſhould be 

ared to obtain them flowering in as great perfec- 
tion, and continue as long in flower as poſſible; 
ſo that an awning of the above kind may be con- 
ſtructed high enough to ſtand under, and in which 
the mats or canvas may always remain on at top, 
and the ſides let down on nights, and occaſionally 
on days, more or leſs, to defend the flowers from 
the ſun, rains, &c. but when the flowers are paſt 
perfection, remove the covering entirely to admit 
the air and rains freche io improve the growth of 
the roots and their d= till the flower-ſtems 
begin to decay, and hade done their Summer's 
growth. Tm | 

Then, when the ftalks and leaves decay, the 
roots ſhould be taken up, the off-ſets ſeparated, and 
the ſmaller ones may be planted again ſoon after, 
but the larger off-ſets, and the main bulbs, muſt 
be dried, cleaned, and kept in the houſe for plant- 
ing in Autumn, &c. at the proper ſeaſon, before 
directed. See the general directions for taking 
up bulbous roots. Nen | 
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Planting bulbs in the borders, Cc. in aſſemblage. 


with fibrous and tuberous-rooted flowers is very 


eligible to effect an agreeable contraſted variety, 


and in which may plant a collection of almoſt all 
the forts of hardy bulbs; generally chuſing the 
Autumn ſeaſon for planting the principal ſupply ; 
but if omitted at that time, plant them as early in 
the Spring after Chriſtmas as, the weather will 
permit, a 

In this order of planting of bulbs in aſſemblage 


in the common borders, &c. obſerving to have the 


borders or other compartments properly digged, 
either at the time for planting, or ſome little time 
before ; and in proceeding to plant, let the ſmall 
roots, ſuch as Crocus, Snow-drops, &c. be planted 
near the edge, either in a continued row, or in 
bunches, one, two, or three feet aſunder, and 
plant ſome common Tulips, Hyacinths, Narciſſuſes, 
Jonquils, &c. a foot or half a yard backward, in 
ſeparate ſmal] bunches, of three, four, or five bulbs 
in each, and the bunches at one or two yards or 
more diſtance, ſome forward, others more back- 


ward in the border, and in that order may diſpoſe 


various ſorts about the borders; but the larger kinds 
of bulbs, ſuch as the White Lily, Orange Lily, 
Martagons, Crown-Imperials, and ſuch like large- 
rooted and. tall growing: leads, may plant them 
fingly ; or, if required to have them at once make 
a conſpicuous appearance, may plant two or three 
together in a bunch, placing theſe kinds towards 
the middle or back ward part of the borders, &c. 
remark ing, however, that all the ſmall-blowing 
kinds, ſuch as the Crocus, ſnould generally be plant- 
ed in little cluſters, though they are alſo often 


planted in a cloſe row, along the edges of beds and 


rders 9 | | 
As to the method of planting in theſe compart- 
ments, in aſſemblage with other plants, it — 
fn : either 
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the buds of the bulbs then appearing above-ground, 
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either be performed with a thick blunt- ended 4 


ble, or by opening apertures with a trowel, &c. 
from two or three to four inches deep, as obſerved 
in planting in beds, placing a bulb in each hole, 
being very careful in each method of planting to 
cover in the roots cloſely with the earth, leaving 
no hollow vacancy about the bulb. 3 

The bulbs planted in this order, require no par- 
ticular care but to keep them clean from weeds in 
common with the other flowers of the borders ; 


and when their flowers are paſt, in Summer, &c. 


and the ſtalks and leaves begin to decay, any of 
the more capital forts may then be taken up every 
year or two, to ſeparate the off-ſeis, and replanted 
again in Autumn; but the bulbs in general in the 
borders, when grown into large bunches, ſo as the' 
increaſed off-ſets crowd and cramp one another, 
will conſequently all require taking up to divide 
and ſeparate the off-ſets, being careful to perform 
it ſoon after the decay of the flowers, leaves, aud 
ſtalks, and reſerve the largeſt roots for planting 
again in the borders, &c. which may be done 
either almoſt directly, or ſoon after, if convenient 
to dig the borders, or in the Autumn, at which, 
time the general blow of moſt of the other plants 
will be over, and the borders can then be more 
conveniently digged for the reception of the bulbs, 
for the ground ſhould be freſh digged at each time 


of 12 


n thoſe years when the bulbs in the common 
borders, as above, remain unremoved after the 
flowering, clear away the decayed ſtalks and leaves 
in Summer, &c, according as the blow of the 
different flowers is paſt; and in the Spring, when 
the bulbs ſhoot up through the ſurface of the earth, 
ſo as to diſcover ſufficiently where they are, the 
borders ſhould be digged, keeping a good eye to 
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then the roots having finiſhed the year's growth, and 
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as a direction in digging without injuring them with 
the ſpade, 


Of Removing Bulbous Roots. 


As bulbous-rooted plants in general perpetuate 
their ſpecies by 100t oft-ſets, more or leſs annually, ' 
they require to be taken up, ſome every year, others 
once in two or three years or more, to ſeparate the 
off-ſets ; in all the capital kinds of Tulips, Hya- 
cinths, and other curious bulbs, they ſhould be 
taken up annually in Summer, ſoon after they 
have done flowering, and the ſtalks and leaves 
begin to wither and decay, in order to clear the 
large-blowing roots from all off-ſets, both to pro- 


| Pagate the reſpective varieties therewith, and that 


the main roots by having no incumbrance of off- 


| ſpring, may blow in their fulleſt perfection; but 


the common ſorts of bulbous plants, may either be 
removed every year or two after flowering, when 
their ſtalks and leaves are withering ; or thoſe diſ- 
poſed in clumps about the borders, that, if required 
to blow in large cluſters, to appear as conſpicuous 
and ſhowy as poſſible, they may remain unremoved 
two, three, or four years; obſerving, however, 
that when increaſed into ſuch confiderable cluſters, 
as the off-ſets crowd and ſtarve one another, and 
they flower weak in proportion, they ſhould be 
taken up and divided as often as they ſhall ſeem to 
require, according to their increaſe of off. ſets. 

he proper period for taking up, tranſplanting, 
or removing bulbous roots, is, in moſt forts, prin- 


cipally in Summer, from May and June to July 


and Auguſt, according as the flowers of the dif- 
ferent ſorts fade, and their flower-ſtalks and leaves 
wither and decay, as alſo the fibres of the root, and 


for 
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for ſome time remain entirely at reſt, drawing no 
nouriſhment, may ſafely be removed, either for 
Planting again directly, or kept in the houſe till 
Autumn, before planted; though as ſome of the 
autumnal-flowering bulbs produce their flowers 
without being attended by leaves, thoſe not being 
produced till after the flower fades, when the 
leaves either coming up ſoon after, or ſome not till 
Spring, the roots continue their growth till April, 
May, &c. then ceaſe growing, and the leaves will 
decay, and which is the proper period for remoy- 
ing thoſe kind of bulbs. | | | 
For it is of importance to obſerve ſtrictly the pro- 
per period for removing bulbous roots, juſt when 
they have effected their year's growth, and aſſume 
a ſtate of reſt, they exhibiting notice thereof by. 
their leaves decaying, at which time, or ſoon after, 
all thoſe intended for removal, ſhould be taken up, 
for, after a ſhort ſpace, if they remain in the 
ground, they will put forth new fibres, and com- 
mence a freſh growth, when it will be too late 
to remove them without weakening the bulbs, 
and, in many ſorts, would probably prevent their 
flowering the next year, or at leaſt but vety incon- 


| fiderably; nor will the bulbs keep any conſidera- 


ble time out of the ground without injury, ſo that 
if any are obliged to be removed while in their 
growth, ſhould plant them again as ſoon as poſſi- 

le, 
Remarking, therefore, the proper period as above, 
for taking up the general ſupply of bulbous roots, 
when intended either for ſeparating the off-ſets, 
and freſh planting ſoon after, or for keeping for. 
Autumn or Spring-planting, to perform the work 
of lifting them ſoon after the flower is paſt, juſt as 
their ſtalks and leaves are decayed, but before they 
are withered away, as while they remain, it will 
be a direction to the place of the bulbs; generally 
bs chuſing 
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chuſing dry days, and having a proper garden 


trowel, with this dig up the bulbs clean to the 
bottom, with their * off. ſets adhering about 
each mother- bulb; ſpread them to dry and harden 
a day or two in the ſun, or in any dry airy apart- 
ment, afterward ſeparate all the off, ſets from the 
main roots, which clear from earth and looſe ſkins, 
and the leaves and ſtalks, and then either put the 
whole up in boxes, &c. for Autumn-planting, or 
may plant any particular ſorts again ſoon after, 
eſpecially the ſquamous bulbous kinds, though if 
taken up at the period of reſt, they will keep out 
of ground till October; but the ſmall off-ſets of an 
of the ſorts of bulbs may be planted in nurſery-· beds 
ſoon after they are ſ-parated from the parent, or 
towards Autumn, | 

While the bulbs of any ſorts remain in the 
houſe, be careful to keep them in a dry place, 
otherwiſe ſome of the more delicate ſorts will be 
attacked with the damp or mouldineſs, and prove 
very hurtful, eſpecially the Hyacinth tribe, nor 
ſhould this tribe of bulbs in particular be crowded 
too cloſe, or thickly laid one upon another, but 
kept thinly in dry boxes, or ſhelves, &c. fo that 
the more curious bulbous roots ſhould be occaſion- 
ally looked over while they remain houſed, and 
let all ſuch as diſcover any tendency to diſeaſe or 
infection, be removed from among the ſound ones 
before the malady ſpreads. | 

When deſigned to ſend any of the finer varieties 
of bulbs to any diſtance, ſuch as Hyacinths in par- 
ticular, and other large bulbs of the capital kinds, 
ſhould be wrapped up ſeparately in clean dry paper, 
and carefully packed up in boxes. 

When there is a particular occaſion to remove 
any ſorts of bulbous roots out of the ground while 
they are in a growing ſtate, either before or after 
they have flowered, they generally ſhould be _ | 

N | a 
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ed again as ſoon a: poſſible, as we formerly obſerved, 
Otherwiſe there will be no chance of their flower- 
ing at the enſuing proper ſeaſon, and will be con- 
ſiderably weakened; and, indeed, many ſorts of 
bulbs will ſcarcely flower at all at the uſual ſeaſon 
for that year or the year following, if removed when 
in full growth, | | 


Blowing Bulbous Roots early, 


To have bulbous flowers blow in Winter andearly 
part of Spring,a month or two, or more, before their 
natural ſeaſon in the open ground, it is effected both 
by ſetting the bulbs ſingly upon glaſſes of water, plac- 
ed either in the windows of an houſe, or in any com- 
mon hot-houſe or ſtove, to force them earlier into 
flower, or by planting the roots in pots of light 
earth, and placed near the glaſſes, and in all of which 
many ſorts of bulbs will flower very beautifully 
with but very little trouble, even in the middle 
of Winter, or early in the Spring, long before the 
natural ground bloom. | 

By water-glaſſes, as I beſore obſerved, may alſo 
blow Hyacinths, Polyanthus-Narciſſus, Large Jon- 
quils, Early Dwarf Tulips, &c. in very good perfec- 
tion, and the ſeaſon for placing the roots on the glaſſes, 
may be at different times, from October or November, 
to January or February, beginning the earlieſt with 
the Hyacinths and Polyanthus- Narciſſus, or other 
Narciſſus kinds, Jonquils, &c, and towards Chriſt- 
mas, or ſoon after, plant Tulips, or the like, the glal- 
ſes being filled with water, the bulbs ſoon ſend out 
fibres perpendicularly therein to the bottom of the 

laſſes. 

2. Glaſſes are made for this purpoſe, to contain from 
about half a pint to a pint of water, narrow and up- 


. right, 
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right, about fix or eight inches high, with a wide 
concave mouth at top, to contain one bulb in each 
glaſs, which may be had of different ſizes to ſuit the 
different ſized bulbs, at the glaſs ſhops, and the 
dealers in bulbous flowers, ha 
Leet the glaſſes be filled with ſoft water, fo as the 
bottom of the bulb may juſt touch it, then place the 
bulbs one in each glaſs, and ſet the glaſſes accord- 
ing to your convenience, either in a ſunny window 
of any apartment of adwelling-houſe, or in a green- 
houſe or hot-houſe, the bulbs will ſhoot out ſtrong 
fibres perpendicularly into the water, and puſh 
forth ſtrongly at top for flowering; being careful 
to keep the glaſſes filled up near to the bottom of 
the bulb with freſh ſupplies of water, and at times 
pour out ſome of the old, and add a quantity of 
Freſh, always ſoft water if poſſible; and the roots 
will thus flower very agreeably at a deſirable ſeaſon, 
when there are ſcarcely any flowers in blow in the 
open air; and to thoſe not furniſhed with a garden, 
may, by planting in the water-glaſſes at different 
times, have a ſucceſſion of flowers continued from 
Winter throughout the Spring, and all the natural 

ſeaſon of flowering of the reſpective ſpecies of 
bulbs, and thereby have a continuation of bloom 
for ſeveral months, 

Some, for blowing bulbs in water, have a ſort 
of ſmall ciſterns covered at top with a piece of 
board or lead, with holes at proper diſtances, upon 
which to place the bulbs, ſo filling the ciſtern with 
water; but in our opinion this large body of water 
is apt to rot the bulbs, 

By planting bulbs in pots or in boxes of dry 
earth, may alſo obtain an early bloom in Winter 
and Spring, by placing the pots either in a hot- 
houſe or hot-bed, or in default of ſuch convenience, 
2 the pots in a ſunny window of a dwelling- 

ouſe, but by aid of a hot-houſe or fot-bed tho 


blow will be obtained much earlier, ” 
or 
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For this purpoſe may plant the bulbs in Autumn, 
Winter, and early in Spring, either ſingly in ſmall 
pots of light dry earth, or two or more roots toge- 
ther in larger pots, or in boxes; obſerving, in eicher 
method, to plant the bulbs a little within the fur- 
face of the mould; and then place the pots, &c. 
in any ſheltered dry ſituation till the time you in- 
tend to force them, ſuch as in any common garden» 
frames, defended in bad weather with the glaſſes. 
Io force bulbs into flower in a hot-houſe, is very 
eaſy, that having them planted in pots or boxes, 
as above, may begin to force them by placing the 


pots in a hot-houſe or any common pine apple 


ſtove, or other forcing department at work, in 
December, January, March, &c. according as it 
is required they ſhall blow earlier or later, or in 
ſucceſſion in an early Spring bloom; placing the 
pots upon any of the ſhelves, &c. or to have them 
flower earlier, plunge them in the batk-bed ; giv- 
ing the pots in general occaſional light waterings, 
Juſt to keep the earth moderately moiſt, which is 
all the culture they require, and they will blow 
very early, 
But when deſigned to blow them early in hot- 
beds, under frames and glaſſes, January or Februar 
is time enough to begin; and may be eſſected either 
by common horle ſtable dung hot-beds, or of tan- 
ner's bark, which, where it can be eafily obtained, 
is preferable, being made in a pit of proper dimen- 
ſions to fit the frame and lights intended; how- 
ever, in default of this, dung hot-beds will do; 
having earth or waſte tan at top in which to 
lunge the pots containing the bulbs : or bulbs may 

be forced in boarded flower ſorcing- frames, bein, 
upright erections fionting the ſouth ſun, formed of 
ſtrong planking cloſely joined, five or fix feet high 
or more, by four or hve feet width, the length at 
pleaſure, and fronted on the ſouth ſide with move. 
| X | able 
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able glaſs ſaſhes, &c. inclined or floping towards 
the back; and in which the pots of bulbs being 
placed upon ſhelves in the latter end of January _ 
or in February; and then applying hot dung to the 
back of the frames withoutſide, laid near three 
feet wide at bottom and raiſed a little floping to 
the top; and it will throw a ſtrong heat internally, 
and ſet the plants a growing freely; obſerving, 

| theſe methods, to give the plants air 
every mild day, and give occaſional watcrings: 
—HSee forcing perennial flowers. 
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DIVISION 


| S&T TY'S 
ANNUAL FLOWERS 
IN T0 


DIFFERENT CLASSES, 
According to their Nartuze and Tweens 


AND 


METHOD of CULTURE accordingly. 


A NNUAL Flowers are ſuch as are only of one 


year's dura ion, or moſtly endure but one Summer, 
or ſome only three or four months; being raiſed 
from ſeed in the Spring and Summer, ſhoot up to 
flower the ſame year, ripen ſeed, and then wholly 
decay top and root the following Autumn or begin- 
ning of Winter, never ſurviving to flower a ſecond 
year; and as they are of different temperatures, 
Hardy, Tender, and Leſs Tender, they are accor- 
dingly divided into claſles agreeable to their nature, 
and the culture of each claſs conformable. | 
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HARDY ANNUAL FLOWERS, 


Such as require no aid of artificial heat, but fowed at 
once in the open ground, in March and April, moſtly _ 
in the places they are to remain, ſome occaſionally for 


tranſplantation : 


Adonis Flower 

Alkekengi 

Allyſſon (Annual) 

Amaranthus, Princes- 
Fartee > 7 7 - 

Amethyſtea (Annual) 

Bel ved re 

Balm, Moldavian 

Caridy Tuft 

Catchfly (Lobels) 

Caterpillar Plant 

Lupines 

Mallow (Oriental) 

Mignoneite 

Naſturtium 

Nigella, or * Devil in a 
Buſh | 

Panfeys, or Hearts-eaſe 


Peas, Sweet-ſcented, Tan- 


gier, Painted Lady, 
&c. 

Per ſicarĩa 

Poppies 

Sun-flower 

Stocks (Annual) Ten- 


week 


Saff- flower (Annual) k 
Snail Trefoil 


* Snap-dragon (Annual) 
Clary, Red-topped, 


White-topped, &c. 


Convolvulus (Minor 


and Major) 
Corn- bottle, or Cyanus 
Cucumber (Spurting) 
Fumatory (Yellow) 


Hedgehog Trefoil 


Honey- wort 

Indian Corn 

Ketmia 

Lark's-ſpur 

Lavatera 

Scarlet Bean 

Sweet Sultan 

Tobacco 

Venus Navel-wort 

Venus Looking-glaſs 

Wall flower (Annual 
Pruſſian) 

Xe ranthemum, or Eter- 


nal-flower. 


Tusk are all hardy annuals, riſing in 
Spring, and totally die next Autumn, and * 


4 


- * 
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of them producing either very ornamental flowers, 
or of ſome curious ſingularity of growth, de- 
ſerve cultivation as Summer and Autumn flowers, 
for the decoration of the common flower borders. 
Moſt of them may be ſowed at once where they 
are to remain to flower, in {mall patches about the 
borders, | | 
They ſhould be ſowed principally in March and 
April, any where in borders of the pleaſure ground 
and flower garden, digging for their reception, {mall 
patches with a garden trowel or ſmall ſpade, each 
Patch about eight, ten, or twelve inches diameter, 
and one, two, or three yards diſtance, breaking 
the earth fine, and in each {ow a different ſort of 
flower, thicker or thinner, according to the ſorts ; 
the ſmaller kinds ſow pretty thick, and the larger 
thinner in proportion, from a quarter to half an 
inch deep; giving water in dry weather, and when 
the plants come up, thin them where too crowded : 
and in the Sun-flowers in particular, leave only one 
plant in each patch; in others leave ſeveral, 
and ſome leave in ſmall tufts ; obſerving, the thin- 
ning is beſt performed in ſhowery weather, and in 
ſome ſorts: which riſe with good roots, may be 
lanted in any vacant ſpaces where required ; be- 
ing careful in thinning - #4 patches not to looſen the 


remaining plants, and a little water given them 


will ſettle the earth cloſe about them again, 
In their general culture, give them water in dry 
weather, till well advanced in 755 


h, keep them 
clean from weeds, and looſen the ſurface of the 


mould about them, and draw & little earth up to 


their ſhanks in their early growth, which is all 
they require, except placing ſtakes to ſuch as re- 
quire ſupport.— See the general culture, 
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SECOND CLASS. 


TENDER ANNUAL FLOWERS, 


Such as require to be raiſed in hut-beds till arrived to 
perfection, then placed in the full air in June and 


July 


Amaranthus tricolor Senſitive Plant 
Amaranthus bicolor Ice Plant 
Cock's-comb Stramonium 


Globe Amaranthus Double-ſtriped Balſamina 
Melongena, or Egg Plant Browallia. 
Humble Plant x 


A LL theſe being very tender annual plants of 


only one Summer's duration, muſt be ſowed in the 


middle or latter end of February, or beginning of 


March, in a common horſe dung hot-bed, &c. under 
frames and glaſſes, either in the earth of the bed, 
or ſeparately in pots, and plunged therein, cover-- 
ing the ſmalleſt ſeeds, ſuch as the Amaranthus tri- 
color and bicolor, and Cock's- comb, as lightly. as 
poſſible with fine mould, and the larger ſeeds 
about a quarter or half an inch, put on the glaſſes, 
and when the earth is dry, give light ſprinklings 
of water; and when the plants appear, admit freſh 
air by tilting the glaſſes an inch, or a little more or 
leſs behind. in the warm time of the day, and give 
neceſſary refreſhments of water at times ; ſhut the 
glaſſes cloſe on nights, and cover them during the 
cold nights with garden mats, 

When the plants are an inch or two high, prick 
them down either in the ſame or a new hot-bed, in 


and 


na 
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and ſhade from the ſun till they have taken root, 
giving free air every moderate day, and moderate 
waterings as you ſhall ſee neceſſary; keeping up the 
heat of the bed by linings of hot dung againſt the 
ſides when the warmth declines. 

In a month after being pricked down, as above, 
they will be advanced in growth and require more 
room, when a freſh hot-bed muſt be made for a 
two or three- light deep frame, earthed fix inches, 
and when become of a due temperature of heat, 
take up every other row of plants with balls of 
earth to their roots, and plant them into the new 
hot-bed fix or ſeven inches diſtance, and ſome plant 
in pots, which plunge into the earth,of the bed to 
their rims; giving the whole ſome water as ſoon as 
Planted, and ſhade them from the fun till rooted 
afreſh, ; 

Let the whole in each hot-bed have the benefit 
of the free air every mild day, by raiſing the glaſſes 
more or leſs, proportionable to the fun's heat and 


the temperature of the weather, and let them have 


plenty of water twice a week, or oftener if the 
earth is dry and the weather warm, | 
Likewiſe ſupport a proper warmth in the bed 
by linings of new dung as before adviſed, to for- 
ward the plants well in their early growth, that- 
they may attain good perfection by June or begin- 
ning of July, ſo as to have them in beauty great 
part of the Summer, 
. Obſerve, according. as the plants increaſe in 
growth, they ſhould be ſhifted into larger pots, re- 


| ſerving the balls of earth about them; and all that 


are not yet potted, and are deſigned for pots, ſhould: 
alſo be moved therein with balls, and placed in the 
hot-bed. | x 

According as the tall-growing ſorts advance in 
height, allow them due ſcope to ſhoot, by augment- 
ing the depth of the frame, either placing another 
upon it, or raiſing it at bottom upon props or _ 

| . c 
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fixed at each corner, and defend the vacaney at 


bottom by nailing mats to the frame, eſpecially 


on nights, ſtill continuing the glaſſes on till June, 
but raiſe them behind or in front more or lels, 
every day, for the admiſſion of freſh ai: at top 
though where the frame is raiſed at bottom as above 
directed, leis air at top is required. 

Be care ful to allow plenty of water as the warm 
weather increaſes, 

In June the plants will moſtly flower, and as 
the weather will then be ſettled in warm, begin to 
harden them by degrees to the full air, by taking 
off the glaſſes in the middle of the day, then all day 
long, and at laſt all night; or the go of plants 
may be moved into thewopen air occaſionally in the 


middle or end of June, and in the end of that 


month, or in July, move the whole into-the full 
air, finally to remain, having the fineſt plants 
principally in pots of a large ſize, ſo that thoſe in 


mall pots may now be removed into larger, with 


the whole ball of earth about the roots entire ;. and 
let the reſt not intended for pots be tranſplanted 


into the full ground, in the borders of the pleaſure 


round and flower garden, in aſſemblage with other 
annuals; and thoſe in pots, placed to adorn any 
principal compartments where required; obſerving 
to give water directly at planting, and afterwards 
as they ſhall require: thoſe in pots will require 


water every day in hot dry weather, or every 


morning and evening.—See the general culture of 
annuals. 
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LESS TENDER ANNUAL FLOWERS, 


Such as require to be raiſed and forwarded a little at 
firſt in a hot-bed, and afterwards planted out into 
the open ground in May and June, or ſome of the 

prime /orts alſo in pets, as hereafter, viz. | 


African Marigolds Marvel of Peru 
Aramanthus (The Tree) Mignonette 
railing Spiked Amaran- Nolana 
thus, or Love Lies Palma Chriſti 


Bleeding Perficaria 
Capſficums _ Love-Apple 
Cape Marigold, or Ca- Stock-Gilliflowers (The 
endula | annual ſorts) or Ten- 
Chineſe Aſter i week Stocks 
Chineſe Hollyhock Sultan-Flower 
Chryſanthemum Zinnia 
Convolvulus (Major) Browallia 
French Marigold Bail. 
Indian Pink | 


A LL theſe are annual flowers, of only one Sum- 
mer's duration, and of a hardier nature than thoſe 
of the ſecond claſs, as moſt of them may be ſowed 
in the open ground in default of a hot-bed, but if 
indulged with a hot-bed they will come.in much 
forwarder, ſowing them therein any time in March 
and Apri}, and in the full ground any time from 
about the latter end of March till the beginning or 
middle of May, in a warm border, or beds of light 
earth, either in ſhallow drills, and covered a quar- 
ter or half an inch deep, or on the ſurface, and 
raked in, or earth ſpread out of the alleys over 
them ; giving. occaſional. waterings, and when the 

| plants. 
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Plants are two or three inches high, take advantage 
of moiſt weather in May, &c. and prick ſome out 
in beds, in rows fix inches aſunder, and the reſt 
Plant at once in the borders where they are to re- 
main, watering them when planted and till well 
rooted again ; and when thoſe pricked in beds are 
arrived to a good fize, tranſplant them with balls, 
ſome into the borders as the others, and a quantity 
of the principal kinds and double ſorts into pots, 
to move for the decoration of court-yards, or any 
conſpicuous compartments. 

But this claſs of annuals, in default of frames and 
glaſſes, may be ſowed in a hot-bed under oiled 
Paper, or hand or bell-glaſſes, or under occaſional 
protection of garden-mats ; or without a hot-bed, 
may be raiſed in the natural earth, under ſhelter of 
any of the above. See the general culture of 
annuals, Ts | 


— 


General Culture of each Claſs of Annuals, 


Firſt, the Culture of the Hardy Annuals to be raiſed in 
the open Ground, 5 


Hardy annuals being fuch as grow freely in the 
open borders, beds, and other compartments of the 
eiſu:e and flower garden, without any previous 
aid of artificial heat in raiſing them, but ſucceed 
by being ſowed at once in the opzn ground where 
they are to remain, and without requiring to be 
tranſplanted ; ſo may be ſowed in patches about 
the borders, &c. among other flowering plants, in 
Spring and early part of Summer, in the places 
where they are to flower; and if a long ſucceſſion 
of any particular forts is required, may ſow ſome at 
ES. two 
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two or three different times, from Febr or 
March, till the end of May. | hos 
So obſerving this claſs of annuals is adviſed to 
be principally ſowed where they are deſigned to 
flower, without any trouble of tranſplanting, except 
occaſionally to ſupply any particular vacancy. 

The principal ſeaſon for ſowing for the general 
blow, is from the middle or latter ead of February, 
if mild weather, till the middle of April, thaugh 
March is a very ſucceſsful time for ſowing, to have 
an early and ſtrong bloom; but may ſow allo with 

ood ſucceſs any time in April; alſo in May and 
= for ſuch as go ſoon out of flower, and that it is 
required to have a late ſucceſſional blow in the end 
of Summer, | 

As to the order and method of ſowing theſe kinds 
in the borders, &c. in aſſemblage with other 
flowers, obſerve as follows: FER: 

That having a proper garden trowel, &c. dig 
therewith ſmall patches fix or eight inches broad, 
about in the different borders, &c. at proper diſ- 
tances, ſome near the front, others towards the 
middle and back part, allotting the ſeeds of the 
loweſt-growing plants for the front patches, the 
taller ones more or leſs back ward, according to their 
known height of growing, as near as poſſible, and 
the talleſt ſtrong- growing annuals ſhould be ſowed 
moſtly in the back line, ſuch as the Giant Sun» 
flower, Perſicaria, Oriental Mallow, and the like 
kinds, or any high- climbing ſorts; obſerving, in 
ſowing the ſeveral ſoits, to break the earth of the 
patches fine; and as you proceed in ſowing, draw 

ome earth, with the hand, off the top to one fide, 
from a quarter or half an inch to an inch deep, 


according to the ſize of the different ſorts of feed, 


the largeſt to be ſowed the deepeſt; ſo ſowing the 
different ſeeds, thicker or thinner in proportion to 
its ſize, and according to the growth. of the re- 
ſpective plants; ſome requiring to grow in tufts or 

5 bunches, 
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bunches, as Candy Tuft, Venus Looking-glaſs, and 
Navel-wort, and many others of ſmall growth, 
whoſe flowers would make no appearance unleſs 
they grow ina cluſter ; and others of larger growth, 
ſhould ſtand but two or three together in a patch; 
and in ſome, ſuch as the Sun-flower, Perſicaria, &c. 
ſhould ſtand ſingly, or only one plant in a place; 


| however, in {owing, do not ſpare ſeed in modera- 


tion, according to the ſorts, and ſowing it in the 
manner juſt above obſerved, cover it in evenly the 
roper — by the ſame rules; and thus proceed 
wing in different patches about the borders, beds, 
&c. all of which are to remain to flower where 


ſowed, without any farther trouble chan thinning 


ſuch as ſtand too thick, as hereafter explained. 

Likewiſe may ſow ſome in pots of any of the 
more deſirable ſorts, for placing occaſionally to 
adorn fore courts, or. any particular compartment 
required, 

fa dry weather give the patches and pots fre. 
quent light waterings, both before and after the 
plants come up. | 

After the plants have been come up a week or 


2 a fortnight, or three weeks, or when advanced an 
inch or two in growth, thoſe that are too thick, or 
ſuch as require thinning, ſhould be thinned accord- 


ingly as they require, leaving ſome of the ſmall- 
growing plants in little tufts, as before obſerved; 
others of larger growth, thin more in proportion, 
and-of the large kinds, leave only two or three in 
a patch ; and in ſome of the largeſt, only one plant 
in a place ſhould be left, ſuch as in Sun-flower, 
Perſicaria, &c. as aforeſaid; and as foon as thin- 
ned, give water to the remaining plants to ſettle 
the looſened earth cloſe about their roots again; 
permitting the whole to remain to flower where 
they now ſtand, | 

Their culture after this, is principally to keep 


them clean from weeds ;- give moderate waterings 


in 
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in dry weather, till advanced a little in fize and 


ſtrength; and let the tall-growing and climbing 
plants have ſupport of ſtakes or ſticks, &c; as they 
ſhall require, to continue them in an upright 
growth, — UA | | 153 
Thus permitting them moſtly to remain whers. 
lowed, and they, will flower abundantly in their 
due ſeaſons, | „ 
However, if there are any deficiencies in any 
part of the, borders, and that there are plants o 
2 in other parts, may take opportunity of 
owery weather, while they are young, to tranſ- 
prank lome of ſuch as are of a ſtrongiſhgrowth, and 
ave good fibrous roots, tak ing them up' with ag 
much earth as will eaſily ſtick about the fibres, 
plant them, and give water, and they will ſucceed. 
Any ſort of deſirable hardy annuals of a ſhowy 
bloom, as Ten-week Stock, Candy Tuft, &c. that 


may be required to blow early, may ſow them in 


pots in January or February, &c. and place them 
in a hot-bed or-hot-houle, &c. as formerly ob- 
ſerved; and they will flower very early in good 
perfection. | n 64008 
To ſave ſeed of the hardy annuals, moſt: of the. 
ſorts produce it abundantly in Summer and early 
part of Autumn, when let a due quantity be ga- 
thered in dry weather, for next year's ſowing. 
As all the kinds of hardy annuals periſh wholly 
root and top after they have flowered and perfect- 
ed their ſecds, they ſhould accordingly be entirely 
ulled up, when the flower and ſeeding is paſt,” 
hos they never live to flower a ſecond year. 


; | | ; Culture 
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Culture of the Ti ender Annuals in Hot-beds. 


Tender annuals, being ſuch as are natives origi- 
nally of the warmeſt climates, are unable to endure 
the open air in this country, either in the feed or \ 
plants, till the middle or end of May, or beginning 
of June, ſo require to be raiſed and forwarded in 
a hot-bed till that time, and as in ſome ſorts, their 
incipal merit conſiſts in being forwarded to a 
arge ſize, they require the aid of removal to dif- 
ferent hot-beds, and deep frames, to admit of draw- 
ing them up in due height, ſuch as the Giant Cock's- 
comb, Tricolors, Stramoniums, Melongenas, B al- 
ſamines, Globe Amaranthus, &c. for the large 
Combs and Tricolors, in particular, are ſometimes 
| drawn five or fix feet high; though thoſe of three 
or four feet will alſo make a good appearance ; and 
"x Tome of the Dwarf Combs do not exceed from five 
1 or ſix to ten or twelve inches in height. 5 
1 However, as moſt of the annuals of this claſs 
— F have great merit as very curious and ornamental 
Plants, they deſerve particular attention, and ſome 
ſhould be annually raiſed for adorning fore courts 
1 and other conſpicuous compartments, planted chief- 
1 ly in pots for the principal ſhow, and ſome to 
plant out alſo in the borders, &c. in aſſemblage 
with the other flowering tribe. | AL 
The ſeaſon for ſowing this claſs of annuals, is 
KB February, March, and April, according to the 
p convenience of hot dung for different hot-beds, and 
| of frames and glaſſes; if required to have them in 
perfection as early in Summer as poſſible, and 
have conveniences to carry them through, may ſow 
in February; though, in a moderate way, March 
and beginning of April is a good ſeaſon for ſowing, 
Where there is the accommodation of a hot- 
houſe, may raiſe ſome ſorts in tolerable * 
| | WI 


Wi. 
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with but little trouble, ſuch as Balſamines, G lobe 


_Amaranthus, or any other, ſowing the ſeeds. in 


ts, and plunge them in the bark-bed towards the 
ront 1 and when the plants are an inch or 


two high, prick them out ſeparately in ſmall 


give water, and plunge them alſo in the bark-bed, 
and when the plants are advanced coſiderably in 
growth, tranſplant them with the balls of earth 


about their roots, into large pou to remain, placing 


them a while in the bar to forward. them; 
and ſupply them with frequent waterings, 
However, as theſe plants are moſtly raiſed in 
common hot-beds, under frames and glaſſes, for the 
general ſupply, either dung hot-beds, as in the prin- 
cipal part, or occaſionally in thoſe of tanner's bark; 
the following general directions are to be obſerved 
as the practical methods, | | 
Let a ſeed hot-bed of freſh horſe dung be made 
two or three feet high, for a one-light frame, which 
will be of ſufficient ſize to ſow the ſeed and raiſe 
lants enough for tranſplanting into larger hot> 
ds, to forward them tor the ſupply of any pri-- 
vate garde; and ſo in a9 Sgt for public 
ſupply for ſale; or if any hot-beds of Cucumbers 
26 Melons are at work, may, to ſave dung and 


trouble, ſow the ſeed therein; in either caſe, the 


ſeed may either be ſowed in the earth of the hot- 
bed, or ſeparately in pots, and plunged therein to 


their rims, being careful to break the earth very 


fine, and if you ſow in the earth of the bed, it 
may either be in {mall diills drawn with the finger, 


or ſowed on the ſurface and covered in, but the latter 


method muſt generally be praftiſed wheri ſowing in 
pots ; oblerving, that as the ſeeds of ſome ſorts are 
very ſmall, as in the Combs, Tricolors, Ice-plant, 
&c, they ſhould be ſowed very ſhallow, not ex- 
ceeding half a quarter or a quarter of an inch deep, 
the other larger ſeeds deeper in proportion ; givin 

very light ſprinklings of water both before and 
1 1 Y 2 after 
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after the plants come up, and cover the glaſſes on 


nights with mats; being alſo careful to admit air 
into the frame to let the ſteam of the bed pals oft, 
by tilting the glaſes half an ihch or an inch, or 
more, every day. - | 
But when the plants come up, be ſure to admit 
air to them every mild day, by raiſing the upper 
end of the light, from half an inch to one or two 
inches high, accordirig to the heat and ſteam of the 


-the bed, aud the temperature of the outward air ; 


for they muſt not be kept too cloſe, otherwiſe they 
Let the plants alſo have frequent very light wa- 
terings in warm ſunny mornings out of a ſmall 
watering- pot. | Wh 
When the plants have advanced in growth an 
inch or two high, it is proper to prick them into 
another hot-bed, either in pots or in the bed; 
Which ſhould be made of good hot dung or of tan- 
ner's bark, three feet high for a two or three-light 
frame, which ſet on as ſoon as the bed Is made, and 
when it 1s become of a proper temperature, of mo- 
derate heat, then lay in ſome light, dry, rich earth 
broken fine, and laid fix or eight inches thick, 
all over the ſurface of the bed, put on the glaſſes 
till next day, when the earth will be warm for the 
reception of the plants from the ſeed-bed, which 


take up carefully with all the root as entire as pol- 


ſible, and as much mould as will hang about them 


| ſeparately, then, if intended to plant any now in 


ſmall pots, fill them with the warm earth of the 
bed, and prick one plant in each pot, give a little 
water, and plunge them into the earth ; and if de- 
ſigned to plant them immediately in the earth of 
the bed, prick them in with the finger, in rows 
from four to ſix inches aſunder; give a moderate 
watering out of a ſmall watering-pot, as before 
cautioned, that they may not be beat down or 
waſhed out of the earth by the weight of the gy” * 

| | | ut 


day ſun the firſt four or five day 
got good root, 
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ſhut down the glaſſes directly, and cover them on 
nights with mats, and. ſhade them from the mic. 


They 


occaſional ſupp 
day by tilting the u 
to two or three in 


muſt 


245 


s, till they have 


have freſh air admitted daily, and 
lies of water; admit air every mild 
r ends of the lights from one 
s high, according to the tem- 


perature of heat in the bed, and that of the weather, 
obſerving as the warm ſeaſon and power of the ſun 
increaſes, to give a larger admiſſion of freſh air in 
proportion; and give water as often as you obſerve 


the earth to become dry and r ve moiſture ; 


never, however, water too heavily or much at a 
time, but repeat it often, lightly and moderate, 
| Juſt to preſerve the earth moderately moiſt, _ 


Likewiſe be care 


ful to ſupport the heat of the 


bed by applying linings of freſh hot dung to the 


fides, but in bark-beds none will be required, 


When the plants have increaled in growth to 
meet and crowd one another, they muſt be thinned 
out and planted into another hot-bed, which ſhould 


be prepa 


red as the former, and a deep frame placed 


thereon to admit of the plants having ſcope to 


advance in height; ſo taking 
wholly or every other row, a 


— 


the plants, either, 


e ve 


in the row out of the firſt tranſplant 


hollow 


with 
eithe 


1 


other 


lant 


bed, uling a 
trowel in this work, ſo as to raiſe each plant 
all ball of earth about the roots, and then 


4 | 5 Py | * ” 
r Wt them in pots, (245) one in each, or in 


the eai//} of the bed, fix or eight inches aſunder, 
pöctel in a month after; giving directly a 
moderate watering, and put on the glaſſes, cover- 
ing them with mats on nights; and give a ſlight 
ſhade of mats to keep off the mid-day ſun for a few 
days till they have taken freſh root; obſerve alfo to 
admit freſh air daily in warm days, by the rules ex- 
hibited in the former beds, and give moderate water- 


and 


ings two or three times a 


week; and 
Y 3 


ſtill keep up 
h 
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the heat of the bed by applying occaſional linings of 
hot dung to the ſides; eat and moi ſture in con- 
junction will advance them rapidly in growth. 


According as the plants riſe in height, and if they 


are in but a ſhallowiſh frame, and preſs againſt the 
glaſſes, either raiſe the frame fix inches at bottom, 
or add the depth of another frame to the firſt, if 
furniſhed with what is called a multiplying-frame, 
conſiſting of two or more frames made to join one 
upon another, one being deeper than the reſt, and is 
that on which the glaſſes are to be placed, being made 


- higheſt behind, the others all of an equal depth on 


every ſide, ſo that the frame deſigned for the glaſſes 
being placed firſt on the bed, and the plants having 
reached the glaſſes thereof, it is to be removed, and 
one of the others placed immediately. next the bed, 
then place the frame having the glaſſes upon this 
other frame; and the plants having again aſpired to 
the glaſſes, uſe another additional frame if any, ſtill 
placing that with the glaſſes uppermoſt ; but inde- 


fault of ſuch a frame, or one of proper depth to admit 


of the plants growing to the full height, let fuch frame 
as you have be raiſed at bottom, either upon props 

underneath, or by fixing a poſt in the ground at 
each corner of the frame, "S | by means of holes in 
the poſt, at ſix inches one above another, in which 
to place ſtout pegs, one for each poſt, ſo as when 
the frame wants raiſing, place the pegat in the 
holes at a convenient height, on which t*nreſt the 
bottom of the frame, and according as x \Equires 
raiſing again to give more ſcope tothe lang, gemove 
the pegs and frame a hole higher; the Vacancy or 
open ſpace at bottom may be matted up eloſe with 


garden mats, made to open on days occaſionally in 


the front, to admit the light and air more freely to 


preſerve the lower leaves, which are apt to drop if 


much darkened below ; and thus by theſe methods 
my draw the tall-growing plants of this claſs to a 
handſome ſize, VVV : 

But 


\ 


* 


8 
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But ſome have a deep frame ſufficient to admit 
of the talleſt plants growing to the full height, with- 


out the trouble of raifing or adding any additional 


depth of other' frames ; but as ſuch a deep frame 
ſhould be three, four, or five feet depth in the 
front, and more in proportion behind, it is of im- 
portance to have the whole front formed of glaſs- 
work, in lights made to ſlide beſide one another, to 
admit the rays of light fully to the lower part as 
well as to the top of the plants, which if much 
darkened below, will drop their leaves, and there- 


by aſſume a naked unſightly appearance; obſetv- 


ing, ſuch a frame as this is principally to be uſed 
after the plants have been previouſſy forwarded in 
a former tranſplanting bed, at leaſt half a foot or a 
foot high, then being potted, and a hot-bed made 
for this deep frame, plunge the plants therein to 
their rims in the earth of the bed, or if a bark-bed, 
into the bark, keeping the top glaſſes eloſe, and 
give air in the front moderately, and the plants 
will thus draw up expeditiouſly ; giving proper 
waterings, | een 

Or, where there is the convenience of a fixed 
glaſs- caſe, may alfo draw the large annuals to a tall 
handſome growth; it being a boarded or brick-work 
erection, glaſs in front and top, about ſix, ſeven, or 
eight feet behind, by five or fix in front, and fix 
or eight wide; the front and ends being glaſs ſaſhes 
or lights, with the top ſloping from the hack to the 
front, alſo of glaſs-work; the whole made to ſlide 
over one another; and a pit four, five, of fix feet 
wide, being withinſide, the length of the place, and 
two feet deep, in which to make the hot-bed of dung 
or tanner's bark ; and after the plants have been for- 
warded in other hot-beds to half a foot, or a foot, or 
more .high, make a hot-bed in the pit of the glaſs. 
caſe ; and having potted the plants in largiſh pots, 
(24s) one in each, plunge them in the glaſs-caſe 
hot-bed ; ſhading them occaſionally from the _ 
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till they have taken good root; and keeping the 
top glaſſes cloſe ; admit air in front moderately, as 


directed in the deep frame, and ſupply them with 


water, and they will here grow very large and 
fine. . ; 

In all the foregoing forcing departments, be care- 
ful to ſupply plenty of water in hot weather, when 
the plants are advanced m growth, and as the 


warm weather in the middle or end of May and in 
June increaſes, and the plants are arrived to a good 
ſize, give them larger portions of freſh air accord- 


ingly, to inure them by degrees to the open air, 


againſt the time they are full grown, and the wea- 


ther warm enough to admit removing them into the 
full air entirely for the Summer, | | 


In June and beginning of July they will be ar- 


rived to nearly full growth, and a: full flowerin 
ſtate, when having previouily by degrees, bk» 
them to the full air, as above adviſed, and the 
weather being now ſettled in warm, let thoſe that 
are drawn to the proper ſize be removed in their 


pots into the full air, firſt in a ſheltered ſituation, 
well watering them when fir{t brought forth, both 
at bottom and alſo all over their heads to cleanſe 
them well from duſt; likewiſe place a handſome 


ſtraight ſtick to each, and tie their ſtems thereto for 


ſupport; and after remaining in a ſheltered place 


for a week, may be afterwards removed where 


requizos, in their pots, as aforeſaid, 

Let all theſe plants in pots be well watered, ſome- 
times every day in very dry hot weather, or every 
other day, as you ſhall ſee proper ; thoſe in ſmaller 


pots will require it oftener than in the larger ones; 


ut as the earth in pots dries very faſt at this ſeaſon, 
let them be examined every day. Wt #0 h:i5 

It ſhould: be obſerved of the Mimo/a, or Senſitive 

Plants of this claſs of annuals, that they are not to be 


removed into the full air, but always retained under 
glafles, though not neceſſary to have any 1 | 
| * eat 


— 
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heat after being raiſed to full ſize, but if expoſed to 
the open air they would be deprived of their ſenſi- 
tive quality in which their merit conſiſts ; fo keep 
them under glaſſes, either in a glaſs-caſe, or garden- 
frame, or in a green-houſe, hot-houſe, &c. 

If any inferior plants remain in the hot-bed un- 
Poited, or are not deſerving of pots, they may be 
tranſplanted in June into the open borders, in aſſem- 
blage with the hardy annuals and other border 


Howers. 


Io fave ſeed of the tender annuals, let ſome of 
the beſt forts in pots be marked when in full per- 
ſection, and in Auguſt or beginning of September, 
let them be placed either in a glaſs- caſe or in ſome 
deep garden- frames, or two or more of ſuch placed 
one upon another, to ſorm a proper depth to con- 
tain the taller plants, ſo as to admit of the glaſſes 
being put on every night, and very wet weather, 


for unleſs they are thus protected occaſionally, they 


will not ripen ſeed in due perfection and plenty; 
but be ſure to admit the full ſun and air every dry 
day, and only defend them on nights and bad wea- 
— and they will ripen ſeeds plentifully in Sep- 
tember. | 


Culture of the L % Tender Annuals in Hot-beds and the 


open Ground. | 


The leſs tender annuals ſelected under this head, 
are alſo exotics of diſtant warm countries, but are 
not ſo tender as the ſecond claſs, at leaſt the greater 
part, and only require to be raiſed and forwarded 
a little in one or two hot-beds in the Spring, till 


the middle or beginning of June, when the wea- 


ther is become ſettled and warm, then planted out, 
the greater part into the borders, beds, &c. of the 
pleaſure and flower garden, and ſome in pots, to 
move to adorn any place required occaſionally. _ 
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Though, in defect of hot-beds, a great part of this 
claſs are ſo tolerably hardy, as they will even ſuc- 
cced without any artificial heat at all, if ſowed in a 
warm border in the middle of April or beginning of 
May, and will grow freely and be fit to plant out by 
the middle or end of May or beginning of June, or if 
ſowed the beginning or middle of April, in a warm 
border, as aforeſaid, and if defended with hand- 


glaſſes, or a frame and lights, or even with mats on 


nights and bad weather, ſupported on hoop-arches, 
they may be brought forwarder for tranſplantation 


than thoſe fully expoſed, 


However, in places where convenient to have 
the aid of hot-beds, it 1s moſt adviſable to uſe them 
in railing the principal ſupply of this claſs of an- 
nuals,. ſo as to have them brought forwarder for 
Planting out earlier in the ſeaſon, ſo as to blow a 
month or more ſooner than thoſe raiſed in the open 
ground ; and they may be ſowed any time from 
about the middle or latter end of March to the mids 
dle of April, , ee ad 

For this purpoſe, may either make a moderate dung 
hot-bed, two feet high, for a one, two, or three- 


light frame, according to the quantity required ; or 
for a ſmall quantity, may ſow ſome in any hot-bed 
of Cucumbers, or of the tender annuals, &c. now at 


work, if there is room; or for want of frames, 
a hot-bed may be made for ſome hand-glaſles, for to 
be © defended with an awning of mats on nights; 
obſerving, in either method, to have the hot-bed 
earthed with light rich mould fix inches deep; and 
in which ſow the ſeed in ſmall drills drawn with 
the two firſt fingers, from a quarter to half an inch 
or an inch deep, according to the ſize of the ſeed, 


and about two or three inches aſunder; ſow the 


ſeed each fort ſeparate, and cover them over evenly 
with fine earth, the depth as above, the largeſt 
ſeeds deepeſt ; or ſome may be ſowed in pots if 


thought more convenient, more eſpecially if in any 


hot-bed 
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hot · bed of other plants, as Cucumbers, Melons, &c: 
Das aforeſaid ; or that it is intended to move the pots 


into other freſh hot-beds to bring any particular 
ſorts forwarder, $f. OT OO 
Having ſowed the ſeed in hot-beds, the culture in 


the ſeed-bed is nearby the ſame as for the tendereſt an- 


nuals of the ſecond claſs ; cover the glaſſes every night 
with mats or long litter, and tilt them a little at 
times, to paſs off the ſteam ariſing from the heat 
of the dung, and if the earth dries, give a little 


water to promote a free germination in the ſeed, 


that the plants may rife regular; When they come 
up, admit freſh air every day more or leſs, accord- 
ing to the warmth of the bed and weather, by. 
raiſing the glaſſes an inch or two high, or more, or 
if a covering of mats, take them either entirely off 
every morning, or turn them up on the ſouth fide 
to admit the ſun and light to the plants; and let 


moderate waterings be applied as often as it ſhall | 


appear neceſſary, by the earth becoming dry, for 
they muſt not want for moiſture in due moderation. 

Thus the plants may either remain, the greateſt 
part in this bed-till of due fize, and the weather is 
favourable enough in the middle or end of May, for 
planting them in the open ground, or in\the middle 
or latter end of April or beginning of May, a ſlight 
hat-bed may be made in which to prick ſome of 
the more curious or principal ſorts, to forward. 
them as much as poſſible, pricking them therein in 
rows, from four to fix inches diſtance in the row ; 
give a moderate watering, and put on the glaſſes, 
&c. and ſhade them from the mid-day fun the firſt 
week, till they have ſtruck good root; giving air 
daily and occaſional waterings; or, if in want of 


frames and glaſſes, a hot-bed, as above, may be de- 
| fended on nights and bad weather, with a ſhelter 


of mats, ſupported on arches of s, &c, acroſs. 

the bed; and in either of theſe beds the plants 

remaining a month or ſix weeks, will be well — 
| . Vance 
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vanced in growth, and may then be taken up with 


balls of earth to the roots, and planted where they 


are to remain for flowering, either in the borders, 
&c, or ſome in ots. | 
But as to thoſe which remain in the ſeed-bed for 


the general ſupply, and where not convenient to 


prick out the whole in a hot-bed, as above, they 


ſhould in May, as ſoon as the weather is tolerably 
ſettled and warm, have a large quantity thinned 


out in moiſt weather, and planted, ſome at once, 


about the borders, &c. where they are to flower, 


the lower- growing kinds placed toward the front, 
and the taller growths ſtationed more or leſs back- 
ward, according to their height; giving water 


directly and till rooted : others plant in four-feet- 


wide nurſery-beds of light good earth, alſo in the 


natural ground; or ſome likewiſe in bel of natural 


earth, detended with frames and lights, or to have 
occaſional ſhelter of mats on nights; in all of which 


nurſery-beds plant them in rows fix inches aſunder, 
and directly water them; repeating the waterings 
frequently, if dry weather, till they have taken 

ood root; alſo an occaſional ſhade « f mats to keep 
off the ſun at firſt planting for a few days, to ſome 
of the principal kinds in nurſery-beds, will be of 
much advantage; and after having a month or fix 
weeks growth in theſe beds, they will be well ad- 


vanced, and ſome will be arrived to flowering, 


ſufficient to diſcover their - properties; diſtin- 


guiſhing the doubles from the -fingles of thoſe 


which produce double and fingle flowers, when the 


doubles only, and others of good properties, ſhould . 


be ſelefted for tranſplanting into — locus where 
they are finally to remain; taking the whole up 
with balls about the roots, and plant them with = 


balls entire, in the places allotted, or in pots, &c. 


giving plenty. of water, and afterwards till they 
have rooted in the . 


Some 
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Some forts, ſuch as the Ten-week Stocks and 
Annual Wall-flower, ſhould always be planted out 
finally from the ſeed-bed at once where they are 
to remain, while they are young, for having naked 
woody roots, they will. not take root well if re- 
moved when much advanced in growth. 


Alfier this claſs of annuals are all planted out for 
good, the principal culture is, to give water in dry 


weather when newly planted, till they have taken 
freſh root; keep them clean ſrom weeds; and, 
according as the taller-growing kinds riſe in height, 
and ſeem to require ſupport, let [ticks be placed to 
them for that purpole, one to each plant, and their 
{tems tied thereto in a neat manner; let allo the 
climbing kinds have ſupport of bruſhy ſticks for 
them to aſcend upon in an upright growth; and 
as ſome ſorts branch out in a rambling manner, 
ſuch as the French and &frican Marigolds, Chry- 
ſanthemums, &c. they ſhould be trimmed to order, 
by cutting off the lower and maſt ramb!ing branches, 


forming a clean tein beiow of fix or eight inches; 
and alſo trim the head occaſionally where very 


irregular. 

Moſt of this claſs of annuals afford ſeed abun- 
dantly, without much trouble, in July, Auguſt, 
and September, when let a ſuſhciency of the heads 
and pods as they 1ipen be gathered, from which 10 
ſave ſeed enough for next year's uſe. 

According as the different plants are paſt flower- 
ing, and have ripened ſeed ſufficient for the ſupply 


required, let them be wholly pulled up root and top, 


as theſe forts never ſurvive the Winter to blow 


again, 
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A Green-houfe ſhould generally be erefted in the 
pleaſure ground, or any ornamental garden diſtritt 
where convenient, in a ſheltered ſituation, full to the 
ſouth ſun, and commonly ranged eaſt and weſt, | 


% . , +& 
A N D | — 4 * 


, 


4 
g 


eh 


with the front formed almoſt wholly'of glaſs ſaſhes 
facing the ſouth ; defigned as a conſervatory or 
Winter reſidence for numerous tender exotics, col- 
lected from the ſouthern parts of Europe and other 


warm climates, for variety and- curioſity, and 
which will not live in this country in the open air 
all the year, only in the Summer, from May till 
October, being unable to endure our rigorous Win- 
ters without protection of this department; which 
ſhould be conſtructed of brick or ſtone- work, & e. 


2 2 | behind, 


7 
? 
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hind, and having the. front of moveable glaſs 
frames or ſaſhes, as aforeſaid, and ſometimes allo 
part glaſs at top, inclined to the fun ſo as to admit 
all poſſible benefit of the ſun and light in the Win- 
ter ſeaſon, whereby the plants may be continued 
all Winter in ſull ve dure, health, and beauty 3 
and thoſe requiring this proteGion are very confi- 
derable, as appears by the catalogue arrangement of 
re en · houſe plants, exhibited under this head, 

As to the form and dimenſions of a green-houſe, 
it is commonly of an oblong-ſquare, ranging length- 
ways ealt Ind weſt, withthe front full to the ſouth ; 
and in dimenſions, may be from ten to fifteen, or 
twenty feet wide, the length, from ten, or twenty, to 
fiſty or an hundred ſcet or more, in proportion to 
the quantity of plants; and in heizht, may be 
from eight or ten feet in the front, to ten, twelve, 
or fifteen, or more, behind, where there are tall- 
growing plants; —_— whole front of upright 
piafs Tames,.: and ſtopiug glafſes. above; or only 
{aſhes in front, and wholly tied or ſlated at top. 

This building may have the walls of brick or 
ſtone, ſometimes they are conſtructed of wood or 
lath and plaiſter; but brick or ſtone-work, eſpeci- 
ally for the back wall, is conſequently the moſt 
eligible to reſiſt the ſeverity of the ſroſt and piere- 
ing northerly blaſts, but have the front the greater 
part of it glaſs-work in moveable ſaſhes, ranging in 
two tiers. from within à foot of the ground as high 
as the ceiling, made to ſhove either up or down or 
beſide one another, for the admiſſion of freſh air; 
may alſo have a, range of inclined ſaſhes above, 
reaching from the 1op of the front ſloping five or 
ſik feet towards the back, joined up to the tiled or 
ſlated roof behind, &c. to admit the full power of 
the ſun and light equally in every part of the houſe; 
having a glaſs door in the middle of the front, or at 
one end: and it will be very adviſcable to have a 
flue or funnel for occaſional fire heat, ranging ei- 

917 ther 
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ther along the inner- ſide of the back and end walls, 
or along the front wall, or under the floor along by 


the front, in one or two returns, proceeding from a 


furnace or fire- place withoutſide at once, which will 


bo of. great utility for the convenience of making 


gentle fires occaſionally on nights in ſevere froſts, or 
ſometimes to expel damps in cold, raw, foggy wea- 


ther, and will thus prove a great preſervative'to the 


5 in very unfavourable Winters: when ther 
uilding is exected, let all the inſide walls be white- 
waſhed, and the wood-work painted white, in oil- 
colour within and withoutſide; the whole ſhould 
generally be completed in Summer or Autumn, me 
enough to be well dried before the time the plants 
are to be houſe. 116113 
The collection of green-houſe plants is very con- 
ſiderable, conſiſting both of tree and ſhrub kinds 
of a woody and ſucculent nature, and of many 
herbaceous, fbrous-rooted, bulbous and tuberous» 
rooted perennials, the whole both trees and ſhrubs, 
ſucculents and herbaceous kinds, being moſtly ever- 
green, retaining their leaves the year round, eſpe- 
cially all the woody tribe and ſucculents; the 
woody exotics, conſiſting of the tree and ſhrub 
family, are by far the moſt. conſiderable in this claſs, 
are durable in root, ſtem, and branches, and moſt 
remain in leaf and verdure the year round, afford- 
ing a great variety intheir different growth, foliage, 
flowers,- &c. and the ſucculent plants, being ſuch 
as have either thick fleſhy ſtalks and leaves, full of 
ſuccus, ſap, or humidity, or conſiſt of leaves only of 
a fleſhy, ſucculent nature, are of various ſingular 
growths, ſome ſorts growing withere& durable ſtalks, 


crowned by heads of leaves, others having trailing 


ſtems and branches, and fome, none at all, producing 
heads of leaves immediately on the crown of the root; 
and in moſt ſorts the leaves remain all the year; 
and in ſome ſorts, as Aloes, &c. the ſame leaves 


abide ſeveral years: as to the herhaceous family, 


Z 3 the 
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the plants are alſo of various growths, but moſtly 
renew their {talks and leaves annually, and many 
of them flower ornamentally, both of 1 fibrous 
and bulbous-rooted tribe. 

So that the green-houſe plants afford a great di- 
verſity of very curious exotics, natives of diſtant 


countries; all of which muſt always be kept in 
yu here, in order for removing into the green- 


uſe every Winter, and into the open air in Sum- 
mer. — See the different ſorts in the following ar- 
rangement, each ſpecies under its proper genus or 
family, agreeable to the botanic characters of the 
flowers, which conſtitute the claſſes and genera, 


determining all plants having flowers of the ſame 


d 
\ 


character, to be ſpecies of one genus. 


9 i 


* # 
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ene Bleek Millfoil. (ter | 


baceous.) By ſlips and off. ſeis. 


AG AVE reat American Abe Comfäbn | 


Branching-ſtalked— -Variegated-Jeaved Branch- 
ing— Virginia Simple- ſtalked. Viviparous, or 
Childing e N large ſucculents.) By 
ſuckers. 


> 4 F | TY 


ALBUCA—Baftard Star of f Batblehem—Major or 


Greater Spear-leaved—Minor, , or Leſſer Awl- 
Heaved., (Herbaceous,) By off: ſets. * 


Al ETRIS-— Alien, or Guinea Ales Frrztant, or 
Stalky Tree-Aletris——Hyacinth- flowered Stalk- 
leſs. (The firſt ſhrubby-ſtalked, the ſecond her- 
| baceous. ) By off. ſets and ſlips. 


ALOE Common African 'Aloe—compriſing the 
Mitre-ſhaped—Plaited, or Fan Aloe—Succotrine 

- Aloe—S * Tree - Aloe Ton — 

— —Pcar 
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Pearl Tongue Aloe — Diſtichous, or Soa 
coloured Aloe —— Warted Aloe, Carinated, or 
Keel-ſhaped— Spiral Aloe Partridge- breaſted 
Aloe—Cuſhion Aloe Hedgehog Aloe - Viſcous, 
or Triangular Aloe Upright Pentangular Aloe 
Dwarf Pearl Tongue Aloe - Dwarf Cobweb Aloe 
Iris Uvaria Aloe. (Succulent; ſome with 
ſtems ſeveral feet high, others not above two 
inches from the ground.) By ſuckers. 


AMARYLLIS—Compriling the Guernſey Lily— 
Belladonna Lily—Atamaſco Lily—Cape Lily— 
Long- leaved Æthiopian Lily Oriental Lily. 
| (Herbaceous, and bulbous-rooted,) By off. eis. 


AMBROSIA—— 4nbroffa——Shrubby Ambroſia. 
(Shrubby.) By layers and cuttings, 


AMELLUS— Cape Starwort. (Shrubby.) By 


cuttings. 


ANAGYRIS fetia Stinking Bean Trefoil. 
(Shrubby.) By layers and cuttings, 


ANTHEMIS maritima—Sea Chamomile. (Herba- 
ceous.) By ſlips. 


ANTHERICU M—Spiderwort—Shrubby—-Aloe- 
jeaved-Aſphodel- leaved. (The firſt ſhrubby 
the others herbaceous.) By off ſets, 


ANTHOLIZ A- Annes —-Ringent, or Gaping- 
flowered—Curonia, or Perſian Straight-flowered 
— Meriana, or Funnel-flowered, (Herbaceous and 


bulbous.) By off. ſets. 


ANTHOSPERMUM _#thiopicum—— Ethiopian 
Amber Tree, (Tree.) By iced, layers, and cut- 


tings. n 
| ; 1811 2 ANTHYL- 
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ANTHYLLIS—Kidney Vetch—Barba Jovis, Ju- 
piter's-beard, or Silver Buſh—Variable-leaved— 
Cytiſoides, or Cytiſus-leaved — Erinacea, or Thorn 
Anthyllis, (All ſhrubby.) By ſeed, layers, &c,_ 


ANTIRRHINUM—Snap-dragon—Black-flowered 
of Gibraltar Variegated- flowered Major. (Her- 
baceous.) By cuttings and ſlips. 


ARALIA arborea—Tree Aralia. By ſeed, &c. 


ARCTOTIS - Arctoti,— Acaulious, or Stalkleſs of 
the Cape — Superb ÆEthiopian—-Plantain- leaved 
African Kough-leaved Zthiopian—--Rough- 
leaved Orange flowered. 2 By 
off. ſets, flips, ſeed, &c. 5 e 


ARISTOLOCHIA—--Birthwort=—Evergreen of 
Creta—Greater Climbing Spaniſh—Tree Ame- 
rican—Odoriferous American—-Serpentaria, or 
Serpent-rooted Virginian, (The firſt four ſhrub- 
by, the laſt herbaceous.) By roots, ſeed, &c. 


ARUNDO- Reed Variegated Portugal, (Her- 
baceous.) By bottom off, ſets. 


ASCLEPIAS frutico/a——Shrubby Swallow-wort. 
(Shrubby.) By cuttings and layers, 


ASCYRUM—-St. Andrew's-croſs—— Hypericum- 
leaved Dwarf—Hairy-leaved Upright. (Shrub. 
by.) By ſeed, ſlips, cuttings, &c. 


ASPALATHUS African Broom— White, or Sil- 
very —Heath-leaved—— Thyme-leaved—--Five- 
leaved—Pinnat=d-leaved—Cretan Wedge- leaved. 
(Shrubby.) By ſeed, flips, &c. 


ASPARAGUS—Sparagus (Shrubby kinds)—Re- 
flexed-branched——-Declinated- ION 
| [13t- 
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Stiſt. leaved - White Reflexed- ho ned Portugal 
— Aftatic Erect-ſtalk ed -Falcated Sword - 9 
of Ceylon ng of r e ary _—_ 
by.) By ſeed. Mr not Sl 


ASPHODELUS gel fu—Fitular-eaved King 8— 
ſprar——Branching, with {word leaves = 


bravching Sword-leaved, rn 
off. lets. ; 


ASTER 2 surwort. Wang 
and pa- 


ASTRAG ALUS. Ti ra nee or 
Pug 's-Thorn, (Shrubby.) By layers, cuttings, 
0. 


Arn Av ASIA. —Goldy-locke Three la | 
leaved—-Samphire- -leaved—-Downy-leaved — 
Crenated-cupped—— Dentated-leaved, Ant- 


by.) By ſeed, cuttings, layers, &c. 


ATRAGENE— 4rragene Alpine Doubly- GER 
Lene e Deutated Terriate-leaved. 


(Underſhrubby.) By leed, cuttings, layers, &c. 


ATRAPHAXIS. Lala Waved-leaved. 
(Shrubby.) By ſeed, cuttings, layers, &c. 


ATROPA— Deadly. Ni zhiſhade—Shrubby of Spain 
—Tree-like of America. (Shrubby.) By ſeed, » 
cuttings, &c. | 552 Pat 


BACCHARIS—Ploughman's Spikenard—Jeſuit's- 
bark-leaved— Oleander-leaved. (Shrubby.) 
By ſeed, cuttings, layers, &c. 


BERBERIS——Berberry——Cretan Box-leaved, 2 


(Shrubb ) By ſeed, cuttings, &c. 
a ; BIGNONIA 


\ 
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BIGNONIA—-Trumpet-flower——Peruvian Aſh. 
leaved—Three-leaved Vera-crucian—. Indian 
Blue-flowered Carolinian. But are rather 
of the hot-houſe temperature, which ſee. (Shrub- 

by.) By ſeed, cuttings, &c. 


BOSEA Yervamora—Yervamora, or Golden-Rod 
Tree. (Tree or ſhrubby.) By cuttings, layers, 
and ſeed, * | 


BUBON— Macedonian Parſley—Common of Mace- 
donia—Galbaniferous of Athiopia—-Gum-bear- 
ing Ethiopian. (The firſt herbaceous, the other 

>. ſhrubby.) By off-ſets, ſlips, cuttings, and 
Aecd, - | | 


BUPHTHALMUM—--Ox-eye—Shrubby Smooth- 
leaved - Tree- like Downy-leaved—— Cape Re- 
curved-leaved Shrubby Maritime Herbaceous- 
ſtalked, with alternate leaves. (Firſt three 
ſhrubby, and the other herbaceous.) By cuttings, 
layers, lips, off-ſets, &c. 


BUPLEURUM— Hare's-ear—-Long-leaved—-Fal- 
- cated-leaved—Shrubby Oval-leaved——Shrubby 
Linear-leaved——T wo-formed-1caved, being diF- 
ferent in Summer from the Winter ——Hairy- 
leaved. (Two firſt herbaceous, the reſt ſhrub- 
by.) By off-ſets, lips, layers, cuttings, &c. 


CACALIA Foreign Colt's foot-—Ficoides-leaved, 
or Baſtard Ficoides—XKleinia, or Oleander-leaved 
—Anteuphorbium. (Shrubby ſucculents.) By cut- 
tings, 


CACTUS Opuntia, or Indian Fig—Common Oval 
Jointed—Globular Jointed, (Succulent.) By 
cuttings. / : 


GALEN- 


-- 
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CALENDULA—Marigold—S$hrubby of the Cape 
— Graſs-leaved African—Naked-ſtalked African. 
(Shrubby and herbaceous.) By cuttings and 

1 2 {4 | 


'CALLA #thiopica, or Æthiopian Arum, (Herba- 
ceous.) By ſeed, oft-lets, &c. | 


CALLICARPA Americana. 


CAMPANULA, or Bell-Hower— American Cams 
panula. Canary Campanula. (Herbaceous.) By 
roots, &c. a 


CASSINE— Hottentot Cherry Maurocenia, or 
Hottentot Cherry Peragua, or Cape Philly rea. 
(Shrubby.) By layers and cuttings. 


CELASTRUS Staff Tree —Myrtle-leaved Vitgi- 
nian Pyryacantha- leaved African Box-leave 
African. (Shrubby.) By layers and cuttings. 


CENTAUREA—Centaury—Raguſian Silvery 
Evergreen Portugal—-Silvery of Creta—Cine- 
raria, or White-leaved Italian, with purple 
flowers—Shrubby. of Creta. (Herbaceous, the 
laſt ſhrubby.) By parting- roots, off. ſets, lips, 
and cuttings, % 


CERATONIA Szligua, or Carob Tree, or St. 
John's-bread, (Shrubby.) By ſeed, layers, and 
Cuttings, 


CHENOPODIUM—Wild Orach—Multifid-leaved 
Shrubby, By ſlips, &c. | 


CHIRONIA— African Centaury—Shrubby Cap- 
ſular- bearing - Shrubby — 
eave 
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leaved (Herbaceous.) By ſlips, layer _ lets 
andſced,. . hes eee 


.CHRYS ANTH EMU? M=—Chry/axthemur;—Shrubby 
of Canary Floſcular- flowered of Crete—PiRi- 


nated-:caved:. (Underſhrubby and herbaceous.) 
By flips, cuctings, and root-gtt- ſets. 


CHRY SOCOM A -- GColdy-locks Coma · aurea, or 
Common Shrubby—--Nodding-flowered Under- 


ſhrubby —Ciliated-leaved Underſhtubby—Oppo- | 
fite-leaved Shrubby—Roughzleaved. ny ) 
By cutungs, lips, and layers. 2 


CINERARIARag wort Geum. leaved African 
Amelloides, or Amellus-leaved — --Flax-leaved. 
(Shrubby.) By flips, layers, and cuttings, 


CISTUS— Rock-Roſe, or C/. Sea Purſlane- 
leaved Poplar-leaved—-Hairy- lZaved—- Cretan 
Gum Ciſtus - Bay. leaved Sage leavedHoary- 
Ladaniferous, or True Cum bearing. (Shrubby. ) 


By cuttings, &c. 
CITRUS—Citron, Lemon, nd: bmg Trees 


Common Citron Tree Lemon Tree; compriſing 
the Common, the Variegated-leaved, Double- 
flowered, and the Thorny, or Lime— Orange 
Tree ; comprehending the Seville Orange, China 
Orange—Golden-ſtriped-leaved—-Silver-ſtriped- 
leaved— . -Willow.leaved Myrtle-leaved 
Curled-Jeaved—Dwarf Nutmeg Orange Double- 
| flowered—Shaddock, or Great-fruited, (Tree 
and ſhrub kinds.) By ſeed may raiſe young 
trees for ſtocks, &c. to bud upon; and in 
order to continue the different varieties; and 
to have early and improved bearing trees of 


the deſired kinds, muſt propagate chiefly by 
budding 


— 
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budding the ſorts intended upon ſeedling ſtocks, 
of any of the ipecies and varieties of thts genus; 

'- alſo occaſionally by inarching.— See budding 
and inarching in the propagation of hardy trees and 
-— farubs, dich | 


CLIFFORTIA—C/fortia—Holly-leaved—Ruſcus- 
leaved—Polygonatum-Jeaved—Trifoliate-leaved, 
(Shrubby.) By ſeed, cuttings, and layers, 


CLUTIA— Clutia—Alaternoides, or Linear Spear- 
leaved Clutia—Oval Entire-leaved— Lanceolate- 

| leaved. (Shrubby.) By layers, cuttings, and 
ſeed, | 481% T1 


COLUTEA f-ate/cens, or Shtubby Scarlet Bladder 
Senna, By ſeed, layers, &c, + | 


COMMELINA—Commelina—Uptight Virginian— 
African Trailing—Tuberous-rooted of Mexico. 
(Herbaceous.) By ſeed, root-off-ſets, lips, &c. 


CONVOLVULUS—Camueloutss; or Bindweed— 
Canary Perennial-ſtalked, or Shrubby—Malabar 
Smooth-leaved —— Dorychnium, or Paniculated- 
ſtalked Shrubby Eaſtern Cneorum, or Silve 
Spaniſh—Linear-leaved Silky Spaniſh. (Shrub. 
by and herbaceous, with trailing ſtalks.) By 
ſeed, ſlips, cuttings, off-ſets, &c, 


CONYZA candida, or White Fleahane, (Under- 
ſhrubby.) By ſeed, lips, and off. ſets. 


' CORONILLA— ]ointed-podded Colutea—-Valen: 
tian Greater Multi florous - Glaucous-leaved - 
Silvery of Crete Ruſh-leaved of Montpelier. 


(Underſhrubby.) By ſeed, flips, and layers, 


42 coryL ENA 
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 COTYLEDON— Navelwort—-Orbicular-leaved— 
Hemiſpherical, or Semi- globular- leaved Spatu- 
late-leaved. (Succulent.) By cuttings, heads, &c. 


CRASSULA—Leſfſer Orpine—-Scarlet-flowered— 
Perfoliated-leaved—Tetragonal-leaved—Purſlane- 

| leaved—Orpine-leaved. (Succulent,) By lips, 
heads, cuttings, and feed, 


CROTON /4iferum,, or Tallow Tree of China; 


CUNONIA Capenfis, or Cape Cunoaia. (Shrubby.) 
By ſeed, cuttings, &c. 


CUPRESSUS Furiprroides, or Juniper- leaved Cape 
Cypreſs Tree, By ſeed, layers, and cuttings, 


CYCLAMEN—Cyclamen, or Sow-bread—-Indian 
Nodding-flowered - Sweet- ſcented Indian. (Low 


| herbaceous,) By ſeed, root-off-ſets, &c. 


DIGITALIS——Fox-glove——-Canary Shrubby- 
ſtalked——Obſcure — 2 (Shrubby 
_ underſhrubby.) By flips, cuttings, and 
RR n 

DION ZEA mu/cipula, or Venus Fly-trap. (Her- 
ceous ; a moſt curious ſenſitive plant.) By part- 

| ing-roots, &c, | 

DIOSMA—African Spirza—Oppolite-leaved——_ 
TTT 

Ciliated-leaved - Lanceolate Smooth- lea ved 

Uniflorous, or One-flowered—-Crenated-leaved 

—Oval-leaved. (Shrubby.) By lips, ſuckers, 

layers, and ſeed. 


DRACOCEPHALUM canarienje, or Canary Dra- 


gon's-hea 1 — commonly called Balm of Gilead. 
1 (Herba- 


— 
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(Herbaceous, with abiding ſtalks.) By ſeed and 
cuttings, | | 


EBENUS creticur, or Cretan Ebony, (Tree or 
ſhrubby.) By ſeed, layers, and cuttings. 


EMPETRUM alan, or White Upright Crow- 
berry, (Shrubby.) By ſeed, flips, layers, &c. 


ERICA — Heath —— Three-flowered—— Tubulous- 
flowered—Beeſom Montpelier He ath Curve- 
flowered Scarlet flowered . Five-leaved Em- 

E (Shrub- 
y.) By lips, ſuckers, layers, and ſeed. 


ERINUS aht, or Alpine Erinur, (Herbaceous.) 
By off-ſets, flips, &c. | 


ERIOCEPHALUS, or African Southernwood— 
African Corymboſe-flowered—-Racemoſe-flower- 
ed. (Underſhrubby.) By ſeed, ſlips, layers, &c, 


EUPHORBIA—Spurge—Antiquorum, or Euphor- 
bia of the Ancients, or Triangular Spurge— 
Canary Quadrangular—-Officinal Many-angled, 
with ſpines in pairs—Cereus-ſhaped Many-angled, 

with ſingle ſpines—Seven-angled——Oleander- 

| leaved—Twiggy Volubilate-cl;mbing—-Tichymas 
loides Euphorbium—Myrtle-leaved—Bird-cherry- 
| leaved—Caput-mednſa, or Medula's-head—-Spi- 
noſe, or Prickly—Different-formed-leaved—C}a- 
racias, or Red-purple Spurge—-Amygdaloides, 
or Almond-leaved, the variegated— Wood Tithy- 
malus, with lunated flowers. (Moſtly ſuccu- 
lent, both of herbaceous and ſhrubby kinds.) By 
cuttings, ſlips, off-ſets, ſuckers, ſeed, &c. 


FRITILLARIA regia, or Royal Crown, greater 
and leſſer. (Herbaceous,) By root-oft-lets, 
Aaz GALENIA 


% 
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GALENIA africana— African Galenia, (Shrub- 
by.) By layers, flips, cuttings, and ſeed, 


_ GENISTA canarienſe=Canary Broom, or Cytiſ- 
Jus. (Shrubby.) By ſeed, cuttings, and layers. 


GERANIUM—Crane's-bill, or Geranium—(Shrub- 
by kinds)—Horſe-ſhoe-leaved; compriſing the 
Common Green, the Variegated-leaved, Silver- 
ſtriped-leaved, Gold-ſtriped-leaved, and Flame» 
coloured-flowered—Scarlet Gerantum——Hood- 
ſhaped, or Hollow-leaved—— Gouty · ſtalked — 
Fleſhy-ſtalked—Flame-redelowered—Angulated- 
leaved——Birch-leaved——Peltated, or Shield- 
ſhaped-leaved—V ine-leaved—Sorrel-taſted——- 
Butterfly-ſhaped-flowered— Capitated, or Headed- 
flowered —Rough Multifid-leaved—(Herbaceous 
kinds)—Lady's-Mantle-leaved—Odoriferous, or 
Sweet-ſmelling——Gooſeberry-leaved Alcea- 
leaved—Coriander-leaved——Myrrh-leaved=m— 
Lobated-leaved—Hairy Lobated-leaved—-Gera- 
nium Triſte, or Spotted Night Smelling—— 
Striated-leaved— G randiflorous—-Tabulare-leav- 
ed—Proliferous Geranium, with pinnated leaves 
—Auriated, or Ear-leaved, Long-leaved, Wood- 
Sorrel-leaved. (Shrubby and herbaceous, as 
diſtinguiſhed above.) By ſeed, cuttings, parting- 
roots, &c, | | 


GLADIOLUS triſlis, or Dark-flowered Sword 
Lily. (Hetbaceous.) By 100t-oft-ſets, 


GNIDIA—Gnidia—Pine-leaved— Downy-leaved 


—Oppoſite-leaved. (Shrubby.) By  layen, 
cuttings, ſeed, &c. 232 


GORDONIA 
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GORDONIA Lafanthus—Lafianthus, or Loblolly- 
2 (Shrubby.) By layers, cuttings, ſeed, 
c. a | 


GORTERIA—Gorteria—Stiff-leaved— Ciliated- 
leaved=——Shrubby Holly-leaved— Squarroſe- 
evppel. (Woody.) By gerd, layers, cuttings, 


GREWIA——-Grewia Occidental Sub-oval- 
leaved— Oriental, or Indian Sub-lanceolate- 
leaved. (Woody, or n By _— layers, 
cuttings, &c, © 


HALLERIA lucida, or Shinin g-leaved Halleria. 
By ſeed, ſlips, &c. 


HELIOTROPIUM-— Turnſole—Peruvian Lancet- 
oval-leaved—— Shrubby Linear Spear-leaved of 
Jamaica, (Shrubby, or Woody.) By ſeed, 
layers, cuttings, &c, 


HERMANNIA- Hermantia—-Althez-leaved—— 
Alder- leaved . Hyſſop- leaved Gooſeberry- 
leaved—- Lavender-leaved Pinnatifid-leaved. 


(Woody.) By ſeed, flips, layers, cuttings, &c. 


baceous.) By ſeed, lips, and off. ſets. 
HY PERICUM—St, John's-wort— Hypericum balza- 


ricum, or Majorcan St. John' ———— 
nious, or One- ſtyled of China Rough - ſtalked 
Arabian. (Woody, or — By ſeed, cut- 
tings, layers, ſuckers, &c. 


JASMINUM—Jaſmine—Great-flowered of Catalo- 


— iferous Yellow Indian -Azorian, or 
A Aa 3 | White 


* * - 


HYOSCYAMUS aureus, or Golden Henbane, (Her- 
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White Indian, (Woody,) By layers, cuttings, 
and budding, 


IBERIS—-Shrubby Candy Tuft—-Ever-flowering 
of Sicily Evergreen of Crete—Gibraltar Large- 
flowered—Striped-leaved. (Shrubby and under- 
8 By cuttings, layers, ſuckers, ſeed, 

c. 


ILLICIUM Aiiſatum, or Aniſeed Tree of Japan, 
By ſeed, &c. oF 


, 


INDIGOFERA——Indigo Plant——True Dying 
Indigo—Long-cluſtered-flowered. (Underſhrub- 
by and herbaceous.) By ſeed, ſlips, layers, off- 
ets, &c, | 


JUNIPERUS-— Juniper—-Burmudian Cedar, or 
Juniper Barbadoes Juniper, or Cedar. 
(Woody,) By ſeed, cuttings, &c. 


JUSTICIA Azhatoda—Adbatoda, or Malabar Nut- 
Tree. By ſeed, &c. 


IXIA—7xia—Chineſe, with remote flowers in pani- 
cles—--Flexuoſe-flowered-—-Crocus-flowered-— 
Scilla- flowered - Corymbous · flowered — African 
Torn- cupped - Bulb- bearing Spotted. (Herba- 
ceous me bulbous.) By off-ſets, &c, 


KIGGELARIA nes or African Kiggelaria. 
(Woody.) By ſeed, cuttings, &c. 


LANTANA— American Viburnum Camera, or 

Nettle- leaved African Alternate- lea ved Sage- 
leaved African. (Shrubby.) By ſeed, cuttings, 
layers, ſuckers, &c. | 


LAVEN- 


N 
be | 
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LAVENDULA-—Lavender—-Multifid-Jeaved of 
the Canaries ———DNentated-leaved of Spain. 
(Shrubby.) By cuttings, &c. 


LAVATERA—Lavatera—Olbian Tree Mallow 
Trilobated-leaved— — Portugal Seven - angled- 
leaved— American Heart-leaved. (Shrubby or 
abiding-ſtalked.) By ſeed, lips, and off. ſets. 


LAURUS—Bay—Camphora or Camphire Tree— 
Summer-leaved, or Deciduous Bay—— Indian 
Bay—Berbonia, or Carolina Bay. (Trees.) By 
ſeed, layers, cuttings, budding, and ſuckers, 


LINUM——Lint or Flax——Tree Cretan Flax 
Shrubby—-Broad-leaved Yellow—-Maritime of 
Auſtria, (Shrubby and herbaceous.) By ſeed, 
cuttings, layers, &c. | | 


LOTUS—-Bird's-foot Trefoil-—Cretan Shrubby— 
Mauritian Shrubby—Lotus of St. James's Ifland— 
Hairy of Narbonne——Upright——Dorychnum, 
or Seſſile Quinate-leaved. (Shrubby and her ba- 
ceous.) By ſeed, cuttings, layers, off. ſets, and 
ſuckers. 


LY CIUM—Box-Thorn—-African Linear-leaved— 
Barbary Lanceolate-thick-leaved—Capſular-bear- 
ing of Mexico, (Shrubby,) By layers, cut- 
tings, &c, | | 


MARRUBIUM Phſeudo-Difamnus, or Baſtard Dit- 
tany of Crete, (Shrubby.) By ſlips, cuttings, 
&C, l 


MEDEOLA a/ſparagoides, or Baſtard Aſparagus of 
Zthiopia——Virginian, ( Woody.) By ſeed, 
cuttings, &c. ; F St 


MEDICAGO arborea, or Tree Medicago, or Moon 
Trefoil, By ſeed, &c, | 


MELIA 
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MELIA—Bead Tree Axedarach, or Common Bi- 
pinnated-leaved-- Azidarachia, or Pinnated-leaved. 
(Shrubby.) By feed, &c. 


| MELISSA eretica or Cretan Balm—Spaniſh Balm. 
(Underſhrubby-herbaceous.) By cuttings, ſlips, 
&c. 


MELIANTHUS——Honey Flower——Major-— 
Minor. (Herbaceous.) By flips, off-ſets, &c. 


MENTHA canarien/is, or Canary Shrubby Mint, 
By cuttings, &c. 


MESEMBRYANTHEMUM—--Fig Marigod —— 
Night-flowering Semi-cylindric-leaved—--Quill- 
ſhaped-leaved-—Splendent-ſhining-leaved—Um- 
 bellate-flowering—--—Geniculated-flowering, or 
flowering in joints—Daiſy-flowered—Barbated, 
or Bearded-leaved Emarginate-flowered—— 
Rough-leaved—Tongue-leaved—Twiſted-leaved 

| Hatchet-leaved Different-formed-leaved 
Horned- leaved - Thick-leaved —— Dag- 
Res Falcated, or Falchion-leaved—— 
pit-leaved—Cimeter-leaved—Narrow-leaved— 
Glittering-leaved—Roftrated, or Beak-leaved— 
Glaucous-coloured-leaved —=—Sawed-leaved 
Expanded-leaved—-Del:a-ſhaped-leaved—-Two- 
coloured-flowered—Uncinated, or Hook-leaved 
—Prickly-branched—Filamentoſe, or Thready— 
Leather-thong-ſtalked-— Minute leaved—Glome- 
rated, or Cluſtered. leaved Hiſpid-ſtalked-—— 
Ringent, or Gaping ; © compriſing the Dog's- 
chaps and Cat's-chaps kinds— White-leaved— 
Downy-bairy-leaved——Eatable-fruited-—Tube- 
rous-rooted—-Stipulaceous-leaved, (All fuccu- 
lents, of various growths and ſizes, and different 
ſhaped branches and leaves; the ſtalks and 
leaves moſtly abicing the year round.) By cut- 


tüngs, &c, 
MOREA 
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MOREA—— Morea — Channelled-leaved | 


Ruſhy Awl-ſhaped-leaved, (Herbaceous.) L By 
oft-ſets, ſlips, &c. 


MYRICA—Candle-berry Myrtle—Oak-leaved.- — 
Heart-leaved—-Trifoliate-leaved ——Carolinian, 
(Woody,) By _ layers, cuttings, &c. | 


MYRSINE kenne or African Box Tree. By 
lips, layers, ſeed, &c. 


MYRTUS—Myrtle Tree—Common Myrtle; com- 
| — the Broad-leaved—Double-flowering 

road- leaved— Upright Small-leaved—V ariegat- 
ed-leaved-—Box-leaved—Variegated Box- leaved 
—Orange-leaved— Roſemary-leaved——Shining- 
leaved Broad Three-leaved Jews —Nutme}p- 
ſcented—Bird's-neſt—Dutch Myrile—-Blotched- 
Jeaved. (Woody.) By ſhps, 1 layers, 
and ſuckers. 


NERIUM- Oleander, or Roſe is Common 
Oleander, the Single Red-flowered—Double- 
r2d— White- otras ed-leaved— Acute- 
leaved, (Woody.) bes cuttings, and 
ſuckers. 


OLEA—Olive Tree — Common European Spear- 
lea ved; comprehending the Broad-lea ved and 
Narrow-leaved Cape Oval-leaved. By ſeed, 
layers, cuttings, budding, &c. 


ONONIS--Reſt-Harrow—Round-leaved—Curled- 
waved-leaved—-Tridented-leaved — Natrax, or 
Downy Vifcous Yellow. — By 
cuttings, layers, ſlips, &c. 


ORIG ANUM— Marioram—Di&#amnus, or Dittany 


of Crete—Dittany of Mount Sipylus—Cretan . 
Maroram 
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Marjorana, or Sweet Marjoram, (Underſhrubby 
and herbaceous,) By lips, off-ſcts, parting-roots, 
and the laſt by ſeed only. 


OSTEOSPERMUM— —Hard-ſeeded Chryſanthe- 
mum=—Piſiferous, or Pea-bearing—Moniliferous 
Oval-leaved— Thorny-branched—-Holly-leaved; 
(Shrubby.) By ſeed, cuttings, &c. | 


OTHONNA—Ragwort——PeRinated, or Comb- 
leaved——Coronopus- teaved——--Wall-flower- 
leaved—Southernwcood-leaved—Tree Othonna— 
Bulbous, many varieties. (Underſhrubby, ſhrubby 
_ herbaceous,) By flips, ſeed, cuttings, ſuckers, 

c. 


PANCRATIUM—Pancratium Lily, or Lily Nar- 
ciſſus—— Carolinian Linear-leaved Illyrian 
Sword-leaved, (Herbaceous and bulbous.) By 
root-off-ſets 1 


PASSERINA— African Sparrow- wort Thread - 
 ſhaped——Hairy-ſtalked—- Silky Oval- lea ved.— 
Smooth-leaved. (Shrubby.) By cuttings, flips, 

layers, &c. 


PASSIFLORA . Paſſion- flower Incarnate- 
flowered of Virginia—-Vellow-flowered Virgi- 
nian. (Herbaceous-underſhrubby.) By flips, 
cuttings, off. ſets, ſeed, &c. | 


PERIPLOCA—— Virginia Silk—African Hairy- 
ſtalked—Small-leaved of the Cape. (Herbace- 
ous.) By off: ſets, ſlips, and ſeed, 


watery ep Poe Orange, or Syringa — 
 Aromatic-broad-leaved and Narrow-leaved— — 
| Shining- 
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Shining-leaved. (Shrubby.) By ſeed, layers, 
cuttings, &c. | 


PHLOMIS— Jeruſalem Sage Leonurus, Lion's-tail, 
or Scarlet-flowered—-Purple-flowered—-Nep, or 
Cat-mint-leaved. (Underſhrubby and herbace- 
ous.) By cuttings, ſlips, off-fets, ſuckers, ſeed, 

c. ä 

PHYLICA—. Heath-leaved—--Box-tree-leaved=— 
Radiated—Heari-leaved, (Underſhrubby,) By 
cuttings, ſlips, &c. | oP 


PHY LLIS——Baſtard Hare's-ear——Canary, with 
dentated ſtipula— Indian, with entire ſtipula, 
(Shrubby.) By ſeed, cuttings, &c, 


PHYSALIS——Winter Cherry——-Somniferous 
Shrubby—Flexuoſe Shrubby. By ſeed, cuttings; 
layers, &c. 


PISTACHIA—Piſtachia Nut Tree--Three-leaved of 
Sicily True of Perſia and the Indies— Lenti/cur, 
or Maſtic Tree—Terebinthus, or Turpentine Tree, 
(Tree and ſhrub kinds.) By feed, cuttings, 
layers, &c, | 


POLYGALA erbat Myrtle-leaved Milk- 
wort. (Underſhrubby-herbaceous.) By ſeed, 
ſlips, and layers, | 


POTERIUM /pins/um—Spinous of Crete, (Shrub- 
by.) By ſeed, layers, cuttings, &c, | 


PRASIUM maus, or Greater Shrubby Hedge Net- 
tle, By ſlips, cuttings, &c, _ 


PROTEA—Silver Tree—-Silvery Cape Protea-— 
Coniferous, or Cone- bearing, ſeveral va ieties. 


By layers, cuttings and ſeed. ö 
mmm PSORALEA 
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PSORALEA—Pinnated-leaved—Prickly-leaved— 
Cytiſſoide-leaved—-—Five-leaved Digitated—— 


- Glandulous-leayed—-—Bituminous, or Round- 
* (Chrubby.) By ſeed, layers, cuttings, 


PUNICA—-Pomegranate—-Granatum, or common 


Pomegranate— Dwarf Pomegranate, (Tree and 
ſhrub.) By ſeed, ſuckers, layers, budding, &c. 


RHUS—Sumach, &c. — Downy-leaved—Smooth- 
leaved——Narrow-leaved Shining-leaved, 
(Woody, &c.) By ſeed, cuttings, &c. 


ROELLA— Reella— Ciliated-leaved— Netted 
Prickly-leaved. (Herhaceous.) By feed, off- 
ſets, ſlips, and cuttings, o 


ROSA—Roſe Tree—Roſa Indica, Indian, or China 
Roſe, By ſuckers, layers, &c. 


ROSMARINUS variegati. Variegated, or Striped. 
| leaved Rolemary; compriſing the Silvery and 
R (Shrubby.) By cuttings, h 


ſuckers, &c. 


ROYENA—Royera—-Shining Rough-leaved—— 
Smooth- leaved—Hairy-leaved, woah By 
ſeed, cuttings, layers, &c. | 


RUSCUS——Butcher 6 or 


Alexandrian Laurus, or Bay—Broad-leaved— 
Androgynous-flowered, or True Alexandrian 
Bay. (Underſhrubby and herbaceous, b By ſeed, 
ſuckers, oft-ſets, c. 


SALVIA Sage - Mexican Shrubby Lab 
can Shrubby—Yellow-flowered—— Canary Hal- 
_ bert- ſhaped-triangulaz-leaved; a (Underſhrubby. ) 


By flips, cuttings, ſuckers, &c. 
Oe To ß 
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8 


W 
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SCABIOSA—Scatious—A frican Cut-leaved—Cre- 
tan Cluſtered-leaved—Stiff-leaved Athiopian— 
Silvery Eaſtern, {Underſhrubby and herba- 
ceous.) By flips, cuitings, off-ſets, ſeed, &c, 


SCHINUS, or Peruvian Maſtic Tree—Melle, or 


Sawed-leaved—Areira, or the Entire- leaved. By 
ſeed, layers, cuttings, &. © 
SCROPHULARIA — Figwort——Elder-leaved, 
(Shrubby.) By off-ſets, ſlips, ſuckers, ſeed, &c, 


SELAGO Cargnboſa, or Corymbous-flowered Se- 


lago—Pinafter Whirled-leaved—Spurious Den- 
ticled-leaved. (Herbaceous and underſhrubby,) 
By ſeed, off-ſets, ſlips, cuttings, &c. 


SEMPERVIVUM—Houſe-Jeck—Tree Houſe · leek, 
or Tree Sedum—Striped-leaved African 
Canary. (Succulents.) By cuttings. 


SIDERITIS — lronwor. Syrian Canary. 
(Shrubby.) By ſeed, off-ſets, flips, &c. 


SIDEROXY LUM-— —Tron-wood—— Thornleſs of 
Aithiopia—Lycoides, or Deciduous-leaved Cana- 
dian, ( Woody.) By ſeed, layers, cuttings, &c, 


SILENE—Viſcous Campion——Shrubby Myrtle- 
leaved—Giant-ſtalked. (Shrubby and herba- 
ceous.). By lips, cuttings, and off-ſets, 


SISYRINCHIUM—Bermudiana—Greater and lef- 
ſer. (Herbaceous.) By ſeed, ſlips, off-ſets, &c, 


SMILLAX excel/a, or Talleſt Rough Bindweed. 
By cuttings, off-ſets, &c. 1 
SOLANUM— Nightſhade——Pſeudo Capſeum, or 
Winter Cherry—Apple-fruited African—Indian 
Bb Wedge | 
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Wedge ſhaped-leaved Dow ny of r 
en by.) By ſeed, cuttings, &cc. 


SOLDANELLA alpina—Alpine Soldanel. (ler. 
baceous,) By ſeed, off. ſets, cuttings, c. 


SpARTIUM-BroomMonoſpermous, or One- 
ſeeded White ns POTN: 
(Shrubby.) By feed, &c, U 


STATICE—Th rift, or Sea e 
Underſhrubby—Monopetalous of Sicily. (Unier- | 
- ſhrubby and herbaceous.) By flips, —_— and 
off-ſets. 


STRUTHIOLA wirgata, or Twiggy. Seruthiels, 
(Underſhrubby. ) Byl ſeed, fuckers, cuttings, Ec. 


STYRAX—Storax Tree Officinal or Common, 
By ſeed, cuttings, layers, Kc. 


TARCHONANTHUS camphorata, or Camphire- 
ſcented African Flea-bane. (Herbaceous.) By | 
off- ſets, flips, ſeed, &c, 4 by 


TAXUS—Yew Tree—Nuciferous, or N ut-bearing 
Buy feed, cuttings, &c. | 


TETRAGONIA—Shrubby——Herbareous, By 
Dips, cuttings, &c. 


TEUCRIUM—Germander—Fruticant, or Shrubby 
Spanith Broad-leaved Spaniſh=— Polium, or 
Shrubby Mountain Poley—Yellow Mountain 
Puley—White Mountain Poley, and ſome other 
varieties— Cretan Narrow-leaved——Marwmn, or 
G-. rmander Syrian Marum. ny rar 2 
* wy flips, cuttings, &c. 


THEA 
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THEA—Tea Tree—Green Tea—Bohea Tea. By 
ſeed, cuttings, layers, ſuckers, &c. 


THYMBRA— Mountain Hyſſop—Verticillated.— 
Spiked. (Shrubby.) By ſeed, flips, Wa 
layers, &c. | 


THYMUS Maſtichina, or Maſtick Thyme—Large- 
headed Portugal—Small-headed—Villoſe-leaved. 
(Underſhrubby.) By ſeed, lips, oll. lets, &c. 


TRACHELIUM | ceruleur, or Blue Throatwort, 
- (Herbaceous.) By ſeed, off-ſets, and cuttings. 


'TRICHOMANES  canarienfe—Canary, or Portu- 
; gal Fern, (Herbaceous.)' oy: off-lets, &c,, 


'TRIOPTERIS. Jamaicg or. Jamaica Teige 
W wy — layers, &C, e 


'TROPAEQLUM, or Nafturtium—Majar Double: 
flowered, (Herbacequsy), BI cuttings, bc, 


'ULEX capenſer, or Cape Furzc: Gaby ar 
ſeed, cuttings, &c. (oy 


Talleſt Vervain of Buones 
AYxEs.. (Herbaceous.) By ſeed, off. ſets, llips, _—_ 


VITEX—-Chaſte Tree Three-leaved— Chineſe 
S By cuttings, ſeed, layers, ſuckers, 


VERBENA Bonarienſis— 


WACHENDORFIA-——Thyrſe-flowered-—Pa- 
nicle-flowered. (Herbaceous.) ug. _ "hes 
cuttings, and leeds.” 


XERANTHEMUM, or Eternal 3 


our flaered—Proliferous:lowered— Rejonted, 
| B b 
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or Reflexed—Imbricated—Hoary, (Underſhrub- 
by.) By ſlips, cuttings, ſeed, &c. 


YUCCA—Adam's Needle—Glorioſe Intire-leaved 

AA Aloe Erect-leaved . Dragon's- lea ved Fi- 
lamentofe, or Thread- bea ring- leaved. (Succu- 
lent and ſhrubby.) By off ſets, ſlips, cuttings, 
heads, feed, Ke. WELL | 


ZYGOPHYLLUM—-Seflile-leaved—-Morg/ana, 
or, Purſlane-leaved———Prickly Linear-leaved, 
(Underſhrubby.) By cutting, flips, ſuckers, &c. 


By the above catalogue, it appears that a very 
conſiderable family belongs to the green-houſe, and 
which together effect a fine variety at all times of 
the year, as being moſtly evergreen, and many are 
of ſingular beauty and elegance, and others of great 
curioſity : obſerving, that as in this liſt ſeveral kinds 
are introduced which are alſo found in the hardy 
tree and ſhrub collection, &c. theſe being ſuch, 
which though tolerable hardy for the open ground, 
are ſometimes liable to be greatly damaged in ſevere 
Winters, ſo it is proper to keep ſome always in pots 
to have protection in Winter, and the general cul- 
ture of green- houſe exotics. And we now proceed to 
explain the different methods of their propagation or 
ways of raiſing them, together with their general 
culture in Winter and Summer; which is fully ex- 
plained under two heads, viz. Winter and Summer 
culture; ſo may only juſt obſerve here, that, for one 
. thing, this claſs of plants muſt always be kept in pots, 
and the large kinds in tubs, ſor the convenience of 
removing them in and out of the green- houſe at the 
proper ſeaſons*®they requiring to have the ſhelter 
2 from October till May or begin- 
ning of June, when they ſhould be removed into 
the open air for the Summer.--—See the Winter 
and Summer cultivation under ſeparate heads; but 
firſt of the methods of propagations as follows. 


General 
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The operations of propagating, or manner pf 
raiſing the various Sa — is eee by 
trees, 
ſhrus, and herbaceous plants, ſuch as by ſeed and 
ſuckers, flips of the branches, ſide-ſlips of the root 
and head, off-ſets, layers, cuttings, heads, parting- 
roots, grafting, budding, inarching, &c. and that 
in moſt of the methods of propagating this clals,of 
plants, eſpecially by ſeeds, ſlips, cuttings, or any 
unrooted plants, it is eligible to aſſiſt them moſtly 
with a hot-bed of tariner's' bark, in à hot-houle, 
ſtove, or. glaſs-caſe; or gliſs-pit, &c. or any, hot- 
bed under glaſſes, as it will forward them greatly, 
plunging the pots in the hot-bed, as hereafter : 


however, in default of ſuch conveniences, may 


ropagation in all theſe 
ce, allowing ſhelter f 
glaſſes, &c. placed either in the green-houſe win- 
dows, or under garden: frames, or covered down 
with hand-glaſles, except in the operation of, graft- 
ing, budding, or inarching, which muſt remain 
in the green-houſe when firſt performed, after- 


wards placed in the full air in dummer. 
The propagation: of the tree and fhrub kinds, is 


ſome by ſeed, others by ſuckers from the root; ſome 
by cuttings, lips, and layers of the young ſhoots 
and branches; and ſome. by grafting, inarching, 
and budding; all of which may be irs Bia, nearly 
in the ſame methods, in each of theſe ways of pro- 


* 


pagation of the woody plants in this claſs of exotics, 


as directed for tlie hardy trees and ſhrubs only it 
ay be oblerved, that it is proper to aſlſt the ſeed, 
uttings, flips, &c. of theſe, ſometimes with arti- 
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ficial heat, as obſerved, where there is ſuch conveni- 
ences, either a bark hot - bed in a hot-houſe or ſtoue, or 


in any glaſs-caſe, or bark · pit, &c. or dung hot- beds, 


under frames and glaſſes; and the ſeaſon for per form- 
ing the ſeveral methods of propagation, is princi- 


P22 in the Spring and early part of Summer: 


w the ſeeds chiefly in March or Apꝛil, which is 
alſo a ſucceſsful ſeaſon to take off and plant the 
ſuckers, ſlips, and cuttings, allo to make layers; 
likewiſe the grafting and inarching muſt be per- 
formed in the Spring, about March, though bud- 
eligible than grafting in this claſs, and 
is performed in July and Auguſt, and by which the 


different varieties of Oranges, Lemons, Citrons, 


&c. are commonly propagated upon ſtocks of their 
own kind raiſed from ſeeds, and. ſo of the other 
ſorts propagated by budding : though the greater 
part of = anke 1 tree and ſhrub kinds, are 
more commonly propagated either by ſeed, ſlips, 
cuttings, layers, and ſuckers, than by grafting, in- 
arching, and budding, but by the latter method the 
nges, &c. are always pro- 


pagated, as Juſt obſerved. 9 5 
n the propagation of any of the green · houſe tree 
and ſhrub kinds, either by ſeed, cuttings, or lips 
of the young ſhoots of the branches, or ſuckers 
from the root, layers, &c. ſow and plant them in 


pots of light rich earth, in 8 ring; or cuttings, 


ſlips, or layers, will alſo ſucceed in Summer, about 


May or June; obſerving, in the Spring-planting of 
_ cuttings, ſlips, &c. to chuſe the young ſhoots of the 


former year, if before June, after which, may take 


the tender, fhoots of the ſame year, chuſing the ſide- 


ſhoots of moderate growth, cutting or ſlipping them 
off in lengths of from three or four to five or fix 


inc hes, ſtrip off the lower leaves, and plant them 


in pots, as above - ſaid, ſeveral, or many in each, if 
large pois, putting them in within an inch or two 
of the top; give water, and if there is any conve- 

| nience 
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nience of any bark-bed in a hot-houſe, ſtove, or 
glaſs- pit, &c, or a bark or horſe dung hot- bed un- 
der galden- frames and glaſſes, it is adviſable 40 
plunge the pots in the bark -· bed, &c. both ſeed-pots 
and thoſe containing the cuttings or ſlips, &c. as 
the heat will greatly forward the germination. of 
the ſeed, and make the cuttings, flips, ſuckers, 
layers, &c. quickly emit roots below det e N 
ſhoots above; granting them oecafional ſhade from 
the hot ſun: or the pots may be plunged in a dung 
or tan hot -· bed, ur der oiled paper - frames, in April, 
May, or June, they will ſueceed remarkably well, 
the paper affording both proper ſhelter, and bei 
diled, is tendered pellucid to admit the light an 
; ſun's warmth in a ſufficient degree, and at the ſame 
time ſhade from the ſun: in all of which give good 
Waterings as occaſion requires; though the cuttings, 
lips, and layers of many ſorts of this tribe of green- 
houle exotics, will alſo ſucceed tolerably without 
artificial heat if the quite young ſhoots are 
in April, May, June, and July, and covered with 
 hand-glafſes, or under a frame and glaſſes, &c. and 
ſhaded from the mid-day ſung and frequently wa- 
tered; or when covered cloſe down with hand- 
glaſſes, it will promote a more expeditious rooting ; | 
however, by he aſſiſtance of a hot-bed, &c. the | 
whole of this propagation may be greatly forward- | 
ed, and more effectually performed. gls 
Great quantities of Myrtles in particular, are 
raiſed about London, by cuttings and flips of the 
young ſhoots, for the ſupply of the markets; and 
y aſſiſtance of a bark-bed or other hot-bed heat, 
may plant both in Spring of the former year's ſhoots, 
and in Summer and Autumn, in June, July, and 
Auguſt, of the ſhoots of the ſame year, chufin 
the robuſt fide-ſhoots, of from three or four to 
five or ſix inches, though thoſe of three or four 
inches are more commonly preferred, eithei cuttin 
them off with a knife, or the ſmall ones ſlip - 
g g 
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ah the thumb and Hnger; ſtrip off the under 
leaves, and plant chem in large whe pots, many in 
each, putting them in within an inch or two of the 
top; and one or two inches aſunder, or if large cut- 
etings allow) more room, giving directiy a moderate 
watering; and generally, where convenient, plun 
them either in the bark-bed in a hot-houſc, ſtove, 
or glaſs- pit; or in Want of thoſe conveniences, may 
be yrs] in any hot. bed, under frames and lights; 
giving frequent waterings, and occaſional ſhade 
from the hot ſun in the Summer -planted ſlips or 
cuttings particularly ; they will thus all root freely 
in a ſhort time the ſame year, and be fit to plant 
out in ſeparate pots in Autumn or next Spring, &c. 
Or, in defect of hot- beds, plant ſome Myrtle cut- 
ings of the ſmall young ſhoots of the laſt Summer, 
in March or April, or the young ſhoots of the ſame 
Fan planted in June and July; in either caſe, 
5 lanting them in pots, as above, and cover them 
— n with a hand-glaſs, or placed under a ſhallow 
— frame, covered with the lights, or under oiled- 
paper; giving proper waterings; they will many of 
them root tolerably, though not near ſo expeditious 
and effectual as when aſſiſted by artificial heat. 

But cuttings of Geraniums, will often root tole- 

rably well Without the aid of heat, being planted in 
Spring or Summer, in pots, and laced under 
glaſſes, &c. though if the pots of cuttings are 
plunged in a bark or hot-bed, ay will root con- 
- fiderably.quicker.” _ 
Alſo many of the ſucculent ſlips arid LEFT will 
root without heat, when planted in the Summer 
time particularly; but more freely rr 0 by 
heat at bottom. 

Grafting is ſometimes practiſed in oropaghting 
ſome of the tree and ſhrub kinds. See grafting un- 
der article hardy trees and ſhrubs. | 

The budding of any of the green-houſe tree and 


ard kinds, duch 2 Oranges, . * 
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the curious ſorts of Jaſmines, &c. muſt be perform- 


ed principally in the end of July or 8 of Au- 
gu 


! me previouſly raiſed ſtocks from the ſeed, 
( 


and plunged in a hot-bed, and when the plants are 


three or four inches high, pricked ſeparately in pots, 
and plunged alſo in a bark-bed, &c. under glaſſes, 


and thus forwarded for a Summer or two, to two or 
three feet high or more, then budded, placing the 
pots in à glaſs-caſe or green-houſe, for two or thiee 
weeks, defended from the weather, but give plenty 


of free air, and ſhaded from the mid-day ſun till 
the buds unite with the ſtock, then removed to the 


full air till the end of Summer, and if in Spring 
following, in March, the pots are' plunged in 2 


bark-bed in a glaſs-caſe, &c. it will greatly aſſiſt 
the ſhooting of the buds, and forward them in a 


ſtrong growth; giving air and water,—-See budding 

under the head hardy trees, &c. | 
Inarching Oranges or ſome other kinds, is ſome- 

times practiſed to raiſe a good-headed'tree as ſoon 


as poſſible, as if the branch of a tree or ſhrub is in- 


arched in the Spring, about April, upon any ſtock 
of the ſame family, it will be united by Auguſt, fit 
10 cut off from the parent plant, and thus have'a 
new tree raiſed in four months. See inarching in 


the article kardy 6 | 
The propagation of 'ſucculent plants of this col. 
lection is ſometimes by ſeed; and very commonly 


dy ſuckers and off. ſets of the root, fide-off-ſets of the 


head ard ſtem,” and by euttings of the ſtem, head, 


and the ſuckers and off. ſets of the root, head, or 
ſtem, may be detached from the parent plant, either 
in Spring, Summer, or early part of Autumn, when 
they can be obtained of proper growth; and in 
ſuch as furniſh no ſuckers, off-ſets, or fide-ſlips 3. 
muſt be propagated by cuttings of the ſtalks, 
branches, or heads, according to their order of 


growing; 


he Oranges, Lemons, &c. ſowed in pots, 
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growing; obſerving each. method as below, both 
in ſowing the ſeed, and in ſuckers, cuttings, & G. 
Sow the ſeeds of any of the ſucculent kinds, in 
April, in pots ot dry light ſoil, and plunge them 
in a hot-bed, under glaſſes; or if no hot · bed, de- 
fend them either in the green-houſe near the win- 
dows, or under ſome frame and lights, or hand- 
5 be er but will ſucceed conſiderably better if aſſiſted 
by heat, give very moderate waterings. Add! 
As to ſuckers of ſucculent plants, moſt of the 
Aloe tribe, and ſome other ſimilar ſucculent kinds 
| propagate plentifully by that method, which. riſing 
from the roots in Spring and Summer, may either 
be taken off the ſame year or, next Spring, Or begin- 
ning of Summer or Autumn, ſlipping them clean to 
the bottom, and, planted ſeparately in ſmall. pots of 
any light dry earth, and placed in the gieen-houſe, 
or in a garden · frame under glaſſes; giving a mode- 
rate watering : but ſome ſorts of Aloes furniſh nei- 
ther ſuckers, off-ſets, nor cuttings, and propagate only 
by young plants produced in the flower-ſtem,. ſuc- 
ceeding the flowers, ſuch as in the Agave Vivipara, 
or, Childing American Aloe, and this Aloe never 
flowers but once in many years, the propagation 
can only be effected at that time, by the young 
plants which ſucceed the flowers; planting them in 
pots as the ſuckers.— See the method below of pre- 
paring: ſucculent, ſuckers, and cuttings for plant- 
Mm beben bis : Dee N d 2 OWE RH Ot; 
8 N other ſucculents can be propagated only by 
cuttings, ſlips, joints, or heads, &c. of the ſtalks 
or branches, afforging, but few, or no.root-luckers, 
ſo in Summer take off cuttings of the ſtalks or 
branches, or ſlips, &c. or fide-ſhoots of the ſtalks, 
from two or three to five or fix inches long, accord- 
ing to their, nature of growth; or, as ſome grow in 
jointed branches, or in joints growing one out of 
another, as in Indian Fig, &c. ſlip or cut off ſome 
in ſeparate joints, or two, three, or more Joints 
. 101 | Ong, 
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long, according to their 'natwre; and as ſome ſorts 


* low near the ground, in cluſtered heads, as in 
t 


e Houſe-leek, &c, {lip off ſome of the ſmaller 


ſide-heads, ſo plant the whole in pots of light dry _ 


ſoil ; obſerving as below in planting theſe kinds. 
But generally obſerve in the propagation of ſuc- 


culents by ſuckers, cuttings, &c, that previous to 


planting thoſe of a very ſucculent or humid nature, 
diſcharging much ſuccus or ſap at the bottom, that it 


is adviſable to lay the ſuckers, cuttings, ſlips, &c, 


upon a ſhelf in the green-houſe, 'or any dry place 


for a few days, or a week, or more, to hea] and 


dry over the wounded part at” bottom cauſed in 


cutting or ſlipping them off from the mother-plant, ' 


_ otherwiſe the moiſture iſſuing at that part, would 


rot theſe kind of plants after they are planted in the 
earth; for ſome ſorts being ſo very replete with 
moiſture that they will live a long time out of the 
earth, ſupported only by their own ſucculency ; ſo 


that having' thus previouſly prepared the very ſuc- 


culent kinds, as above, let the whole be planted in 
pots of dry ſoil, the ſmall ones may plant ſeveral in 


each pot; and if thoſe of the fide-ſlips and cut- 


: 


43 


tings in particular, not being furniſhed with roots, 


as in the root-ſuckers, are plunged in a bark. bed, it 


will greatly forward their rooting; or, in default 


of the convenience of a hot-bed, place them under 


a frame and lights, or hand-glaſſes, &c. to be de- 


fended from the rain till rooted, then have the' full 


air in Summer, and they will root tolerably, but 


conſiderably ſooner and in better perfection aſliſted : 


by heat, 


However, as to the ſuckers, root-off-ſets, or bot- 


tom fide-{lips and heads detached from or near the 


root, being often furniſhed with roots, or of 2 
rooty nature at bottom, that they will often take 


root freely without aid of any artificial heat, as will 


alſs the cuttings of many forts, but being "plunged 


in à little heat, under glaſſes at Hrſt planting) for- 
7 8 wards 
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wards them conſiderably ; being, however, careful 
if they are planted in Summer alter the green-houſe 
Plants are in the open air, to defend the cuttings, 
&c, either in a green-houſe, or under glaſſes, from 
hard rains till they have taken good root. 
The propagation of the herbaceous plants of the 
green-houſe collection is in many ſorts by ſeed, : 
others by parting the roots, ſide-ſlips, ſuckers, off- 
ſets, heads, &c. as in many of the fibrous-rooted-: - 
kinds, and by root-offt-ſets, as in the bulbous and 
tuberous-rooted plants. 1 
The ſeed of all the forts of green-houſe herbace- 
ous plants may be ſowed in the Spring, in pots and 
placed in a hot-bed, if any, or for want of this, 
placed next the green-houſe windows, near the 
laſſes, or under a garden- frame and lights, &c. 
but will be confiderably more ſucceſsful and for- 
warder by the aſſiſtance of a hot-bed, either in 
dung or under glaſles, 2s | 
And as to the propagating by parting the roots, 
and by ſide - ſlips of the root, head, &c, of the her- 
baceous fibrous-rooted tribe in the green-houſe 
collection, may be effected either in the Spring in 
all the fibrous-rooted kinds, before they up 
to flower, or in Autumn, after the flowering is 
paſt, by the methods directed for the hardy herba- - 
ceous plant; planting the ſlips, &c, in pots of good 
earth, and watered. | 
Or in ſome ſorts, cuttings of the young robuſt 
flower-ſtalks, before they flower, being divided in- 
to ſhort lengths, and planted in pots, and plunged 
in a hot-bed, or covered cloſe down with a hand- 
glaſs, they, in ſeveral ſorts will root freely, and 
form good plants the ſame year. | 
But in the bulbous and tubcrous-rooted claſs in 
this collection, the propagation by root-off-ſets muſt 
only be performed when the ſtalks and leaves of. 
the plants decay after the flowering is paſt, taking 
them up therefore for this purpoſe, ſoon. after they, 
| | 4 4 
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or the leaves aſſume a decayed ſtate, before the roots 
begin to put out new fibres for growing again, and 
Jet all the fide-off-ſets be detached from the main 


bulbs and tubers, and either plant them again di- 


rectly in pots of light mould, or kept a month or 
two, or longer, but plant the main flowering roots 
in due time, to flower in their proper ſeaſon. 


| General Methods of Planting this Claſs of Plants in their 
| proper Pots, fc, 


After propagating the various green-houſe exo- 
tics occaſionally as required, both of the woody, 
herbaceous, and ſucculent tribe, that . where the 
young new-raiſed plants are growing ſeveral to- 

. in a pot, either ſeedlings, or plants raiſed 
from ſuckers, cuttings, flips, &c. they, when well 
rooted, and have made ſhoots at top, ſhould be 


tranſplanted into ſeparate pots at the proper ſeaſon, 


either towards the Autumn of the ſame year, or in 


the following Spring, allowing the different ſorts, , 


pots proportioned to their ſize, not too large at fir ſt, 
and ſhift them into larger occaſtonally once in a 
year or two, as ſhall appear neceſſary, according to 

their advanced growth, i 
So that in . the various ſorts of green- 
houſe exotics in ſeparate pots, ſhould have pots of 
different ſizes ſuited to that of the plants, and their 
nature of growth, which, when of ſmall fize, ſhould 
have ſmall pots, and many of the tribe. of African 
Aloes and other ſucculents, remaining always of a 
diminutive growth, never require large pots ; how- 
ever, many of the woody exotics of the ſhrub and 
tree kinds, and alſo many of the ſucculents grow to 
a large fize, and require ſhifting. occaſionally into 
larger pots as they increaſe in growth, and ſome 
when too large for pots, as ſome of the large Orange, 
Lemon, and American Aloe, &c. they require to be 
| Ce ſhifted 
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ſhifted into tubs of a large ſize, which ſhould..be- 

hooped with iron. | SEE 
As to the proper ſoil for this claſs of exotics, that 

for the tree and ſhrub tribe, any good rich kitchen 


garden earth is proper, or a compoſt of light, rich 
garden :moulg, ſandy loam, and rotten dung, hav- 
ing been prepared in a heap ſeveral months, and 
often turned over and well blended together, the 

1ame kind of ſoil will alſo ſuit moſt of the herba- 
ceaus plants; but as to the ſucculents,. they natu- 
rally abounding in humidity, ſhauld generally have 
a dry poor ſoil, for if too moiſt and rich, it is apt 
to occaſion them to rot in Winter, ſo may form a 


compoſt of any dry ſandy ſoil, or light earth, 


blended with any dry rubbiſhy ſubſtances, 

The ſeaſon for general planting of green-houſe 
Plants in their proper pots, is principally in Spring, 
in March, April, and May; or:\uch as can be re- 
moved with balls of earth to the roots, from one 
pot to another, may be occaſionally tranſplanted 
almoſt any. time in Summer and Autumn; but 
Spring, at the times above-mentioned, or in Au- 
tumn, in the end of Auguſt or in September, are 
the beſt general ſeaſons for tranſplanting all kinds 
of the green-houſe. exotics, but moſt of all in the 
Spring. 


With reſpect to the methods of firſt planting, and | 


occaſionally tranſplanting from one pot to another, 
&c. having the pots and mould, or compoſt ready, 
lace either ſome pieces of tile or-oyſter-ſhell over 
the holes at bottom of the pot, «which: holes being 
neceſſary to diſcharge the redundant moiſture when 
watering the plants, and 1t-18 neceſſary to place the 
tile or oyſter-ſhell, as above, to prevent the holes 
being either ſtopped up with the earth, or the earth 
from being waſhed out at thoſe parts with the occa- 
ſional waterings, then place ſome mould in each 
ot, about a quarter or half way; or ſometimes, for 
very ſmall plants, fill them to the rim, 2 
: C 
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the plants, let them be taken up with as much earth 
as you can about the roots, and ſome with full balls 
vhen removing ſingly from one pot to another, and 
plant them into! the pots, previouſly' furniſned as 
above, with more or leſs earth, add more mould 
about the roots, filling up within half an inch of 
the top of the pot, and give directly a proper 
watering: the very ſmall-rooted plants, may be 
planted in the pots previoufly filled to the top with 
earth; as above hinted, making a hole therein, in · 
ſert the plant, and cloſe the earth about the roots, 
and give water; as ſoon as planted; ſet the pots of 
plants a · little out of the mid day ſum, either in the 
green-houſe, if in the Spring- planting, but if in the 
early part of Summer, or in Autimnn, in Auguſt or 
September, while the ſeaſon contimies for theplants 
to remain in the opet air; may place them under a 
ſhady hedge or wall, abont a fortnight; obſerving, 
in either caſe, to ſupply them with water till they 
have taken good root. | 1 

As plants of young Orafrges; Lemons, and ſome o- 
ther green - houſe exotics, are d annual ly from 
Italy, and ſome other parts of the Continent where 
they raiſe them abundantly in the open air, and 
ſend over large quamities here for ſale in the Italian 
warehouſes, every Spring, about March, April, 
and! May, and as they commonly arrive packed in 
bundles without any earth about their roots, ani 
frequently having large tall ſtems; with but ſcanty 
rools and top, it is proper in · planting them, to al- 
low them a- bhot- bed of tarmer's bark to ſtrike them 
moro effectual and expeditious, and ſet them a 
growing at top, otherwiſe are apt to root relue- 
tantly, and make butiweakly ſhoots. 5 
Therefore, wbem ſuch plants are obtained. place 
the roots and iſtems in water ſome hours; and Wafhk 
the ſtem and ſhead well, then plànt them in pots of 
rich earth; or large plants of Oranges, Lemons, 
and Citrons, plant in tubs, giving water as · ſoor as 
Cc 2 planted; 
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planted ; then, having prepared a hot-bed of tan. 
ner's bark in a glaſs-caſe, or green-houſe, or any 
department, having glaſs at front and top if poſſible, 
and plunge the pots therein, not too deep at firſt, 
till the heat is moderate, then plunged to their 
rims. | : 
After this, give them moderate ſupplies of- water 
once or twice a week, as you ſhall ſee neceſſary ; 
and when they begin to ſhoot at top, admit free air 
every day, and they will make ſtrong ſhoots the 
ſame year; obſerving, if required to have them 
form full heads as ſoon as poſſible, may, in June, 
top the firſt ſhoots, and they will throw out laterals 
the ſame year, and aſſume a full growth, 
Let them by degrees be hardened to the full air 
in July or Auguſt, when either remove them 
wholly abroad, or take off all the glaſſes to admit 
the full air, but if they have made good ſhoots, will 
be better if brought out entirely, to remain till Mi- 
chaelmas, then houſed, and are afterwards to be 
managed as the other green-houſe exotics,—See the 


Winter and $ ummer culture. 5 


After propagation and rearing any of the various 
green-houſe plants, obſerve in reſpect to training, 
that ſuch as naturally riſe with durable ſtems, both 
of the woody and ſucculent tribe, may either per- 
mit them to branch out low in a buſhy or branching 
order, or trim them up below by degrees, to a fin» 
gle ſtem, of from fix or eight inches, to one, two, 
three, or more feet, according to the nature 
growth of the different ſorts, and let them branch 
out freely above, and form full heads, 
All green-houſe plants being in pots, muſt be 
houſed every Winter, from October till May, and 
then brought forth in their pots into the open air 


to 


Firſt, Their Removal into, and Winter Culture, in, the 
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to remain in the pleaſure; ground, to adorn particyus 
lar compartments till October again; they, only re- 
quiring protection from froſt, do not need the aid of 
artificial heat. while reſident in the green: houſe, only 
occaſionally in very rigorous. froſty, weather, when 
maderate fire. may be requiſite at times, juſt to reſiſt 


_ tha qa: of the froſt, and ſometimes in very foggy 


moiſt weather, l to expel the damps, but in all 
open and. moderate weather, no ſort of artificial 
heat muſt be admitted, and always in mild: days, a 
large ſhare, of freſh air muſt. be allowed them, hy 
opening the windows. mare or leſs, and give frequent 


moderate waterings,: and. about the beginning, 


middle, and end of May, the weather. being ſettled 
and moderately warm, the. plants, muſt be brought 
out, the hardieſt firſt, ſuch. as Myrtles,, &. in the 
beginning, and the reſt in the middle and latter end 


of that month, or beginning of June, far, the Sum- 


mer ſeaſon; and their principal care them is proper 


. ſupplies of water; and let them. always he houſed 
in due time, about Michaelmas or. ſoon after, before 
too much cold weather: or, in default of green- houſe 
room, ſome of the ſmaller hardieſt ſorts, as; Myrtles, 
may be protected all Winter in a, garden-frame. of 
proper depth. — But. ſee the general cullure in Winter 
and Summer ſe parately explained. | 


— 


Greenhouſe. 


The green houſe exotics, being originally, inhaþi- 


tants of warm countries, are not able. to lixe here 
in the open air after the middle. ar end. of October 


without danger of being killed. oz greatly, injured 
by, the cold, ſo muſt commonly be removed. inia the 
green houſe in. October; anchin. which conſervatory, 
with proper management in giving NEG f abe: 
ceſſary wate rings, they will remain in, health; an 
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beautiful verdure in full foliage all the dreary 
ſeaſon of Winter, 
Begin therefore in the beginning or middle of 
October, to remove in all the more choice and 
tender kinds for their Winter protection, ſuch as 
all the tenderer ſucculent kinds that cannot endure 
moiſture, aiſo the Oranges, &c. or if the ſeaſon proves 
very wel, it is adviſable to take in moſt of the ſuccu- 
lent-and other more delicate kinds of the green-houſe 
tribe, about the latter end of September or beginning 
of October, and towards the middle, remove in the 
Oranges,. Lemons, and other choice and tenderer 
exotics of this claſs ; and let the Myrtles and all the 
other hardier exotics be houſed ſoon after, having 
the whole houſed by the latter end of October, or 
ſooner if it ſhall ſeem neceſſary by the weather 
changing ſuddenly cold, or very wet, or there 1g 
an appearance of froſty nights; then, when all are 
brought in, let them be arranged in regular order, 
the talleſt kinds placed in the back range, and the 
others diſpoſe in a regular gardation down to the 
loweſt in the front, ſo as the whole may exhibit a ſort 
of amphitheatrical order, arifing one above another, 
in ſuch regularity as every ſort may diſtinctly ap- 
ear conſpicuous to view, and enjoy all an equal 
nefit of the ſun and free air; having alſo particu- 
Jar regard in placing them, to intermix the diffe- 
rent ſorts ſo as to effect a ſtriking contraſt and 
diverſity in the different forms, ſizes, and tints of 
colours of the leaves, &c, and let the ſmall ſuccu- 
lent plants be placed next windows in the drieſt 
ſituation, to enjoy the full ſun, for theſe forts ſhould 
remain as dry as poſſible all Winter, 
Or, in deficiency of green-houſe room, ſeveral 
of the more hardy ſorts, as Myrtles, &c; may be 
ſtowed ina deep garden-frame, and defended on 
nights and bad weather with the proper glaſſes, or 
with mats and long litter, for they only want pro- 
_ | teftion from hard froſt, ſnow, & FA 
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After the plants are thus houſed for the Winter, 
they muſt be well aſſiſted with due ſupplies of freſh 
air, and moderate waterings, and kept clear from 
decayed leaves, by picking or cutting ſuch off as 
ſoon as they appear; and be careful to protect the 


plants well in hard froſty weather, by defending 


the windows, &c. and by occaſional fire-heat, 
when the froſt is very rigorous, "7" v0 

In regard to the admiſſion of freſh air, it ſhould 
be admitted every calm mild day, by opening the 
windows, more or leſs, according to the tempera- 
ture of the weather; for theſe plants only require 
protection from froſt and ſharp cutting air, and 
cold winds; therefore, obſerve, that- when the 


plants are firſt brought in, they have a large ad- 


miſſion of free air, by opening all the windows and 


doors every day to almoſt the full extent, and if the 
weather is mild, may even leave them part open on 
nights, ſo as not to exclude the full air too ſudden- 
ly; but as the cold increaſes, open the windows 
leſs in proportion, and ſhut them cloſe eve 

evening about ſun-ſet, or ſooner, if very cold air; 
obſerving in mild days, begin to open for the ad- 
miſſion of air about eight, nine, or ten in the 
morning, according as the external air is more or 
leſs moderate, and as the warmth of the day in- 


ereaſes admit air more freely, by opening the 


glaſſes wider, and in ſunny days ſhould indulge the 

lants with larger admiſſion of air, by opening the 
lights more generally, and to a greater extent than 
in cloudy weather; being carefal to ſhut them by 
degrees towards the afternoon, or ſooner if the 
weather changes of a cutting, cold air, or ſharp 
wind; and in very raw, foggy, or exceflive damp, 
or wet days in'the Winter ſeaſon admit air but fpar- 
ingly, till the weather clears up à little; and do 
not admit air at all when cutting winds prevail, 


nor in ty vn except in-ſuch ſunny days 


ſt is not fo ſovere but that the ſun 


when the 
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overpowers the cold; being always careful to ſhut 
all cloſe in due time towards evening, from two, or 
three to four or five o clock; but when the Spring 
advances, and the weather commences. finer, warmer, 
and more. ſettledz. increaſe. the admiſſion. of air by 
degrees, beginning earlier in a morning, and con- 
tinued longer in. the evening, in proportion. to 
the advanced period.of the ſeaſon, even from ſoon 
after ſun· riſing to its ſetting in mild days. 
Waterings will alſo be neceſſary. to many, of. the 
plants during their reſidence in the. green-houſe, 
particularly to all the woody tribe, more: mode- 
rately to the herbaceous kinds, and. very mode- 
rate to the ſucculents,, for much. moiſture. in Win- 
ter would ruin thoſe ſorts; let therefore the plants 
in general be examined once or twice:a week. in 
open weather to ſee when water. is wanted, and 
ly it accordingly as you ſhall. ſee neceſſary when 
1 3 earth in the, pots or. tubs becomes dry, generally, 
if poſſible, take the opportunity of ſunny days im a 
forenoon for this work; and always water with mode- 
ration, and ometimes in mild, open, ſunny weather, 
water all over the heads of the plants ;, being always 
careful in this ſeaſon of the y-ar never to water too 
freely neither at bottom nor top, for if the carth. is 
once rendered very wet, it will be long before it 
recovers a moderate degree of moiſtneſs, and. will 
be apt to chill the roots and plants in general, as to 
occaſion them to drop their leaves, and in, many 
ſorts totally kill them; ſo that we muſt be careful 
never to give too great quantities of water while 
the plants remain in the houſe, rather give it mode- 
4 once or twice a week, or ſometimes hut 
once in ten or twelve days, or a fortnight, in the 
middle of Winter or cold weather, ſeldom. giving 
water in ſevere froſty weather, unleſs on particular 
occaſions, when, the earth is very dry, for the plants 
muſt not want moiſture in a moderate degreę for 
if kept 00 dry many ſorts would alſo ſhed. their 


leaves 
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leaves the ſame as by too much humidity, but al- 
| ways let the ſucculents be watered with a very 
ſparing hand. * | | 

The water for watering all theſe plants, fhould 
be ſoft, i. e. either pond or river water, or ſuch as 
has been expoſed to the open air, not ule it imme- 
diately out of deep wells at this ſeaſon, without 
its being expoſed to the weather in a ciſtern, or 
reſervoir, &c. for ſome days to ſoſten. ; 

As decayed leaves will occur from time to time 
in many of the large-leaved plants, they ſhould be 
carefully removed, either by picking off the looſe 
leaves by hand; or in any ſtiff, fleſhy-leaved ſuc- 
culent plants, cut them off with a knife; for dead 
leaves have not only an unſightly appearance, but 
if conſiderable, would prove prejudicial to the 
health of the plants. 1 a 

In froſty weather good attention will be required 
for the preſervation of the plants, very little air 
muſt be admitted or water given them, or ſcarcely 
at all, or at leaſt only occaſionally when the froſt 
is moderate and the weather ſunny; but when ſevere 
froſts, neither admit air nor give water, and keep 
the ſaſhes ſhut cloſe night and day, and defend the 
windows on nights with the ſhutters, if any, orif 
none, nail up mats, and if the froſt is ſo rigorous 
as to freeze water within the green-houſe, it is 
adviſable if the houſe is furniſhed with a flue for 
occaſional fire-heat, to make a gentle fire in the 
evening, and kept up moderately till bed-time, 
juſt to warm the internal air, ſufficient to reſiſt the 
ſeverity of the froſt, and even on days if it freezes 
exceſſive ſharp and the weather is cloudy ſo that 
there js no ſun-ſhine, and in which caſe, make alfo 
a ſlight fire in the morning, &c. or where there is 
no flue, a Buzaglo ſtove; placed in the green-houſe, 
would be very convenient in which to make gen- 
tle fires in ſeyere weather, as above; however, 
in default of other conveniences, contrive to make 

| | one 
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one or more ſmall fires in ſome convenient utenſils, 
placed toward the windows of the conſervatory 
obſerving, however, that as ſoon as the weatker 
changes more moderate, to leave off making fires, 
Which would be apt to force the plants into a 
weakly growth if continued longer than juſt neceſ- 
ſary to repel the power of intenſely ſevere froſt. 
| LEtkewiſe; ſometimes in very foggy, damp, cloudy 
weather, a moderate fire occaſionally to expel the 
damp vapour will prove very beneficial, 


In Spring, about March or April, ſhift ſuch of 


the green-houſe plants as are increaſed in growth 
and want larger pois, or want freſh earth; in doing 
this work, having the proper pots and a quantity 
of freſi earth ready, then placing ſome pieces of 
tile or oyſter:ſhell over the Hole at bottom of the 
pots, and put a little freſh earth in each, and being 
then ready for the plants, turn them out of the 
preſent = with the ball of earth about the roots 
entire; ſo as the plants may not receive any check 
by removal ; obſerving to trim off any matted and 


mouldy roots, or fibres ſurrounding the ball at the 


| fides and bottom; and then, having the intendell 


new pot; with ſome freſh earth in the bottom, place | 
the plant therein with'its whole ball entire; fill WP 


with: more earth near to the top of the pot, and fin 
with a proper watering; and replace them in the 
green-houſe till the ſcaſon for removing the plants 
into the open air for the Summer, and they being 
thus ſhifted with balls of earth they will ſcarcehy 
feel their removal, nor ſhrink or diſcover any 
check in their growth. | | 
But if plan's be of a weak, unkindly, or ſickly 
growth, either ſhake: them entirely out of the balls 
of earth, to he replanted wholly in new mould, or 
trim awav a good pat of the old earth around the 
fide and at bottom of the ball, to admit of a larger 
portion of freſh earth; and thus, in either method, 
hh them in the proper pots, and fill up with 
compoſt, and give water, Like- 
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Likewiſe, in the Spring ſeaſon,  abaut. February, 


March, or April, it will be beneficial to the,growth 
of all ſuch green-houſe plants as are not ſhifted, or 


do not require ſhifting into larger pots, &c. to 
looſen the old earth in the top oh the pots, and. add 
a little freſh, thereto, or it will be ſtill of more 


advantage if the earth is ſtirred, both at top, a mo- 


dexate depth, and a little down round the tides next 
the pot, the looſe mquld taken out, and add ſame 


freſn in its place, giving. a moderate watering. 


Alſo in Spring, about March or April, that if 
any of the Myrtles, Oranges, Lemons, Geranium, 


or others of the ſhrubby or tree kinds have irregular 
or ſtraggling, naked, ill-fprmed heads of branches, 


they may be pruned down to order to the places 


where you would wiſh chem to puſh forth new 
ſhoots. to form more, regular a 
break out in hoth the old and young wood; obſerv- 
ing, that to encourage them in this as much as poſh- 
ble, either let the earth in the, pots be {ſtirred a 
{mall depth at top, and a, little down round the 
ſides, removing out, the looſe ſoil, and fill up the 
pot with new earth, and give water; or, to any 
that require larger pots, may remove them with 
the ball of earth about the roots entire, and, fill up 
around it in the new ꝓot with freſh compoſt, and 
ſettle it down with -a proper Watering; and they 
will thus all ſhoot out freely in Summer; or any 
prey curious ſort thus treated, may afterwards 
e plunged into a bark-bed, 1t will promote their 
ſhogting more freely and expeditiqus, 
When any of the ſame kinds of plants have drop- 
ed their leaves in Winter, and remain defoliated 
in Spring, it is proper in March, April, or May, 


both to prune their tops a little, and, either new ' 
earth the pots at top, as before obſerved, or ſhift 


them with balls into other, pots, and ſome , freſh 
earth by the methods before directed; giving pro- 
per waterings: and by theſe operations they will 
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ſooner recover, and put forth freſh ſhoots and 
leaves, and re-aſſume their proper verdure. Lovin ws 

The propagation of green-houſe plants by ſeed, 
ſuckers, ſlips, cuttings, layers, off-ſets, grafting, 
&c. may be ſucceſsfully performed in the Spring, 
about February, March, April, and May, generally - 
ſow the ſeed, or plant the ſuckers, flips, cuttings, 
&c. in pots, &c. and if convenient, plunge the 
ots in a hot-bed, either of tan or dung, under pro- 
tection of ſome ſort of glaſs-work, either in a hot- 
houſe, glaſs- pit, garden-frame, &c. or in want. of 
theſe, place them near the green-houſe windows. 
—See the article propagation. 

When the Spring advances, the weather fine, 
and the plants aſſume a free-growing ſtate, let 
the admiſſion of freſh air be more abundant, from 
ſoon after ſun- riſing to its ſetting, in all open wea- 
ther; alſo give water more freely, and when the 
ſeaſon approaches towards the time for removing the 
_— into the open air, give a larger admiſſion of 
reſh air in proportion,. and when near the time for 
bringing them out, taking every opportunity of 
warm days to open the glaſſes to their full extent, 
and in the laſt week of their remaining in the houſe, 
ſometimes leave the whole open day and night, to 
inure the plants by degrees to the open air when 
brought out in Summer, 


Removing them into the open Air; and Summer 
133 Cult ur Ee . | 


In the beginning or middle of May, if the ſeaſon 
is ſettled in moderately warm, begin to bring forth 
the Myrtles and other hardier green-houſe exotics 
into the open air, and towards the end of the 
month, remove out the greater part; and in the 
beginning of June, take out the ſucculents and all 

| | other 
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other plants then remaining in the green-houſe ; 
obſerving, that. according as all the plants are 
brought out, let their heads be cleared from all 
dead leaves, and then watered all over to clear them 
from duſt and any foulneſs they may have contracted 
during their reſidence in the houſe, or if any uf 


the large-leaved kinds are very foul, waſh them leaf 


and leaf with a ſponge and water, I imd 

And if any require ſhifting into larger pots, or 
others not ſhifted, want the earth ſtirred at top, or 
ſome fre ſh earth added, and was omitted a month ar 
two ago, as adviſed while remaining in the green» 
houſe, it may now ſtill be performed, in the man- 
ner before directed. 5 2 

Alſo, if at this time, when the plants are brought 
forth, if any have irregular, ſtraggling, or unſightly 
heads, or of a weakly ill growth, or have ſhed their 
leaves, as ſometimes is the caſe, may now have the 
irregular and weakly branches and ſhoats pruned to 
order; or thoſe Without leaves cut ſhorter, as ad- 
viſed in the Spring culture; or any Myrtles, &c. 
having naked ſtraggling heads, may now be headed 
down, then turned out of the pots, and plunged 
into the full ground all Summer, in which they 
will, ſtrike their roots, and ſhoot out ſtrongly at 
top, forming handſome heads by September, when 
re-pot.them with balls, for removing. into the green- 
houſe in Winter, : 

Likewiſe, young, Myrtles, of a year or two old, 
if now turned out of the pots into the full ground, 
will ſhoot ſtrong and form handſome buſhy heads 
by Autumn, when re- pot them, as above; this is of 
importance to gardeners who would raile large 
quantities quickly to a handſome fize for ſale, as 
prat̃tiſed about London, 

When the general green-houſe plants are firſt 
brought out into the open air for the Summer, 
place the tender kinds in a ſheltered ſunny expo» 
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ſure, and in a week or fortnight after may be re- 
moved to where they are intended to ſtand all 
Summer, either in collection together, or diſpoſed 
in different paits of the pleaſure ground, to adorn 
any particular compartments, or to embelliſh fore- 
courts, &c. . - ERS | 877775 
Having now placed them here they are to 
remain all Summer, the principal care is to ſupply 
them with proper waterings as they ſhall require; 
ſome, in dry weather, will require it every two or 
three days; and ſometimes in the great heat and 
drought of Summer, in June, July, and Auguſt, 
waterings will be requiſite to ſome ſorts every day, 
or even twice a-day to very ſmall pots, as you will 
obſerve in general by the earth in the pots and tubs 
drying ; obſerving, at this ſeaſon, to give water in 
general both to the woody, herbaceous, and ſuccu- 
lent kinds, but always more moderate to the latter; 
remarking, that if light ſhowers of rain happen, 
not to depend entirely on this as a ſufficient watering, 
but aſſiſt alſo occaſionally in giving water where it 
appears neceſſary, eſpecially in the large - headed 
lants which ſhoot off the rain, if but moderate, 
fore it reaches the pots or tubs; giving alſo occa- 
fional waterings in dry weather over the branches 
and heads of the plants, LACY 

In dry ſcorching weather, it is eligible, in gardens 
where there are mowings of ſhort graſs, to lay ſome 
an inch or two thick on the tops of the tubs, or 
pots, containing the plants, to prevent the earth 
and the upper fibres of the roots hom being parched 
by the heat, and to preſerve the moiſture of the 
earth longer, ſo as not to require water ſo frequent 
and abundant. 

However, be ſure not to let them want water at 
this ſeaſon in due abundance when the weather is 
hot, and as the hot ſeaſon decreaſes give more mo- 
derate waterings in proportion, | | 
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In their Summer's growth, if any of the plants 


| ſhoot very irregularly, they may be pruned to 


order, as it ſhall ſeem expedient to effect ꝛegularity; 
and keep all decayed leaves cleared away as often as 
they appear, | | 

About June or July, may propagate Myrtles and 
ſeveral other ſhrubby exatics, by ſlips and cuttings 
of the ſhoots of the year, which either cut or ſlip 
off from the ſides of the branches, of from three or 
four to five or hx inches long, ſtrip off the lower 
leaves and plant them in pots, ſeveral in each, in- 
ſerting them within an inch or two of their top, 
according to their Jength; and give water, and 
place them in a garden-frame, under glaſles, or plung- 
ed in a bark-bed, to forward the emiſſion of roots; 
giving ſhade from the hot ſun in the middle of the 

day; and proper ſupplies of water. 
But the ſmall cuttings of Myrtles, &c: of but 
three or four inches long, that if a large ſupply. is 
required, as by thoſe who raiſe them for ſale, may 
plant many together in largiſh.pots or Wide earthen 
Pan's, putting them in but an inch or two aſunder, 
and inſerted in the earth within an inch or leſs of 
their tops; giving water in general as ſoon as plant- 
ed; then either place them in a bark bed, to for- 
ward the rooting, or in want of this, under a frame 
and lights, or covered down with hand-glaſſes, or 
oĩled- pape - frames, &c. admitting only a moderate 
portion of air, or ſcarcelv any at all till they take 
root, but give frequent wate ings; and if the pots 
are plunged into ane bark-bed in the hot-houſe, 
or other hot-bed, under any glaſſos defended from 
the, weather, the cuttings will here very freely emit 
roots in a ſhort time, and ſhoot ffeey at top, fo 
as to he fit either the following Autumn or Spring 
to prick out ſeparately into ſmall pots, — See 
n the middle or erd of July, or beginning of 
Auguſt, may propagate ſuch plants by budding as 
| Ddz are 
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are uſually raiſed by that method, ſuch as Oranges, 


Lemons, Citrons, &c. which operation muſt be 
performed upon ſtocks of theſe kinds raiſed from 
ſeed to a proper ze, with ſtems two or three feet 
high or more; performing the budding near the top, 
and if convenient, p'\unge them in ſome moderate 
bark-bed, in a glaſs-caſe, &c. a fortnight or three 
weeks, to have the benefit of a little warmth at 
bottom, which will greatly forward the junction of 
the buds, giving a large admiſſion of free air, and 
a moderate ſhade: from the mid-day ſun, afterwards 
remove them into the full air till houſed for the 
Winter; then, if in Spring following, in March or 
April, they are plunged again in a bark-bed, it will 
greatly forward and*aflift the free ſhooting of the 
buds, which by June or July will be advanced con- 
fiderably, or they may be topped in June, to obtain 
lateral ſhoots to form a fuller head; giving a large 
ſhare of free air; and in June harden them by de- 
grees to the full air, ſo-as in the end of that month. 
may bring them out entirely for the Summer.” | 

May alfo, any time in Summer and Autumn, pro- 
Pagate the ſueculent exotics by root ſuckers, ſide- 
off-ſets, and heads; or in ſome ſorts, by cuttings of 
the ſtalks and branches, according to the nature of 
2 of the different ſorts; generally lay the 
uckers, heads, or cuttings, &c, to heal and dry 
over the bottom part that adhered to the mother- 

ant, which otherwiſe, as they abound with moiſ- 
ture, would be apt to rot in the earth when planted; 
let them” have pots of dry light ſoil, and plant 
them therein; give a very little water juſt to ſettle 
the earth, and place them under ſome frame and 
glaſſes to defend them from rain till rooted; or to 
forward the rooting more effectually, plunge them 
in a hot-bed of bark or dung, alſo under glaſſes, 
&c.— See the methods of propagation for greenhouſe 


planti. 
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The fibrous-rooted herbaceous kinds may he pro- 
Pagated in Autumn, when the flowering or principal 
Summer's growth is paſt, by root off-ſets, ſuckers, 


or parting the roots; or ſome ſorts, by cuttings of 


their flower-ſtalks before they arrive to flowering z 
22 them in pots, and plunge them in a hot- 

d. See the propagation. 

And the bulbous and tuberous-rooted tribe may 
be propagated by root - off. ſets, by taking them up 
as ſoon as the ſtalks and leaves decay, when detach- 
ing the off-ſets from the main bulbs, may either 
plant the whole again directly, or in ſome conve- 
nient 1 after, in due time to flower at 
the uſual ſeaſon for the reſpettive ſorts. 

If any of the green-houſe plants have advanced 
conſiderably in growth in Summer, ſo as in Auguſt 
or September they require larger pots, Jet them be 
ſhifted in due time, removing them with the whole 
ball of earth about the roots, and fill up with freſh 
earth, in the manner as adviſed in the Spring-ſhift- 
ing, when the plants remained in the green-houle ; 
give water, and place them in the ſhade for a fort- 
night or more, till they ſtrike root into the new 
earth, , 

The other plants, in general, may have the earth 
now and then ſtirred on the top of the pots and 
tubs; and towards the time of taking them in for 
the Winter, take out a little of the old earth at top, 
add ſome freſh in its ſtead, and this will promote a 
healthful ſtate all that ſeaſon while in the houſe, 

Thus far is ei the general culture of 
reen-houſe plants during the Summer feaſon, 
while they are in the open air, in which having 
remained till October, then begin to remove them 
again to their Winter's reſidence in the green houſe, 
as directed under the head Winter culture. 
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A ſtove, or pinery, may be eonfider... 
et as Fimilar, or occaſionally as one and the ſame, 
or ſeparate departments; being repoſitories warmed: 
by artificial heat of — bark hot- beds and actual 
Hire, for the reception, preſervation, and culture of 
the tendereſt claſs of exotics, from the hotteſt parts 
of the world, requiring the conſtant protection here 
the year round of theſe: conſervatories, Which alſo 
ſerve for occaſionally forwarding various hardy 
plants to early perfection; ſometimes the ſame de- 
rtment ſerves as a general repoſitory, under the 
_ denomination of a hot-houſe or ſtove, both for 
Pine- apples, and all other tender exotics called hot-- 
{Houſe plants; and ſometimes is deſigned principal 
as a pinery or Pine-apple ſtove, for the 202 
Pines chiefly ; and 14 Com have diſtinct ſtoves for 
other tender exoties, though nearly of the ſame tem- 
perature of heat 3 for departmerits of 'the ſame plan, 
dimeniions, and conſtruction will ſuit almo * 2 
whole 
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Whole tribe of tender exotics exhibited under the 
arrangement of hot-houſe plants aforeſaid. 

So that a hot-houſe, ſtove, or pinery, is an oblong 
building, confiſting wholly, of upright glaſs-ſaſhes, 
fronting the ſouth ſun, and at both ends, and with 

ing or inclined glaſſes at top, extending from 


the top of the front to a back wall north-wards, 


twenty, fifty, or an hundred feet long, or more, by 
twelve or fifteen wide; fix or eight feet high in 
front, and ten or twelve behind, or more, for lofty _ 
— having internal flues, funnels, or vents, 

r fire-heat in Winter, ranging along the inſide of 
the walls, from a furnace or fire-place without, in 
ſeveral returns over one another in the back wall, 
the laſt terminating in a chimney at one end; and 
withinſide is a capacious pit almoſt the length and 
width of the bottom ſpace, by. three. feet depth, in 
Which to make a-ſubſtantial bark-bed to furniſh a 
conſtant internal heat the year round, night and day, 
aſſiſted alſo by fire-heat in Winter; for the plants 
reſidents of this department being from the hotteſt 
regions, in different parts of the world, and conſe- 
quently of a delicate temperature in this country, 
not only unable to live here in the open air, and 
requiring the continual protection under glaſs 
buildings as above, but alſo require the internal 
air thereof to be kept to a conſtant temperature of 
artificial heat, equal to that of their native country, 
which is effected by the joint aſſi ſtance of actual 
fire, and tanner's bark hot-beds; the latter being 
ſupported All the year, as above hinted, and the 
fire-heat only in Winter to aſſiſt the more moderate 


heat of the bark-bed, which is not alone ſufficient to 


maintain a requiſite temperature in the Winter ſea- 
Jon ; therefore all this claſs of plants muſt always be 


kept in pots, and retained conſtantly in this. con- 


ſervatory ; ſuch as the Pine-apple plants muſt always 
be plunged in the bark-bed, and others placed in 
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different parts of the houſe, Where convenient, 
but not too near the flues, when there is fire-heat. 

So that by the aſſiſtance of a hot-houſe, we may 
cultivate a collection of the moſt tender and curious 
exotics, from the moſt diſtant hot parts of the 
world, in great perfection, and propagate their dif- 
ferent ſpecies 7 varieties. | | | X 

And by a hot-houſe we can raiſe that moſt delici- 
ous exotic fruit, the Pine-apple in the higheſt de- 


gree of maturity. CEE 

Beſides, by the aſſiſtance of the artificial heat of 
ſtoves, pineries, or hot-houſes, and forcing-houſes, 
&c. we are enabled to forward the produce of 
many of our common hardy trees, ſhrubs, flowers, 
and plants, to a very early perfection, fo as to ob- 
tain ſome of 'the choiceſt fruits and 'flowers ſome 
months before their natural ſeaſon, fuch as, Early 
Cherries, Strawberries, Peaches, Nectarines, Apri- 
cots, Grapes, Figs, &c. and of flowers, have Early 
Hyacinths, Narciſſus, Jonquils, Tulips, Pinks, 
Roſes, &c. alſo Early Cucumbers, Early Kidney- 
beans, Peas, &. ne = 
Likewiſe, by the convenience of hot-houfe and 
ſtove departments, having bark-beds, we can raiſe 
and ſtrike many curious plants, both of the tender 
and hardy tribe, by ſeeds,” cuttings, ſlips, &c. 
with greater expedition and effect, by plunging the 
pots in the hark-bed; and there are ſome ſorts, 
which, without the aſſiſtance of a bark-bed heat in 
s ſtove or hot:houſe, can hardly be propagated with 
any tolerable fuccefs, ſo that feeds and cuttingsof any 
forts of curious plants may be greatly forwarded in 
their rooting, by being ſowed, and planted in pots, 
and plunged in the bark- bed; or any curious exo- 
tics, newly planted in pots, being plunged into abark- . 

bed, it will run them off quickly in rooting afreſh. 
So that any kind of hot-honfe, ſtove, or forcing- 
houſe, conſtructed for fire and bark-Reat, either of 
2 moderate or large dimenſions, are remarkably cons 
| venient 
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venient in gardening, both for the culture of thoſe 
molt curious plants and fruit, the Pine-apple, afore- 
fai.l, and the numerous other tender exotics, called 
hot: houſe plants, and forwarding any of the more cu- 
rious hardier kinds occaſionally, both of the green- 
houſe, and natural giound plants, fruits, flowers, &c. 
in the order before ſuggeſted. 


1 oO 


As to the general plan, dimenſions, and con- 
ſtructions of a hot-houle or ſtove, the following ob- 
ſervations exhibit the principal particulars, as now 
almoſt every builder knows how to execute the plan 


accordingly. 1, r 8 
Wich reſpe@ to the plan and dimenſions, a hot- 
houſe ſhould be of an oblong form, ranging. eaſt 
and weſt, longer than broad, and fronting the 
ſouth ſun ; the length may be ſrom fifteen or twenty, 
to fifty or an hundred feet, as before obſerved, and 
in width, twelve or fificen feet; fix or eight feet 
high in; the front, by ten or twelve in the back 
wall, which is a ſufficient height for a common 
Pine- apple ſtove, and for the culture of many other 
curious exotics of ſimilar quality, not of very tall 
growth; but where intended a full collection, and 
among them ſome of tall ſtature, or high climbers, 
may have the ſtove from fix or eight feet in the 
front, as aforeſaid, to fifteen or twenty high be» 
hind, and wider in proportion; but the moſt com- 
mon general hot-houſc is of the firſt mentioned di- 
menſions. As 5 

The conſtruction of ſuch departments, conſiſt of 
brick walls all round, only two feet high in the 
front and ends, on which to ereft the glaſs- 
work frames, and from ten to fifteen feet behind, 
or more, according to the rules above explained 
but for a common hot-houſe, Pine-apple ſtove, &c. 
ten feet in the back, wall may be ſufficient, having 
at the bottom of the back wall, withoutſide thereof, 
or at one end, or at both, if a very long houſe, 
a furnace or fire-place, with a funnel or flue pro- 
. | | ceeding 
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ceeding from thence, and conducted along the 
inſide of the front and end walls, and thence along 
the back wall, in two or three returns over 'on 
another to the whole length the laſt flue terminat- 
ing in a chimney at one or both ends: a houſe 6f 
forty or fifty feet long may be worked with one 
fire, but- if much longer, two' fire-places will be 


neceſſary, with each its proper range of flues in 


ſeparate diviſions, having the brick- work thereof 
clolely joined and ſecured, that no ſmoak of the 
fires may enter into the houſe; a door for en- 


trance into the ſtove being either at one end, or 


in the back wall, as convenient, or in both places, 
in large houſes; and in the internal ſpace between 
the front and back wall, muſt be the pit, or cavity, 
in which to make the bark-bed, it may be from ſix 
to eight feet wide, the length nearly that of the 
houſe, all but a ſpace for an alley at each end, which 
alſo ſhould be continued all round, and the depth 
of the pit muſt be a yard, or three feet and a hall, 
though not much more than a foot in the ground, 
the reſt raiſed two feet or more above, by means of 
a lurrounding brick wall, continued quite from the 
bottom of the pit to the proper height, of a yard or 
three feet and a half, as above obſerved, | 
The framing for the glaſs-work muſt be erecte 
upright, upon the top of the front and end walls, 
four or five feet high, fitted to receive ſaſhes of 
three feet and a half wide, made to ſlide fideways 
beſide one another, with inclined ſaſhes the ſame 
width, ranging from the top of thoſe in the front to 
that of the back wall, in two tiers, made alſo to 
ſhove up and down one over the other; the panes 
of glaſs-work in both, ſhould be laid in putty, with 
the ends lapped over about half an inch, to ſhoot off 
the wet like tiles on a houſe, | 
But to have a Pine hot-houſe or ſtove 3 
complete, there ſhould be an appendage of a ſmall 
erection, called a ſucceſſion-houſe, or ſucceſſion- pit, 
\ either 
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either attached to one or both ends of the main 
houſe, or delached therefrom, and conſtructed 
nearly on the ſame p. an, but neither ſo wide, long, 
or lofiy, deſigned tu ſerve by way of a nurſery to 
the principal ſtove for raifing and rearing a ſucceſ- 
ſional annual ſupply of young Vine-apples, to a 
proper ſize for, truiting, without incommoding the 
main houſe aforeſaid, but ſo as always to have a ſuf- 
ficiency of young plants, advancing; to a proper 
ſize, of one and two Summers growth, for ſupplyin 
the fruiting Pine ſtove each Autumn, with 
two- years Pine plants, when the old ones of each 
year have done fruiting, for the old Pine plants 
never fruit again, only produce ſuckers the 
ſame ſeaſon of their fruiting to propagate and per- 
petuate the ſpecies, 980 

Or, for ſtriking and nurſing the young ſuckers and 
crowns of the Pine plants the firſt ſeaſon, may have 


alſo one or more detached bark - pits of ſix or eight 


feet width, formed with a brick wall all round; 
five or fix feet depth behind, by four in the front, 


and glaſſes only at top, and a flue or two ranging 
along the upper part of the back wall. 


And in ſome gardens, where there is a grand-col- 
jection of hot-houſe or ſtove plants, there are ſepe- 
rate ſtoves, ſome principally for Pines, and a * 
other plants occaſionally; others chiefly to contain 


a general collection of all ſorts; and ſome have dif. 


ferent ſtoves for different claſſes of the hot-houſe 
lants, ſuch as a common bark-bed and. fire-heat: 
—_ for the general woody and herbaceous tribe; 


and a dry ſtove, worked only by fire-heat for the 


ſucculent plants, that they may not be infected 
by the moiſt air of the bark-bed, &c. however, 
in default of theſe wy conveniences, _ may 
have a common Pine ſtove, and admit therein a 
ſmall colle gion of all ſorts of moderate growing 
plants, as far as there is.raom, as they will all ſuc- 


cecd tolerably by the ſame temperature of *. 5 
| 5 
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And as to forcing-houſes, purpoſely for early 
fruit, flowers, &c. See them deſcribed in the firſt 
volume, under the head forcing early 2 ed 

Let either, or all of theſs hot-houſe or ſtove 
departments, as ſoon as erected, have all the wood- 
work of the framing and glaſs-work painted white 
in oil- colour, both to preſerve it from the weather, 
give it a lightſome appearance, and to reflect the 
rays of light to the plants, and have all the infide of 
the brick work plaiſtered and alſo white · waſhed 
over. 

Having the buildings finiſhed in Summer, or 
early in Autumn, time enough to dry properly, 
may admit plants therein the ſame Autumn, -in 
September or October. 

bſerving, previous to the admiſſion of the 
— ſhould fill the bark-pit with new tanner's 
ark, and if the walls are damp, make gentle fires 


in the furnace of. the flues to dry the walls; and 


then, when the bark-bed is become of a moderate 
heat, bring in the plants intended, all of which may 
be obtained at the public nurſery gardens, ready rai 

ed and potted, ſuch as Pine-apples, andall other hot- 
houſe exotics; obſerving, that all the Pine plants 
mult be plunged into the bark-bed; alſo the Coffee 
Tree occaſionally, and ſome other of the more curious 


and tenderer kinds, both of the herbaceous and 


woody kinds : but where the bark-bed is moſtl 
occupied with Pine- apples, as is often the caſe, mo 
of the other exotics will ſucceed in any other part 
of the houſe, upon ſhelves, &c. and as toi the very 
ſucculent plants, they ſhould moſtly have a dry 
ſituation out of the bark-bed ; and having thus a 
moderate collection of different forts; they may 
eaſily be multiplied by the ſeveral common methods; 
which ſee after the general arrangement of the pro- 
per plants. 5 by 
e bark-bed heat is required all the year, gene- 
rally filling the pit with _ new tan _—— 
= e about 
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about October, and which by forking it over to the 
bottom once in three or four months, and by adding 


a quantity of new tan in the Spring, and working it 


up with the old, it will maintain a growing heat 
for a twelve-month, | bo 
The fire-heat will only be required in Winter, 
as already obſerved, making moderate fires every 
evening about ſun-ſet, and kept up till bed-time, 


from the end of October, or November, till May, 


But for the particular management of the hot- 
houſe, - &c. ſee the general management thereof 
after the following deſcription, and arrangement of 


the different plants. | 


Hot-houſe Plants; their general Deſcription, 
Arrangement of the different Sorts, an 


general Culture. 


Hor-xovss or ſtove plants, being exotics, as we 
before noticed, that are obtained from the hotteſt 
regions of diſtant countries, cannot be cultivated in 
theſe parts in the open air, but require to be under 
continual protection of the-afore-mentioned conſer- 
vatory or hot-houſe department, aſſi ſted always the 

r round by artificial heat of tanner's bark hot- 
— and actual tre in Winter; and the . 
conſiſt both of tree, ſhrub, and underſhrubby kinds, 
many ſucculent and herbaceous exotics of various 
ſtructures and habits of growth; and thoſe ulually 
retained here, are moſtly all of a perennial nature, 
of many years duration, and the greater part con- 
tinue in foliage and verdure the year rouad, exhi- 
biting together a moſt curious variety, and many of 
them of great ſingularity; all natural reſidents of 


and 
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and Africa; and they being the tendereſt of all our 
garden plants, inſomuch as they ſcarcely will ſuc- 
ceed here in the open air in the middle of Summer, 
except fome ſorts, about a month or fix weeks in the 
hotteſt ſeaſon; ſo muſt always be retained in pots, 
and moſtly kept always in the hot-houſe depart- 
ments, before deſcribed, | 
In moſt hot-houſes, the Pine-apple plants are the 
* inhabitants, for the ſake of their admirable 
ruit; and are therefore allowed to occupy the 
greater part of the houſe, requiring to be kept 
always plunged in the bark-pit the year round, 
aſſiſted allo by fire-heat in Winter, as before hinted ; 
but as the ſame temperature of heat will alſo ſuit all 
the other hot-houſe tribe of plants, may alſo, as far 


as there is room, have a collection of the different 


ſorts, of moderate growth, in the fame ſtove, &c. 
in default of any other, diſpoſed in different parts 
thereof, in the beſt manner the fpace of room ad- 
mits, ſome in the bark-bed, others on the ſhelves, 
&c. not to incommode the Pines, the principal 
reſidents; but, as before obſerved, where there are 
the conveniences of ſeparate ſtove departments, 
allot a ſeparate one for the different claſſes of plants, 
as one chiefly for the culture of Pines, another for 
the woody tribe and herbaceous perennials, and one 
for the ſucculents ; but ſtill, for want of other con- 


veniences, one ſtove may ferve for the whole. 


The woody tribe of this collection, conſiſting of 
trees, ſhrubs, and underſhrubby kinds, are of vari- 
ous different ſtructures, habit, and port, exhibiting 
2 curious variety as natives of many different cli- 
mates, various in growth, ſize, ſtature, foliage, 
flowers, fruit, and fragrance, wholly perennial, or 
of long duration, in root, ſtem, and branches, re- 
maining moſtly in verdure the year round. 

The herbaceous tribe, confiſting both of fibrous, 
fleſhy, tuberous, and bulbous-raotedkinds, havin 
durable roots, but renew their flower-ſtalks a 

dow - v6 ade Oh Ee'2 „leaves 
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leaves annually, many of them producing very ele- 
gant flowers, others admired for their beauty or 
ſingularity of their foliage and fruit, which latter 
in the Pine- apple, excels all others. 

And as to the ſucculent plants of the hot-houſe 
tribe, they are of very conſiderable variety, of 
many ſingular ſtructures and habit of growth, from 
the moſt diminutive ſize of one or two inches, to 
large, upright, and climbing kinds, of ſeveral feet 
height and extenſion ; and are by far the moſt ſingu- 
lar in the many ſtrange forms of growths, exhibit- 
ing in themſelves a very wonderful variety; are all of 
aſucculent or humid nature, conſiſting e ither wholly 
only of thick fleſhy leaves, or fleſhy ſtems, branches, 
and Jeaves together, or ſome without either viſible 
ſtem, branch, or leaf, but formed wholly of a large, 
globular, fleſhy maſs, ſitting cloſe to the earth, as 
in Melon Thiſtle; others ere& themſelves like a 
column, many feet high, without branches or foli- 
age, as in Torch Thiſtle; ſome are long and trail. 
ing, and ſome climb upon ſupport, planting their 
roots into the walls, as in CE Cereus, &c. 
other ſorts riſe with uprightiſh fleſhy ſtems and 
branches, in many curious forms, and ſome with 
Jointed fleſhy branches growing out of one another 
in a ſingular manner, the whole being very replete 
with moiſture, and are moſtly all of the perennial 
kind, of many years duration both in root, ſtem, 
and branches; and in ſome ſorts, as Aloes, &c, the 
leaves are alſo of ſeveral years duration: there are 
alſo of the ſucculent tribe, ſome curious annuals that 
may be introduced in the hot-houſe collection, ſuch 


as the Diamond ficoides, a ſpecies of the Meembry- 


_ anthemun, 


The following is the general arrangement of the 
different hot-houſe plants, and in which they are 
diſtinguiſhed in each genus, whether of the woody, 
ſucculent, or herbaceous tribe, how propagated, 
&c. and afterwards is explained their propagation 
and general culture, They 
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They are arranged according to the botanic 
ſyſtem, all the different ſpecies in their proper fami- 
lies, agreeable to the character of their flowers, as 
in all the foregoing arrangements of plants, vi. 


AcHRAS—Mammee, or Sapota Tree Mammee 
Tree, or American Marmalade—Sapota Tree, or 
Leſſer Mammee. By ſeed, layers, cuttings, &c. 


ACHY RANTH ES—-4chyranther—-Rough Achy- 
ranthes— Lappaceous-fruited - Muricated, or 
Prickly-cupped——Proftrate-ſtalked, (Shrubby 


and 2 By ſeed, cuttings, Eren. off- 
ſets, c. 


ADANSONIA Balsbab— Baleab, or Ethiopian 
Sour Gourd Tree, BY layers, cuttings, ſeed, &c, 


ADENANTHERA Baſtard Flower Fence: 
(Shrubby.) By ſeed, layers, Koe. 


ADIANTH UM— Maiden-hai r—Capillas e or 
True Maiden- hair. r rat os By 
 off-ſets, &c, 


Acne ENE—-Baſtard Senfitive Plant. 


Great-flowered, (Shrubby.) By ſeed, Kc. 


AGAVE—Great American Aloe—Viviparous, or 


Childing—Stinking of Curaſſao. (Great ſuccu- 
lents.) By ſuckers, and young plants ſucceeding 
the flowers on the branches. | 


ALETRIS— Alvrin—Guinta Aloe, &c. — 
thoides, or Hyacinth-flowered—Ceylon,: Variegat» 
_ed-leaved—Guinea Aletris, with jointed ro 
1 Nodding-flowezed „ ragrant, Stalky 
E e | Aletris 


CS. 
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| Aletris, , (Soon) By is ſuckers, heads, 
. ſeeds, &c 


ALOE African Aloe——Perfoliated Tree-Nalked; ; 


conſiſting of many varieties, as the Sword-leaved 


| —Great Amplexicaul-leaved, or leaves embrac- 


ing the ſtalk—Broad Spinous-leaved—ShortGlau- 


| 80 lea ved Glaucous Spinous- backed - lea ved 
Short Glaucous Thorn leſs. lea ved Dwarf Glau- 
cous Aloe, with red 7 -leaved— 


Great Spotted 8 pinous Aloe—-Minor Spotted 
Spinous Aloe—Soap Aloe, being ſpotte like 


ſoft ſoap Succotrine Narrow-leaved Spinous 


1 — — 


leaves at top: the other ſpecies are, 


Aloe itre-· ſnaped Broad · leaved . Ferox, or 
Humble, or Dwarf Awl- 
-leaved, with ſoft ſpines ———Cluſtered- 
ſpine, | Dentated, Plane, Spotted-leaved, or True 
loe, the above are ſuppoſed to be all varieties 


of the Perforated Stalky Aloe, the greater part 


riſing with ſtalks, more or leſs, ſupporting the 

ariega ted, 
or Partridge-breaft Aloe. Diſtichous Spotted: 
el berg ue-leaved Diſtichous Aloe — Trian- 


| Rp = Lived Diſtichous Aloe——Keel- 
a 


_-* ſtems; and without ftalks, havin 
Aae to'the root.) By ſuckers, © 


rted Diftichous Aloe—Plane-leaved 

ichous Aloe — Tree-ſtalked Plaited, or Fan- 
— Diſtichous Aloe Spiral U right Aloe; 
conſiſting of the Round Spiral Aloe, and the 
Quinquefarious, or Five - cornered, with leaves im- 
bricated five ways—Retuſe-leaved, or Cuſhion A- 
loe—V iſcous Ere& Triangular Aloe—Dwarf Pearl 
Aloe—Minor Pearl Aloe—Minute Pearl Aloe— 


Cobweb Aloe—.-Trian Wen Tg -leaved Soft- 


ucculents, . both with tall =] ſhort durable 


. the leaves 
-(ets, heads, 


—— ghog, or Moſt Prickly Dwarf Aloe. 
8 


&c. 
4 & 
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AL STROEMERIA—A/fcemeria—Ereft-alked:= 
Li e & or 0 n By 
ets, & 


| AMARYLLIs--Lily Daffodil—Ca e Lit _ 


bo Lily—Coeylon Lily Oriental, or Brunſwi- 

gian Lily—Ciliated Scarlet African Lily—Bella- 

donna Mexican Lily—Long-leaved African Lily, 
( 828 with bulbous roots.) By N 
ets, &c. 


AMOMUM—Ginger—Zinziber, or True Officina) 
Ginger—Zerumbet, or Baſtard Ginger. (Herba- 
cou. By flips, off. ſets, ſuckers, &c. 


AMYRIS — with biju- 
gated leaves—£lmifera, or Ternate- acute · leaved. 
ane By ſeed, cuttings, layers, &c. 


ANACARDIUM occidentale, or Caſhew Nut. 
(Shrubby.) By ſeed, „ 


ANNONA=—Cufſtard 22 Priekly- ruibed 
Squamous Scaly Annona—Netted-fruited 
_ —Aſiatic, (Woody.)* By ſeed, cuttings, 2 


Ec. 


. ANTHOLIZA, or Echiopian Corn-Fla un- 


ning-flowered—Cunonia, or Perſian Erect-flower- 
| ed—Meriana, or Funnel-ſha Red-flowered ot 
the Cape—Zthiopian Scarlet-flowered, (Her- 


baceous.) By off lets, ſeed, &c. 


APOCYNUM— Dog' oo. or — 
by of Ceylon Netted · veined- leaved of India. 


(Shrubby and herbaceous.) By cuttings, layers, 
off. ſets, ſeed, &c. 


ARALIA arborea, or Tree Salla. - By ſeed, Alps, 
off- ſets, ſuckers, &c, 
Ab ARCTOPUS 
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ARCTOPUS echinatus—Prickly ane. a ond 
ceous.) By ſeed, off-ſets, &c. 


ARISTOLOCHIA Indica—Indian 1 
Mexican Acute-flowered, {Herbaceous and un- 
derſhrubby. ) By off. ſets, ups, ſeed, &c. 


ARTEMISIA—Mugwo t—Athiopian Shrubby— 
Cape Artemiſia, (Shrubby.). By lips, Wee 


C. 


ARUM—- Wake- Robin, or Aim Drvaricated- 
leaved Indian Three - lobed- leaved of Ceylon 
Long- rooted of Ceylon Eſculent, or Eatable— 
Colocafta——Arrow-headed Triangular-leaved of 

- Brafl—Tree Arum, with ere& ſtalks —A4ram ſe- 

 guinum, or Indian Dumb Cane—Ivy Rooting- 
Ralked Arum—Lingulated Rooting-ſtalked. (Her- 
baceous and under{hrubby.) By oft-ſets, ſlips, 
cuttings, &c, 


 ARUNDO——Reed Bambos, or Indian Bamboo 
Cane Donax Verſicolor, ox Variegated Indian 
Reed. See allo green-houſe. (Tall woody, and 
underſnrubby-herbaceous.) By cuttings, ſlips, | 
off-ſets, roots, & . | 


ASCLEPI AS." Sewellowwort-"Ciant Broad-leaved 

- Indian—Curaſfſaon Orange-coloured, or Indian 
2 Apocynum—LaRiferous, or Milky of Cey- 
Jon, (Herbaceous and underſhrubby-herbaceous.) 
By off. ſets, ſlips, cuttings, ſeed, 4 


ASP ARAG wy apr" or Dragon * 


eee ee ay-leaved Jamaican 
Bengal Citron-leaved= Angular-leaved Ame- 


rican 
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rican—Purple-flowered, (Shrubby.) By cut- 
tings, ſeed, layers, &c. — „ 


BARLERIA— Barl:ria—Prionitis, or Indian Box- 
thorn—Box-leaved. (Herbaceous and ſhrubby.) 
By oft-ſets, ſlips, cuttings, ſeed, &c. | 


BASELLA—Milabar Nightſhade—Red Indian 
White Chineſe, (Herbaceous, &c.) By ſeed, 
off-ſets, and cuttings, 


BAUHINIA— Mountain Ebony—Ungulated Paral- 
lel-lobed-leaved—Acuminated-lobed—Divaricat- | 
ed-Jobed—Prickly-ſtalked—Voariegated, (Shrub- 

by.) By ſeed, cuttings, flips, &c. ; 


BIGNONIA—Trumpet-flower——Peruvian Aſh- 
leaved—Lencoxylon, or American Digitated- leav- 
ed—Five-leaved—Roſe-flowered of Jamaica 
Indian Bipinnated- leaved Blue · flowered of 

| 2 (Shrubby.) By cuttings, layers, and 
eed. | 


BIXA Orellana—Orillana, or American Arnatto. 
(Shrubby.) By ſeed, cuttings, layers, &c. 


BOCCONIA Hues, er 'Shrabby Salendine: 
By cuttings, layers, ſeed, &. | | 


BOERHAVIA—American Hogweed—Climbing- 
ſtalked—Ere@-ſtalked, (Herbaceous,) By oft- 


BOMBAX— Indian Silk Cotton Tree—Pentandri- 
ous-flowered, with ſeven and nine-lobed leaves 
— Ceiba, or Polyandrious-flowered, with five- 
lobed leaves— Heptaphyltous, with ſeven lobed 
leaves, and polyandrious flowers. By ſeed, 
layers, cuttings, &c, E 


BONTIA 
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BONTIA—Barbadoes Wild Olive. r 
By layers, cuttings, ſeed, &c. 


BORASSUS flabellifer—Flabelliform, or  Fon-leayed 
1 n By ſeed, off. ſets, 
c. | 


BROMELIA Ananas— Anana, or Pine- apple; com- 
priſing many varieties, ſuch as the Oval-fruited, 
Sugar-loaf-fruited, Green-fruited, Red-fruited, 
Monſerrat Pine, Black Amigua, Olive-colour- 
ed, Smooth-leaved, Green, Shining Smoothe 

leaved, Silver-ſtri )cd-leaved, Yellow-ſtriped- 
leaved—PBromelia — or American 
Wild Pine-apple—Bromelia Penguin, or Jamaica 
Wild Pine. (Herbaceous and ſomewhat ſuccu- 
lent.) By ſuckers at bottom of the plant, and at 
the baſe and crown of the fruit. 


BRUNIA-— B-zzia—-Woolly-branched—Ciliated- 
leaved—Southernwood-leav =" airs By 


_ cuttings, ſeed, layers, &c. 


BRUNSFELSIA Anericara— American Brunsfel/ia. 
. (Shrubby.) By ſeed, layers, cuttings, &c. 


BUCHNERA—Bucknera— Afiatic of Ceylon 
Aftican of Ethiopia. By ſeed, cuttings, &c. 


CACALIA-—— Foreign Colt's-foot Papillary 
Fleſhy-ſtalked. (Succulent.) By ſeed, n, 
lips, and ſuckers. | 


CACTUS— Melon Thiſtle, Cereus, and Indian Fig— 
.(Globular kinds) — Melocactus, or Greater Melon 
| Thiſtle—Mammillary Smaller Melon Thiſtle— 
Spiral ly-tw iſted Melon Thiſtle—Recurved-ſpined 
Melon Thiſtle— Childing Melon Thiſtle—(Tall 


| e kinds) — Heptagonous, or eee 


—Great-flowered Climbing oy 
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Torch Thiſtle—Four-fided Torch Thiſtle— Tri- 
angular Torch Thiſtle——Repand, or Waved- 
angled Torch Thiſtle—= Woolly Torch Thiſtle— 
 Royeni, or Sub-Ten-angular American Torch 


Thiſtle—-(Trailing creeping kinds)——Flagelli- 
form-ſtalked Cactus, or Common Creeping Crus 
reus 


Paraſitic I aper - ſtriated-branched.—(Compreſſed, 
or flat-branched-jointed kinds, growing in flat 
joints out offone another) Ficus Indica, or Indian 
Fig of South America — Tuna Major, or Greater 
Indian Fig —Cochineal Indian Fig —Curaſſa- 
vian Leaſt Indian Fig— Phyllanthus, or Sword- 
ſhaped Braſilian Indian Fig - Pereſtia, or Ameri- 


can Gooſeberry— Purſlane - leaved. (All ſuc- 


culents, with abiding ſtalks and branches; the 
Melon Thittle kinds conſiſting of globular fleſh 
maſſes; the Torch Thiſtle kinds, grow ere 
like a column, to a great height; the Creepin 
Cereus have long, round, ſlender ſtalks . 
branches; and the Indian Figs have flat fleſhy 
branches in many ſhort joints. By ſeed, cuttings, 
ſuckers, &c, 


CAMELLIA Fapenica—Japaneſe Camellia Dou- 


ble flowered. (Abiding-ſtalked.) By layers, 
cuttings, ſuckers, and ſeed, - | 


CANNA—Indian Reed—Common—-V ariegated- 


leaved Common Indian Reed—Yellow-flowered 
— Glaucous-coloured—Narrow-leaved. (Dura- 


| ble-ſtalked.) By flips, off-ſets, &c. 


CAPPARIS— Caper Tree—Prickly European—— 
Ceylon Oval Acute-leaved—Baducea, or Deter- 
minate-cluſtered+leaved Indian—-Ferrugenous of 
Jamaica—-Flexible-ſtalked, (Shrubby.) By 
ſeed, cuttings, layers, &c: 


CAPSICUM 


| 
q 
i 
} 
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 CAPSICUM——Guinea Pepper, or Cap/icum—— 


Shrubby ; compriſing ſeveral varieties, ſuch as 
the Berberry-fruited, Small — 0 hey 5 
Cayan Pepper ——Pyramidal-fruited, (Under · 
Mk ad By ſeed, cuttings, &c. 


CARICA—Papaw: Tree——Papaya, or Common, 

with ſinuated leaves, or Melon-ſhaped-fruited — 
Pojapoſa, or Pear-fruited, By ſeed, cuttings, 
layers, &c. | | 


CARYOTA arent, or Stingi 
ſtalked, &c.) By off. ſets, 


ng. Palm. (Frondoſe - 


CASSIA— Wild Senna—Fjfula, or Officinal Wild 
Senna—Privet-leaved—-Two-flowered—-Alated, 
or P or Two-cap- 

ſuled. Woody.) By ſeed, layers, cuttings, 


ſuckers, &c, 


CASSYTHA fiforme——Slender Indian Catia. 
(Herbaceous,) By lips, off-ſets, &c. 


CATESB/AA Spiny/a——-Spinous Lily Thorn, 
(Shrubby,) By ſeed, cuttings, layers, &c. 


CEDRELA edorata—Odoriferous Cedrela, or Bar- 
badoes Cedar. (Shrubby.) By feed, cuttings, 
layers, &c. bool 


CELASTRUS—Staff Tree—Myrtle-leaved—Box- 
leaved. By cuttings, layers, &c. 


CERBERA Alouai — Abouai, or Oval-leaved Cerbera 
— Manghas, or Spear-leaved—T heveria, or Linear 
Long-leaved. (Shrubby.) By ſeed, layers, cut- 
tings, &c, | 1 


CESTRUM 


7 1 1 


* 
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CESTRUM— Baſtard Jaſmine— Night- ſmelling 


Day: ſmelling. ein By ſecd, . cut- 
tings, &c. 


CHAMAROPS fumilis, or Dwarf Palm. (Fron- 
doſe-ſtalked.) Dy boitom-olb: ___ flips, and 
ſeed. P 


CARYOPHYLLUS aromaticus, or Clove Tree. 


By cuttings, layers, leed, &c, 


= i 


CHRYSOPHYLLUM—Goldy-leaf, or Sen e 


Cainito, or Dow ny- leaved . Smooth - leaved. : 


(Shrubby.) By cuttings, flips, ſeed, &c, © | 


CISSUS— Jamaica Wild Grape——Heart-leaved 
Five-lobed—- Entire Heart-leaved—-Acid-tafted 
Fleſhy Cut-leaved—Trifoliate Roundiſh Indent- 
ed- JT. .(Shrubby-herbaceous.) By — 
ſlips, off. ſets. &c. 


CITHOREXYLLUM— American Fiddle Wood 
— Cinerous,' or Whitiſh—Quadrangular, (Shrub- 


by.) By layers, cuttings, and ſeed. 


CLAYTONIA Portucalaria — Purſlane Clayumias 
(Shrubby.) By ſeed, 2 layers, &c. 


CLEOME—Baſtard Muſtar 


&c. 


CLITORIA — ch eee or Pinnated- 
leaved, the Blue-flowered, White- flowered, (ons 
|biceous.) | By oft-ſels, ſeed, "Sg 24 

CLUSIA—Clufia—Yellow: :flowered:of 3 
White, flowered of five petals— Roſeaceous- 
flowered of fix etals, _(Shrubby;) BY ere 2 


layer utfings b. 
aye AG. 88 Ff + -- - COCCO. 


Five-leaved=——_ 3 


Seven-leaved. (Hei 3 By en ſced, 


— CO O-o 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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COCCOLOBA—Sea-fide Grape Uvirfera, or 
Common Clufſter-fruited—PunRated, — 
fruited— Small- leaved. (Shrubby.) By ſeed, 
Cuttings, and layers, | fg 


COCOS nacifera, Or Cocoa-nut Tree, By ſeed, 


COFFEA—Coffee Tree—Arabian Coffee. By 
ſeed, &c. 


COMM ELINA — Commelina African Smooth 
Spear leaved— Bengal Oval leaved. (Herbace- 
ous.) By off. ſeis, ſeed, flips; &c. 


COPAIFERA officinalis, or Common Copaiva; 
(Shrubby.) By feed, cuttings, layers, &c, 


CORDIA—Cordie, or Lignum Aloes— Sebeſtina, 
or Bowed Rouyh-leaved——Myxa, or Downy- 
leaved——Geraſcthanthus, or Lancet-oval Rough- 
leaved. (Shrubby.) By ſeed, cuttings, &c. 


CORNUTIA pyremidalis —— Pyramidal Cornutia. 
(Shrubby.) By layers, cuttings, ſeed, &c. 


CORYPHA—Thatched Palm—--Umbrella-ſhaped, ' 
(Frondoſe-ſtalked.) By ſeed, off. lets, &c. 


COSTUS .arabicus, or Arabian Ceflus. (Herbace- 
ous.) By off-{ets, ſlips, ſeed, &c. 


COTY LEDON—Coryledox——Laciniated, or Cuts 
leaved—Sawed-leaved, (Succulent.) By cut» 
- tings, off-ſets, heads, &c. 2 


CRASSULA—Leſfſer Orpine Scarlet · flow ered 
Perfoliated-leaved—Purſlane-leaved —PunRated 


er Spotted Tetragonous · lea ved rbicula, 
* C raſula 


CL 
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Craſſula. (Succulent, ſhtubby, and herbaceous.) 


Ses alſo greenhouſe, By cuttings, ſeed, off-fets, 


&c. 


CRATEVA—Garlick Pear —Fapia, or Smooth 
Indian Crateva—G See e e dee amai- 
can Marmelos, or Thorny Crateva, with ſerrated 
leaves. (Shrubby.) By leed, cuttings, flips, 

layers, &c. | { 


CRESENTIA Cujete, or Calabaſh Tree. By 
ſeed, &c. | 


CRINUM—Lily Afſphodel—Broad-leaved—A fia- 
tic Fleſhy-leaved—Variegated Fleſhy-leaved—— 

American Twiſted-flowered—Aftican Lanceolate 
Plane-leaved, (Herbaceous.) By oft-lets, &c, 


CROTALARIA—Crualaria—Chineſe Oval-leav- 
ed—Amplexicaule-leaved, or the leaves embrac- 
ing the ſtalk and branches——Imbricated Oyal- 


|  leaved—White-flowered of Carolina, (Shrubby 


and herbaceous.) By ſeed, cuttings, layers, off- 
ſets, &c, 


CROTON—=— Croten —Caſcarilla, or EreRt Tree. 
ſtalked, with Roſemary leaves—Sebiferous, or 


Chineſe Tallow-Tree—Smooth-leaved of Jamaica 
——-Shining-leaved Jamaican——Lacciferum, or 


Lac-bearing Mallow-leaved, (Shrubby, &c.) 
By ſeed, layers, cuttings, &c. 


CURCUMA—Turmerifk—Long-rooted—-Round- 
rooted, * (Herbaccous.) By ſeed, off-ſets, &c. 


CYCAS—Sago Palm Tree. By ſeed, &c. 


CYNANCHUM . America Scam- 
mo * Shrub . N cuttin 8, C. 
ay. (ru. f e iso; 


\ 
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CYTISUS Cajan—Cajan, or Indian Pigeon Pea, 
(Underſhrubby.) By ſeed, lips, cuttings, &c. 


DILEMA ſarmentiſa—Long-ſhooted Ceylon Dilemas 
(Shrubby.) By ſeed, layers, cuttings, &c. 


DIOSCOREA— Dieſcorea, or Jamaica Yamms—— 
Bulb-bearing Heart-leaved—Cultivated Alternate 
tec —Oppolite Oval-leaved——Five- 
leaved Digitated. (Herbaceous.) By off-ſets, 
ſeed, &c. . 


| . | 
 DRACONTIUM—Dragons—-Perforated-leaved— 
Climbing-ſtalked—-Thorny, with arrow-headed 
leaves—Many-leaved of Surinam. (Shrubby and 
1 By ſeed, cuttings, layers, off. ſets, 


DURANTA—Durante—Ellifia, or Erect Duranta— 
Plumiers Contorted Duranta. (Shrubby.) By 
cuttings, layers, ſeed, &c. 


EHRETIA—Ehretia— Tinus. leaved of Jamaica 
Bourreria, or Bay- leaved . Exſuccous Wedge- 

lancet-leaved. (Shrubby.) By ſeed, layers, 
cuttings, &c. i Nr 


ELAOCARPUS ferrata—Saw-leaved Elzocarpus, 
(Shrubby.) By ſeed, cuttings, layers, &c. 


ELEPHANTOPUS—-Elephant's-Foot—-Scabrous, 
or Rough-leaved—Downy-leaved, (Herbace- 
ous.) By ſeed and off: ſeis. 


ERYTHRINA—Coral Tree—Corallodendrum, or 
True Coral Tree—Oriental Coral Tree—Occi- 
dental Coral Tree——Erythrina pita, or Black- 


ſpined—Herbaceous Annual-ſtalked. a 


* 
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and herbaceous.) By ſeed, layers, cuttings, off - 
ſets, ſlips, &c. ; 


EUGENIA—ZEvugenia, or Pomey Roſe———Malacca 
Red-fruited, or Lateral-flowered———Fambos, or 
Terminal-flowered, (Shrubby.) By ſeed, layers, 
cuttings. &c. 


EUPHORBIA—Euphorbium, or Burning Thorny 
Plant—-Oleander-leaved—-Rhus-Cotinus-leaved 
Triangular, or True Euphorbium of the Ancients 
— Canary Quadrangular Euphorbium. (Succulent- 
and ſhrubby.) See alſo the green-houſe collec- _ 
nag By cuttings, flips, heads, oft-lets, ſeed, 

Co | 


FAGARA— Fagara——Pterota, or Emarginated. 
leaved of Jamaica—Piperita, or Crenated-leaved. 
(Shrubby.) - By cuttings, layers, and ſeed, _ 

FICUS—Fig Tree—Sycomorus, or Egyptian Fig 
Sacred Fig, or Indian God Tree—Bengal Oval- 
roundiſh-leaved— Cluſter-frutted—Maculated, or 
Spotted-fruited — Indian Lanceolate-leaved—— 
Dwarf Creeping Chinele and Japan Fig, By 
layers, cuttings, ſuckers, &c. 


| GARDENLA, or Cape Jaſmine—Single-flowered 


-— Double-flowered, (Shrubby.) By cuttings, 
layers, &c. | | * "29 


GENIPA Americana— American Genipa. (Shrubby.) 
By cuttings, layers, ſeed, &c, | | 


GESNERIA tomento/a—Downy Geſneria. (Shrub- 
by.) By cuttings, layers, Kc. 


GLORIOSA ſuperba—Superb Lily, (Herbaceous.) 
By off-ſets, &c. WILLS | 
Ff COA. 
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GOMPHRENA—-Globe-Amaranthus—-Perennia 
of Bonaria, (Herbaceous,) By lips, off: ſets, 
ſeed, &c. 


GOSSY PIUM arbereum—Tree, or Shrubby Cotton. 
By ſeed, cuttings, &, 


GREWIA orientalis, or Eaſtern of India—Occi” 
dentalis, or Weſtern of /Ethiopia, &c. (Shrub- 
by.) By ſeed, layers, cuttings, &c. 


GUATACUM—Lignum Vitz—Officinal, or Com- 
mon, with bijugated obtuſe leaves Sandtum, or 
Multijugated- obtuſe· leaved African Multiju- 
gated- acute-leaved. ( Woody.) By ſeed, layers, 
cuttings, &c. IS 


GUETTARDA ſpecioſa Specioſe Jamaica Guet- 
tarda, (Woody.) By ſeed, layers, &c. 


GUILANDINA Nicker Tree——B2nauc, or 
Greater Indian-—Bonducella, or Lefler—Moringa 
of Ceylon—Nuga filvarum of Aboina, (Woody, 

Kc.) By ſeed, cuttings, &c. 


HA MANTHUS—Blood-ftower—-Coccineous, or 
Scarlet-flowered of the Cape—Ciliated-leaved— 
Puneceous, or Red of Guinea—Carinated, or 
Keel-ſhaped-leaved, (Herbaceous,) By oft-ſets, 
ſeed, &c: | 


HAMATOXYLUM Campechianum—- Campeachy 
Wood, or Logwood, By ſeed, cuttings, layers, 


&c. 


HED YSARUM French Honeyluckle—-S:yracife- 
lum, or Styrax-leaved—Biarticulated, or Two- 
zointed-podded—Umbelliferous-flowered——Ele-. 
gant-foliated——FEcaftaphyllum, or - Silky-leaved. 
(Shrubby and underſhrubby.) By ſeed, cuttings, 
layers, &c. „Hille. 


to» 
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HELICTERES—Screw Tree —Iſera, or Common 
Indian Screw- ſhaped- fruited Carthagenian 
Oblong EreQ-fruited—-Narrow-leaved Chineſe, 


| By ſeed, layers, cuttings, &c. 


HELIOCARPUS Aurica. (Shrubby.) By 
ſeed, layers, cuttings, &c, en 


HELIOTROPIUM—Heliotrope, or Turnſole 
Peruvian Lanceolate-oval-leaved —— Shrubby of 
Jamaica—Gnaphalode Downy-leaved. (Shrub- 
by.) By cuttings, feed, &c. 


HERNANDIA— ]Jack-in-a-Box Tree—--Sonorous, 
or Common Wi hiſtling, with peltated leaves 


Oval-leaved, By ſeed, layers, and cuttings, 


HIBISCUS—Syrian Mallow——Matvaviſtus, or 
Mallow-leaved Mexican—F 8 
tree-leaved— Abelmo/chus, or Muſk-flowered —— 

| Poplar-leaved—Spinoſe Capſuled of America 
Braſilian Mulberry- leaved Mani hot, or Palmated- 
digitated Seven-Jobed-leaved—Ro/a Sinenfis, or 
Roſe of China, ſingle and double—Mutable, or 
Changeable-flowered China Roſe—Hairy, with | 
herbaceous ſtalks. (Moſtly ſhrubby or under- 


- ſhrubby, the laſt.herbaceous.) By cuttings, Tips, 


layers, off-ſets, &c., 


H IPPOMA NE—Hippomane—Mancine!la, or Manci- 
neel Apple——Biglandular-leaved, having two 


| glands at the baſe—Prickly-leaved, - (Tree and 
ſhrubs,) By ſeed, layers, cuttings, &c. 


HURA crepitans—Hura, or es Tree, 95 
ſeed, &c. 


HYM ENAA berger el. 2 Gum Elemi 
By! cuttin 
3 ptr ih * JATROPHA 


— TE 
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JATROPHA—-French Phyſic-Nut—Cotton-plant- 
leaved, of five lobes—Multifid, or Many-parted- 
leaved— Moluccanian Entire-leaved—Curcas, or 

| renee One Palmated.denta- 
ted-leaved— Herbaceous of Vera Cruz, (Woody, 
and one herbaceous.) By ſeed, cuttings, layers, 
off-ſets, &c. | | 


INDIGOFERA—Indigo Plant Tinctoraceous, 
or Dying Shrubby Indigo —Racemoſe, or Long- 
cluſtered—Hairy-podded—Trifoliate. (Shrubby 
and herbaceous.) By ſeed, cuttings, off. ſets, &c. 


JUSSLAE OL ar a Ny Indian—-Peru- 
vian Upright—Underſhrubby. (Herbaceous and 
ſhrabby,. &c.) By cuttings, oft-ſets, ſeed, &c. 


JUSTICIA——7#ficia, or Malabar Nut Tree—— 
Adhatoda, or Concave- flowered . Eebolium, or 
Re flexed- flowered Hyſſop-leaved of the Iſland 
Fortunatis— Funnel - ſnaped Large - flowered —— 
Painted-leaved, (Tree and ſhrubby,) By ſeed, 
cuttings, ſuckers, layers, &c, 


IXORA—Wild Indian Jaſmine—Scarlet-flowered 
— W hite-fowered—-American Thyrle-flowering 
— Ternate-leaved Thyrſe-flowering. (Shrubby.) 
By ſeed, cuttings, layers, ſuckers, &c. | 
KEMPFERIA—-Kempferia——Galanga, or Oval 

leaved——Round Zedearia, or Lanceolate- leaved 

Kempferia. (Herbaceous.) By off-icts, ſeed, &c. 


LAGERSTRCEMIA TqTndica——lIndian of China, 
(Woeody.) By cuttings, layers, ſeed, &c. 


 LANTANA—— American Viburnum Three- 
leaved—Camara, or Branching-ſtajked, Without 
ſpines——Spinous. nnn. 

| | um + 
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lucrum Leafy-ſtalked, (Shrybby,) By feed, 
layers, cuttings, &c. l | 


LAURUS—Bay Tree—Cinremomum, or Cinnamon 
Tree of Ceylon—Cafja, or Baſtard Cinnamon of 

| Malabar——Per/ea, or Alligator Pear of South 

 America—==—Camphora, or Camphire Tree, 

— By ſeed, layers, cuttings, ſuckers, 
c. | 


LIMODORUM——Ba ard Helleboro—"Tuberous- 
rooted of America, (Herbaceous.) By off-ſets, 
.,llips, feed, &c& onus f 2 


LIMONIA acidifima——Acid Linonia, or Man- 
darine Orange, or Wild Ceylon Apple. (Woody.) 
By cuttings, layers, ſeed, cæc. 


LOBELIA—Cardinal-Ftower,' or Lobelia—Surinam 

Underſhrubby— Long-flowered of Jamaica. 
. (Shrubby and herbaceous,) By ſeed, ſlips, cut- 
. tings, off-ſets, &c. | 


MALPHIGIA——Bardadoes Cherry—-—Smooth 
. Oval-leaved Holly-leaved— Verbaſcum, or 
Mioth-mullein- leaved— - TIhick- lea ved -Glitter- 
ing- lea ved Stinging- leaved - -Coccigerous, or 
Scarlet- bearing Holly- leaved Narrow leaved. 
(Shrubby.) By ſeed, layers, cuttings, &c. 


| MAMM EA—-Mammee Apple—-American Short- 
| flowered——Afiatic Long-flowered, (Woody.) 


By ſeed, layers, cuttings, &c. 


MANGIFERA In Indian Mango Tree-— 
By cuttings, layers, ſeed, &c. 


MARANTA— Indian Flowering Reed—Arundan- | 


ccous Branchy-ſtalked—Galange officinarum, Or 
| Simple- 
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Simple-ſtalked Maranta, or Indian Arrow-root, 
(Herbaceous) By ſlips, off-ſets, cuttings, c. 


MELOSTEMA=— American Gooſeberry— Velvety 
Trinervous-leaved—--— Hairy Quinquenervous- 
leaved—— Smooth Quinquenervous-leaved—— 
Trinervous-leaved—Curled, or Waved-branched. 


(Shrubby.) By cuttings, flips, layers, ſeed, &c. 


MESUA ferrea, or Indian Roſe Cheſnut, (Woody.) 
By ſeed, layers, cuttings, &c, 


MICHELIA Champaca, (Shrubby.) By cuttin 
ſeed, layers, e. nne 


MIMOSA—_—Mim:/a, or Senſitive and Humble 
Plant, Acacia, &c.——Senfitiva, or Common 
Senſitive Plant, with conjugate-pinnated leaves 

-—Pudica, or Humble Plant, with digitated, 
or fingered-pinnated leaves—Pernambucan De- 
cumbent-ſtalked, with WR, ern leaves— 
Vivaceous, or Lively Smooth Herbaceous Senſi- 
tive Plant——Aſperated, or Rough Senſitive 
Punctated, or Spotted - ſtalked — Tortuoſe Mimoſa 
of Jamaica—--Double-flowered or Annual Senſi- 
tive Plant—Quadrivalve-podded, with Quadran- 

lar talks ——Farnehan, or Indian Acacia, or 
talian Gazia—Nilotic, or True Acacia, or Gum 
Arabic—Cornigera, or Great Horned Acacia— 
Broad-podded- Horrid-ſpined—--Tree-ſtalked 
Mimoſa of Jamaica—Mimoſa pigra, or Long-re- 
curved-ſpined—Purple-flowered. (Shrubby and 
herbaceous.) By ſeed, layers, cuttings, &c. 


MUSA paradifiaca—Tree of Paradiſe, or Plantain- 
Tree, with a nodding ſpatha—Bikaz, or Ameri- 
can Muſa, with an erect perſiſtent ſpatha—Mu/a 
Sapientum, or Spotted-ſtalked. (Tree ſtalks, of an 


herbaceous nature.) By ſeed, &c. | 
| 1 MYRTUS 
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MYRTUS—-Myrtle Tree Ceylon Myrile 


Dioeceous · flowered- Biflorous of Jamaica Ca- 
ryphyllate, or Clove-ſcented of Ceylon —Pimento, 
or Allſpice. By cuttings, layers, ſeed, &c. 


NEPENTHES &ifillatoria—Marvellous Diſtilling 
Plant. (Herbaceous.) By ſeed, off-ſets, &c, 


NYCTANTHES—Atabian Jaſmine—-Sambac, or 
Arabian Jaſmine, ſingle and double-flowered— 
' Waved-leaved—Narrow-leaved——Zrboy. triftic, 
or Sorrowful Tree. (Shrubby,) By ſeed, cut- 


- tings, layers, &c, | 


OMPHALEA—- Omphalea—Diandrious-flowered, 
with oval leaves——Triandrious-flowered, with 
oblong leaves. (Shrubby.) By cuttings, layers, 
ſeed, &c, 


OPHIOXYLON /{erpentinum—Serpent Ophioxylon, 
(Shrubby.) By ſeed, cuttings, &c. 


PANCRATIUM—Lily Narciſſus, or Pancratium 
Lily Ceylon Reflexed- flowered - Mexican 
Two-flowered——Caribean Multiflorous Spear - 
leaved —Amboina Many - flowered Oval-leaved, 
( etbaceous.) By off-ſets, ſeed, &c. 


PARKINSONIA acul:ata. (Shrubby.) By ſeed, 
layers, - and cuttings. HET 


PASSIFLOR A—Paſſioti-Flower—Serrated-leaved- 
Bay-leaved—Suberoſe, . or Cork-barked—Silky- 
leaved— Capſular-fruited—-Bat's-wing-leaved— 
Quadrangular-ſtal ke ANA OD 
or Lunated-leaved. (Shiubby and herbaceous.) 


By cuttings, layers, ſeed, &c. RAR 
n PENTA-» 
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PENTAPETIS—Indian Vervain Mallow—-Scar- 
let-flowered—Cork Tree-leaved—Maple-leaved. 
"64 pc and FRY By e cuttings, 

c. 


PETIVERIA— * Henweed—Alliaceous, ' or 
Garlick-ſcented, with hexandrious-flowers—— 
Octandrious- flowered. CO. > cuttings, 
2 ſeed, &c. | | 


PHY LAN THUS—— Dove eee e Oval 
Entire-leaved——Epiphyllanthus, Lanceolate-ſer- 
rated - leaved —— Alternate Wedge- 

ſhaped-leaved—Emblica, or Pinnated Flori ferous- 


leaved. (Shrubby and tree ſtalks.) By ſeed, 
cuttings, &c, _ 


PHYSALIS—Winter Cherry Curaſſaon Oval 
Downy-leaved—— Arboreſcent, or Tree-ſtalked 
2 Oval-leaved of . (Shrubby.) 


By ſeed, cuttings, &c. 


PHYTOLACCA—American Nightſhade—Dioeci- 
ous-flowered, with oval leaves Octandrious and 
Ottagynous-flowered—Decandrious and Decagy- 
nous-flowered——Icoſandrious and Decagynous- 
flowered, (Shrubby and herbaceous. ) 137 ſeed, 


cuttings, off-ſets, &c, 
PIPER—Pepper Plant Black — 
Reticulated, or Netted-leaved—Obtuſe-leaved — 


Betele, or Oval-oblong Acute · leaved Aduncos· 
fruited of Jamaica. (Shrubby and herbaceous, ) 


By cuttings, layers, &c. 


PISCIDIA Erythrina—Erythrina, or Jamaica bog. 


weed, or Oval-leaved Piſcidia - Carthagenian 
19 W 
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Oboyal-leaved: (Shrubby.) By ſeed, layers, 


- Cuttings, &c. 


PISONIA—Prickly-ſpreading Spined, or Jamaica 
. Fringrego—Spanelels of India, (Shrubby.) By 


© Cuttings, leed, layers, &c. 


PLUMBAGO—Leadwort—Ceylon Slender-ſtalked 

Roſescous· low ered Indian, with jointed-{wel- 

ling ſtalks—Climbing-ſtalked. (Shrubby.) By 
ſeed, layers, cuttings, &.. 


PLUMERIA—Indian Red Jaſmine—Red-flowered 
— White-flowered—Obtuſe-leaved, (Shrubby.) 
By ſeed, layers, cultings,; &c, 


* POINCIANA—Barbadoes Flower Fence—Smooth- 
ſtalked—Bjjugated-leaved, with fingle ſpines 
Elegant Poinciana, with double ſpines, (Shrub- 

by.) By cuttings, ſeed, layers, Ee, TITS 


POLYANTH ES—Tuberoſe—Single-flowered-—— 


Double-flowered. (Herbaceous.) By off-ſets of 
the root, &c, 7 | 


POLY PODIUM aureum——Golden Polypodiun, or 
Hare's-foot Fern, (Herbaceous.) By off. ſets, 
lips, & c. Ot Wer is 

PORTLANDIA—Portlaudia— Great - flowered 

© ' Hexandrious-flowered, * (Shtubby.) By, ſeed, 

"emtings, et i ol 


PTERIS condata—Jamaica Fern—Linear, or Graſs- 


leaved— Several other Ipecies, (Herbaceous.) 


By off-ſets, ſlips, &c. 


CL 


RANDI A—Randia—Subinermous, or almoſt with- 


vut ſpines—Ptitkly TONES (Shrubby.),By 
' * ed ] ers, & c. N 


— — — 
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RAUVOLFIA nitida, or littering © Rauvolſa. 
(Shrubby.) By led, cuttings, =, | 


RIVINIA—Rivinia——Dwarf, wich tetrandrious 
flowers Hoary Dwarf—-Octandrious- flowered. 
(Shrubby.) By ſeed, cuttings, layers, &c. 


RONDELET! A—Rongeletia—— American Seffile- 25 
leaved—Afiatic Foot - ſtalked - leaved. e 


By cuttings, ſeed, layers, & c. 


SACCH ARUM—Sugar-Cane—Officinal. or POL 

mon, with paniculated flowers—Spiked-flowered, 
with waved leaves. (Herbaceous, of the arun- 
dinaceous or reedy tribe.) By oft-ſets, 2 


Kc. 


SALICORNIA—Glaſ-wort—Fruticole, or Shrub« 
_— Articulated, with filiform ſpikes, 


(Skrubby-fucculent) By cuttings, _ oft-ſets, 
&c, 


SAPINDUS, vr Soap-berry—Sapmarie, or C 
mon Soa -berry— Trefoliate-leaved. —— Prickly 


ſtalked, (Shrubby.) By ſzed, Wes fuckers, 
layer S, &c. 


SEN ECIO—Groundſcl-—Pſruds. China, or Baſtard 
ee ee African , Seneciq— 
- Pubigerons, or Woolly ——Poplar-leaved—Stiff.. 
leaved. (Herbaceous ind ſhrubby,). By off-ſgts, 
ſlips, cuttings, layers, ſeed, &c. 


81 DA Indian Mallow T. uetrous branched 
Shrabby-——Caplisiod flowered, (Herbageous. 1 
By cuttings, layers, &c. 


e 3 
ers; cuttings Co 
Fes "pans CO AO 'SOLANUM 
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SOLANUM—— Nightſhade——Sodom-Apple, - 01 
Apple- bea ng Shrubby Nightlhade—Mot Ay 
lein· leaved Fiery. ſpined— Buones · ayres Wedge- 
ſhaped-leaved—Oak-leaved of Peru——Rooting- 
.  Ralked—Peryvian Pinnatedyleaved. (Sbrubby 
and herbaceous.) By ſeed, cutings, flips, &c, 

— RT | | 1 5 
SOPHOR A—Sophora—Tomentoſe Silvery of Cey. 
lon, ot Silvery Colutea——HeptaphylJous, or 
Seven-leaved Biflorous, or Two-flowered, 

(Shrubby.) By cuttings, layers, ſeed, &c; 
SPONDIAS—Black' American Plum Purple-fruit- 
ed——Yellow-fruited, (Shrubby.) By ſeed, 

layers, cuttings, &, 1 N. 


STAPELIA—African Swallowewort, or Stapelia 
— Variegated, with ſpreading branches—Hairy, 
with erect branches. (Shrubby-ſucculent,) B 
cuttings, flips, layers, ſeed, &c. _ 1 


STERCULTA fztida—Stinking Sterculia, or Dirt- 
wood, with digitated or fingered leaves—Balan- 

a or Oval Entire-leaved, (Shrubby;) By 

layers, cuttings, ſeed, ſuckers, &c- 42 


SWIETENIA Mahageni, or Mahogany Tree of 
America. By ſeed, layers, &c. 


TAMARINDUS Jadicus, or Indian Tamarind Tree, 
Buy ſeed, layers, cuttings, &c. 10 
THEOBROMA— Chocolate-vut Tree—Cacgs, or 


Common Chocolate-nut, with entire leaves 
—— Tree, or Sawed · leaved 7 heobroma. By 


ſeed, &e. ; | | 1 


: \ 
" * : . . - ” 1 * 
| ; TINUS 
X . * 
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TINUS occideatalis——Weſtern, or Jamaica Bay- 


leaved Tinus. (Shrubby. ) By Ms n 
ſeed, &c. 


TOURNEFORTI AF arnyoreis——Serrinedlav 
ed—Hairy-ſtalked—— Volubilate, or Climbing- 
ſtalked—-Stinking-leaved—-Cymoſe-ſpiked 
Dwarf Seffile-leaved——Suffruticoſe, or Under- 

3 N * cuttings, 1 ſeed, 


&c. 


TR IUMFETTA—9rinnfitte—Lappula, or Tak ar- 
inated- lea ved. (Chrubby.) is cuttings, leed, 
yers, &c. 


TURNERA——T; NENT "REY (Ucker. 
n 7 ſeed, Wan 1lips, 
. 71 


URENA—Urena—China Malo. Lobited:inien- 
lar-leaved—Sinuated-palmated-leaved-—Procum- 
bent, or Trailing-ſtalked. (ro? By ſeed, 
flips, cuttings, off-ſets, &c. 


URTICA—Nettle—Snowy Chineſe Nettle—Baeci- 
ferous, or Berry-bearing Shrubby American Net- 
tle, (Herbaceous and ſhrubby.) | , BY oft-ſets, 
lips, cuttings, &c. $57 


x 


VERBESINA—Indian Hemp Agrimony—Wing- 
ed-ſtalked of Curaſſoa. n oy flips, 
off-ſets, &c. 


VINCA—Periwinkle—Roſe Periwinkle of Mada- 
scar. (Shrubby.) By cuttings, e co. 


VIXTEX — ( Chaſte Tree of 
Ceylon. By cuttings, layers, &c. 


VITIS 
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VITIS—Vine—[ndian Heart Dentated-leaved, with 


racemiferous claſpers—- Trifoliated-leaved, 
(Shrubby.) By ayers, cytiings, & x. 


VOLK AMERIA—Smooth—Prickly, (Sbmbby) 


By layers, cuttings, ſeed, &. 


WINTERANIA—7/ata4ia, or Baſtard" Cinna- 
mon .—Canella, or Wild Bitbadoes Cinnamon; 


| (Shrubby.) By feed, layers, cuttings, Kc. 
XYLOPHILLA Latifitia, or Broad-leaved Fyfe- 


philla. (Hetbaceous.) By off: ſets, ſeed, cut - 


tings, &c. 


Z AMIA Punile. or Dwarf palm. (Frondoſe- 


ſtalked.) Ey ſeed, off. ſets, &c. 


Next follows the method of propagation uſed in 
raiſing the various plants of this. collection, and 
their culture throughout the year in the hpt-houſe ; 
that as to propagation, they are raifed by ſeveral 
ways in the different forts, as by ſeed, ſuckers, 
flips, layers, cuttings, parting-roots, root-ofF-ſets, 
ide off. Lis, heads, &c, as hereaſter explained: 
and in the general culture of the plants, they muſt 


- 


all-be kept in pots, ſuited to their reſpective ſizes 


and nature of growth; ſmall pots at firſt, and ſhifted 


into larger occaſionally as they require it in their 


advanced ſtate; and the more curious and valuable 
ſorts, ſuch as the Pines, &c, mult be — 
bark-bed, conſtanily to remaia, and the other plants 
diſpoſed in di 8 ſe; and almoſt all 
diſpoſed in different parts of the houle; an | 
the ſorts muſt be continued always in the hot-houſe 
or ſtove, having a continual bark-bed heat the year 
round, with the affiſtance' of fire-heat in Winter: 
but for the particulars of the. management, ſee the 
article of their general tulture; alſo the following 


article of the methods of propagation. | "General 


 Ggg 


- 
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General Methods of Propagati on. 


WITH regard to the methods of propagating or 
raiſing the various plants of this collection, ſeveral 
ways are practiſed occaſionally in the different ſorts, 
as before obſerved, ſuch as by ſeed, ſuckers, crowns, 
lips, cuttings, layers, root-off-ſets, ſide-off-ſets, heads, 
parting-roots, &c. and all of which may be readily 
aſſi ſted by the heat of the bark-bed, &c. by plung- 
ing the pots of ſeed, cuttings, ſuckers, &c. therein; 
and the ſeaſon for performing theſe works of pro- 
-pagation, is principally in the Spring, for ſowing 
the ſeeds; alſo for any of the other methods, in 
March, April, and May, though it may alſo, in 
many caſes, be effeted in the Autumn, about Au- 
guſt and September, ſuch as in ſuckers, off-ſets, 
&c.. which ſome ſorts of plants do not furniſh of 
eligible growth for detaching and planting till the. 
Autumn ſeaſon, as in moſt of the Pine- apples, and 
ſeveral of the ſucculent tribe, and others 

Let ſeeds, however, of ſuch ſorts as can be pro- 
cured, be generally ſowed in the Spring, or as ſoon 
as they are obtained, in pots of light rich earth, and 
either plunge the pots in the bark-bed of the hot- 
Houſe, or in ſome other, under protection of glaſs. 
work, &c. for the ſeed of thoſe very tender plants 
muſt have the aſſiſtance of bottom heat; giving 
moderate waterings ; and when the young plants 
are of two or three inches growth, prick * out 
— ſmall pots, and plunge them in a bark- 
Concerning the other afore- mentioned methods of 
Propagation, ſuch as by ſuckers and off-ſets from 
the root or bottom of the plant, or from the ſides 
of the ſtem or head, &c. and by crowns on the top 
of the fruit, and ſuckers at the baſe thereof, as in 


the Pine-apple, by flips, cuttings, and layers 1 
| | e. 


—_— 
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the ſhoots or branches, '&c; and by parting, the 


roots, all the plants of this collection may be in- 


creaſe by one or other of theſe different ways, and 
ſome of them by ſeveral of the methods; and the 
whole is explained undet each claſs,” as the woody, 
ſucculent, and herbaceous tribe, as hereafter.. 

But as the Pines are generally conſidered as the 
principal of the hot-houſe plants, for the ſake of 
their fruit, and as in places the hot-houſes are 
erected principally for the culture of theſe curious 
exotics, we firſt proceed to explain the general me- 
thods of their propagation, being by ſuckers, crowns, 
&c, as below, „ pot ech, 

In the Pine- apple, the ſuckers ariſing both from 
the bottom of the plants, and at the baſe of the 


ripe fruit, and alſo the crowns on top of the apple, 


are the only methods by which the plants are pro- 
Pagated for the general ſupply; —＋ theſe uc- 
tions for propagation are commonly of a proper 
growth for this purpoſe, in Summer and Autumn, 
according as the fruit arrives to maturity; which 
when ripe, and gathered for table, the bottom 
ſuckers which ſhoot up from the root, or between 
the bottom leaves of the plants, that if then of a 


proper growth, four, five, or fix inches long, and 
| an firm at bottom, may be detached for 


planting, or permit them to remain to obtain a 
more mature growth on the mother- plant for two 
or three weeks after cutting the fruit, then flipped 
off for planting ; and as to the ſmall ſuckers and 
off-ſets emitted at the bottom of the fruit, they may 
be taken off as ſoon as it is gathered, but the crown 
at top muſt remain till the fruit is ſerved up to 
table, then, when it is to be eaten, take off the 
crown of Jeaves clean, by a 2 twiſt, and re- 
tained 22 as . grou can, -= 
come a proper fruiti ant in two years, pre 

ripe R os hood as that which produced 
it; obſerving, both of the ſuckers and crowns, * 


d. 2 —— ag Ec WW 
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as they are of x ſucculent, nature, it is proper, pre- 
vious to planting, to lay them upon a dry ſhelf, in 
the-ſhade, in the hot - houſe a few days, to heal over 
the moiſt, part at bottom before planted, teſt the 
moiſture iſſuing at that part, occaſion them to 
rot in the earth; after planting; then, having a 
quantity of rich light earth, and ſmall pots, (92s or 
48s) filled with the earth, ſet one plant in each, 
give a little water, and plunge them either in the 
bark-bed of the ſtove, or elſe under glaſſes, or in a 
horſe dung hot-bed, under frames and lights, hay- 
ing fix inches of earth, or tan, upon the dung, in 
which to plunge the pots, a 
Let the plants. have water moderately at times, 
and admit freſh air, by opening the glaſſes a little 
in warm days; they will ſtrike good root andbgi o 
freely. 0 2171's 3493022 570% go 03 Ih 
They may remain in thoſe ſmall pots till next 
Spring, and continued either in the bark-bed in 
the hot-houſe, or ſueceſſion pit, where there is 
room, or if not, in ſubſtantial hot-beds, under gar- 
den- frames and glaſſes, as aforeſaid, ſupported in a 
good heat all Winter, both by ſtrong linings of 
hot dung to the ſides of the bed, and ſhifted into a 
new bed occaſionally, aſſiſted alſo with linings 
when the heat declines, and the glaſſes covered 
with mats every. night; and in ſevere weather, lay 
dry long litter around the outſides of the frame, 
In the Spring, if the young plants have made 
good progieſe, may ſhift them about April, with 
the ball of earth about their roots, into pots of a ſize 
larger, and replunge. them in a good bark-bed, in 
the ſtove, or ſucceſſion- houſe or pit; and in next 
Autumn, in Auguſt or September, or the ſollowing 
April, ee to their advanced growth, ſhift 
them again, with balls, imo the large pots, (248 or 
16s) where they are to remain to fruit, then plung- 
ed in the bark · bed of the ſtove, or ſuccaſſion-houſe, 
till next October; and then, they commencing 
fruiting 
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fruiting, plants, muſt be femoved, in their pots, into 
the fruiting-houſe, having the bark-bed previouſly 
replenifhed with entire new tan, and when of a 
proper heat, plunge the pots of plants therein; 
managing them as in the directions for the general 
culture of the ht-houſe ; and they will produce Pine- 
apples the following Summer; and alſo a ſupply of 
young plants at the ſame time, for future propage 
tion, for the old plants, after having fruited and 
furniſhed ſuckers for further ſucceſſional increaſe, 
ate not uſed any more, but a ſucceſſion of young 
Plants raiſed annually, as above. $7? 
But as the young ſucceſſion Pine plants, both of 
the crowns' and ſuckers, that if either forced tob 
much in Winter, by over ſtrong fire heat, or 
ſtinted for want of a due warmth in the bark-bed 
about the roots, they are, in both extremes, apt te 
run to fruit in their minor ſtate the firſt year, When 
the plants are not of quarter ſize, the fruit will be 
ſmall and infignificant, which would prove a great 
diſappointment in the requiſite ſupply of ſucceſſion 
full-ſized fruiting plants ſo great care is required 
in Winter, neither to have a too ſtrong heat of fire 
particularly, nor let the plants want a good bottom 
In the bark-bed. 101; dee eee ehe 

In propagating the tree and ſhrub exotics of this 
department, either by ſuckers riſing from the root 
or ſtem, &c. or by cuttings or ſlips of the young 
ſhoots of the branches, or by layers thereof, they 
may all be planted, &c. in the Spring, in Marrh, 
April, or May, in pots of rich light earth, either 
ſingly or ſeveral cuttings, &c. together in each, if 
large pots; giving water, and plunge them in the 
bark. bed; and if the wy or cuttings, are alſo — 
vered cloſe down with hand-glaſſes; it will forward 
their rooting more effectual and expeditious ; g- 
ing „xd [neceſſary waterings in general _ 
quired; and when they are properly rooted, 


have ſhot at top, may be tranſplanted in ore 
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or Spring following into ſeparate pots, plunging 
gn t 3 till her Arie e * 
The propagation of the ſucculent tribe, being 
bath by ſeed, ſowed in the manner already directed, 
and by ſuckers from the bottom, cuttings or ſlips of 
the ſtalks, branches, or heads, ſide-off-ſets, ſhoots 
from the root, head, ſtem, &c. and ſome furniſh- 
ing no ſuckers, ſlips, off-ſets, or any ſtalk, branches, 
or ſhoots, for cuttings, are propagated ſometimes by 
Cuttings of the fleſhy leaves, or root, or by vivipa- 
rous, or childing young plants ſucceeding the 
flowers, as in the Childing Aloe, cc. 
Thus, in this fingular tribe of plants, the me- 
thods of propagation are various, according to their 
nature of growth; the ſuckers, ſlips, &c. may be ta- 
ken off either in Spring, Summer, or Autumn, when 
they are of a proper growth, according to the nature 
of growth of the reſpeRive. parent plants; detach-. 
ing the bottom one with as much root part as poſſible, 
and if they are very ſucculent at bottom, lay them to 
ary and heal over, as explained below, then planted 
in ſeparate pots of light. ſoil ; and as to cuttings 
and ſlips of- the ſtalks, branches, heads, &c. al 
hde-off-ſet ſhoots,” from any part, may be cut or 
| flipped off almoſt any time in the advanced ſeaſon 
of the Spring, or in Summer, lay them upon a 
ſhelf, &c. in the ſhade a few days or a week, till 
the wound made at bottom, by ſeparating from the 
mother-plant be healed over, which is a neceſſary 
precaution in very ſucculent plants, before planting 
the: ſuckers, cuttings, &c, otherwiſe. the moiſture 
thereof flowing at the- wounded part will be apt to 
rot them in the earth, but being prepared as above, 
plant them in ſmall pots of light ſandy earth; give 
a very moderate watering; and plunge them in the 
bark-bed of the ſtove, or in the ſucceſſion Pine 
houſe or bark-pit.;- and by the heat of which they 
will emit roots freely in a ſhort tine. 


But 
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But ſometimes, in default of other means, ſome 


kinds of thick-leaved ſucculents are propagated by 


planting cuttings of their fleſhy leaves, or pieces of 
the thick horizontal roots; and in ſuch, as the 


Childing Aloe, which rarely produce ſuckers, ' 


or afford any means of. cuttings, &c, but produce. 
many young perfect plants, formed on the flower- 
branches after they flower, and which being planted 


will grow; though as this kind of Aloe never 


flowers till many years old, its propagation by this 
method can only be effected when it flowers, 


which renders this ſpecies ſcarce, and which fort, 


although introduced here among the ſtove plant 
will alſo ſucceed tolerably among the de 
exotics, a e 3 
And as to the propagation of the herbaceous pe- 
rennials in this collection, it, belides the method by 
ſeed, before directed, is effected by parting the 
roots, ſide· off · ſet ſhoots, ſuckers, or {lips from the 
root and heads, &c, and which may be performed 
either in Spring or Autumn, or any time belore or 
after the plants ſhoot up to flalk, or in any other 


adyanced growth, eſpecially for parting or dividing | 


the roots of ſuch as admit of that method; or alſo 
towards the Autumn ſeaſon, when the plants which 


| afford the off ſets, ſuckers, or flips, &c. furniſh 


them of proper growth for taking off and planting ; 
let r Dn ſlipped, both thoſe in parting 


| the roots, and of the ſuckers, lips, fide-off-lets, or 
| beads, &c. be planted in 700 of good carth, and 


- 


give water, * if then ditectly plunged in the 
bark - bed, .the heat thereof wit promote heir rot- 


ing very ditious and effectual. ey” 

Ta the different ropagations, when the plants, 
either ſesdlings, ſuckers, Kc, are advanced in 
growth, jranlplant them joto larger Note, as dir 
ed under the following K of gen al culture, 2 
they mull alas be zelained in pots; and manager 
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as in the following general directions for the ma- 
nagement of kot-houſe and various plants. 


— 


General Management of the Hot-houſe, and the various 


Plants, in Winter, Spring, Summer, and Autumn. 


ALL hot-houfe or ſtove plants, according as ob- 
tained, muſt be planted in pots, and always retained 
therein, as formerly ſuggeſted, in order for being 
arranged in the different parts of the houſe as re- 
quired, and to be always continued in this depart- 
ment ; having proper earth, or compoſt, ſuited to 
the nature of the different plants, as explained be- 
low, and proper: ſized pots, ſmaller or larger, ac- 
cording as the plants are in growth, generally, 
however, but ſmall at firſt, (328 or 485) in ſmall 
plants, and as they increaſe in volume, ſhift them 
into larger pots, in proportion, as hereafter directed; 
and all the plants in their pots to be conſtantly in 
the hot-houſe, &c. aſſiſted by bark-bed heat all the 
year, eee, the general hot-houſe for Pines and 
à collection of other exotics; and the aid alſo of fire- 
heat from October till April or May, ſufficient to 
warm the internal air of the houſe, to a degree of 
heat equal to that of the hot countries in which the 
plants naturally grow, and this temperature of heat 
muſt be maintained equally at all ſeaſons of the 

ear, which is effected abundantly by the bark. bed 
| boar only in the Summer ſeaſon, but in Winter 
requires both the aſfiſtance of bark and fire-heat 
to _ a proper temperature for the preſervation 
and fucceſsful growth of this claſs of plants; hav- 
ing, as a more certain guide to regulate the heat, a 
proper hot-houſe thermometer, which may be had 
af the mathematical inſtrument- makers, and having 

the degrees of heat marked thereon, and a 1 
= | pirit 
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ſpirit contained in a glaſs tube, which xiſes by the 


warmth of the internal air, and this bein kept to a 
temperature to raiſe the ſpirit to the ſtandard mark, 


Ananas, or Pine-apple, is the proper heat for hot- 
houſe plants in general, or within five or ten de- 
grees over or under. See the culture farther on. ; 
But firſt to exhibit ſome general hints reſpecting 


the proper ſoil and method of planting the various 
ſtove plants, obſerve as below. 


That for planting the different hot-houſe plants 
occaſionally as required, or for ſhifting into larger 
pots of freſh * be careful to have a ſupply of 
proper mould, or compoſt, ready prepared in a heap 

r.this purpoſe ; that, for the Pines, and almoſt all 
the woody and herbaceous plants, any good, light, 
rich earth from the quarters of the kitchen garden 
will prove very ſucceſsful, or a compoſt of rich, 
light garden earth, light mellow loam, and a quan- 
tity of rotten dung, all well blended together for 
ſome months in an expoſure open to the ſun and 


free air, and ſometimes turned over, will be very 


effectual; though may have two or three different 
ſimilar compoſts, formed of a lighter and ſtronger 


ſubſtance, to ſuit different plants more equally z 
but for the ſucculent tribe, have a compoſition of 
a hight dry ſubſtances, as any light ſandy earth, or 


light, dry, poor garden mould, and ſandy, or fifted 


rubbiſhy ſoil mixed together, for theſe ſorts being 


naturally very replete. with moiſture, a too rich or 


moiſt earth, would be apt to occaſion ſome ſorts to 


rot, eſpecially when firſt planted. 
In — the different kinds of hot - houſe 


ants, having the pots ready, place pieces of tile 


or oyſter- hell over the bottom holes, as obſerved 
in the green-houſe kinds, &c. then put in ſome 


earth ; and in ſuch of the plants as can be tranſ- 
anted from other ſmaller pots, with the balls of 
earth about their roots, ſhould have it done with 


om: and | anſplanted with balls, as ſhall . 
Care ; _ in others tr ip 1 87 be 


- 
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be convenient, placing the mn uprightly in the 
new pots intended, and fill up round the roots 
with more earth to the top of the pot, and give 
direQly a little water to ſettle the earth cloſe, and 
romote their more ſpeedy rooting afreſh ; or, in 
planting ſmall-rooted plants, without balls of earth 
about the roots, may previouſly fill the pots with 
proper earth, and then open ſmall apertures in 
the earth for the inſertion of the plant, placing it 
therein, and cloſe the earth well about the root, and 
give ſome water, as above; then it will be of much 
advantage to plunge the pots into the bark-bed, for 
the heat of which to forward their freſh rooting. 
Every Autumn, in September or October, for 
the reception of the Pines and other curious kinds, 
and to ſupport a conſtant heat, the bark-pit in the 
hot-houſe, &c. muſt be ſupplied with a full quan- 
tity of entire new tanner's bark from the tan-yards, 
procuring that which is freſh, and of the middle ſize, 
not too ſmall and earthy, it is fold by the buſhel ; 
and when obtained, if it is very wet, as is ſome. 
times the caſe when freſh out of the tan-vats, ſpread 
it abroad, or in little ridges, in the ſun and air to 
dry, then throw if together to promote the neceſ- 
ſary fermentation, and then bring it into the hot- 
houſe, obſerving previouſly to have the old tan of 
the bark-bed ſcreened, to ſave what is good, and 
let all the ſmall earthy parts which paſs through 
the ſcreen be carried out; then bring in the new 
tan, filling up the pit ſome inches above the top, 
to allow for ſettling, at the ſame time let the old 
and new be forked up together, and when of a 
proper degree of heat, let the pots of plants intend- 
ed 1 plunged therein; and the bark-bed thus 
made, it, with the addition of a ſmall portion of 
new once or twice at three or four months interval, 
forking up the old and new together, will retain a 


proper heat till next Autumn. 


Obſerve, 


Wy 7 A KA. ** 
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Obſerve, the Pine plants muſt in general be 
en into the bark-bed; and for the main or 


fruiting Pine ſtove, always every Autumn, in Octo- 


ber, have a general ſupply of large two-years-old 


Plants, called fruiting plants, for 2 next 


year's fruit, being previouſly raiſed either in the 
ſame department, or in the ſucceſſion-houſe, or a 
glaſs bark-pit, if any, and which having been 
tranſplanted in April or Auguſt, with the balls 
of earth, into the large pots, (24s or 16s) in which 


they are to fruit, ſhould be placed in the fruiting» 


houſe in October; being careful in plunging the 
pots in the bark-bed, both the old and young 
plants, to arrange the taller plants in the back lines, 
the others in gradual order of height to the loweſt 
in the front; obſerving, if the tan or bark-bed ap- 
pears of a very ſtrong or burning heat, only plunge 
the pots a little way at firſt, and in a week or fort- 
night after, when the heat is moderate, plungs 
them to their rims; at the ſame time may plunge the 

ots of ſome other curious plants, either in the bark» 

d in the Pine-houſe, if room without crowding 
the Pines, or in that of any detached or ſeparate 
ſtove, deſigned for the ſeparate culture of a col - 
lection of exotics diſtin from the Pines, which, 
in particular, muſt always have the benefit of that 
peculiar kindly warmth of the bark- bed heat imme- 
diately about their roots, by being plunged con- 
tinually therein, as without this very beneficial 
aid, they will neither ſupport a proſperous growth, 
nor produce the Pine-apples in tolerable perfection 

P W P 

of ſize: the collection of ſucculent plants may be 
depoſited upon the ſhelves, tops of the flues, bark- 

it wall, or where convenient, unleſs required to 
forward the growth of any particular forts, when, 
may plunge them in the bark-bed, or alſo when any 
ſort is new planted, ſhifted or tranſplanted into 


larger pots, &c. 
H h 2 The 
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The different plants, thus arranged in the hot. 
Houfe, are moſtly always to remain Winter and 
Summer, as we formerly obſerved; admitting freſh 
air occaſionally, and give neceſſary waterings, and 
the heat of the bark-bed mult be ſupported con- 
ſtantly in a regular temperature at all ſeaſons the 
year round, and fires made every evening in Win- 
ter, from October till April or May, none being 
required all Summer till after Michaelmas; and the 
bark-bed will eaſily maintain a proper heat for a 
twelve-month, by the aſſiſtance of forking it up 
from the bottom every three or four months, and 
with the addition of about one third of new tan in 
the Spring, working the old and new together, all 
of which renewing the heat each time, by cauſing 
a freſh fermentation, and by the additional new 
bark in Spring, will carry the bed on in a good 
heat until next Autumn, then the bed muſt be 
wholly renewed with a ſupply of new tan again in 
Ottober, (See the Autumn c—_— And every 
October begin to make the fixes for the Winter, to 
aſſiſt the bark - bed heat all that ſeaſon in ſupporting 
the requiſite temperature of heat in the internal air, 
before explained: or in dry ſtoves where no bark bed 
is uſed, muſt ſupport the heat entirely by fire only. 


by 


WrnTteznr Cor run. 


All Winter, from about the middle or latter end 
of October, fires muſt be made every evening about 
ſun-ſet, and ſupported . e till nine or ten 
at night, ſo as to heat the flues ſufficiently to warm 
the internal air in a proper temperature all night; 
as io the fuel for this putpoſe, it may either be coal, 
cinders, wood, peat, or turf, as che ſituation affords 
in the moſt abundant and cheapeſt manner, or can 
be the moſt eaſily obtained; but I would prefer 


coal, or coal-cinders, as the beſt, as either of which 
make 
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make the moſt ſteady and durable fires, producing 
a more regular heat, and require leaſt attendance, 
but in this every one will ſuit his convenience; be- 
ing always careful in making the fires, to obſerve due 
moderation, never to make the fires too violent, 
but ſufficiently ſtrong to heat the flues, to warm the 
air within the houſe to a proper temperature to raiſe 
the ſpirit of the thermometer to the ſtandard mark 
for ſtove or Pine-apple heat, commonly marked Ana- 
nas, as before obſerved, not exceeding five or ten 
degrees over or under by fire-heat, though the ſun 
will ſometimes raiſe it much higher, which can be 
eaſily regulated by admitting air in ſuch weather; 
the fires will alſo ſometimes be required in the day 
in ſevere froſty weather, or occaſionally in very cold, 
raw, foggy mornings, or very wet weather, to expel 
and reſiſt the effects of the damp; however, in hard 
froſts make a moderate fire alſo in the morning; 
and if the froſt is exceſſhive ſevere, and the weather 
cloudy, or no ſun- ſhine, continue a gentle fire all 
day long ; always keeping an eye to the thermome- 
ter, as an aſſi ſtant direction in regulating the inter- 
nal heat; but in fine open weather no fires are 
required on days, except a little in the morning, 
occaſionally to expel the damps, aforeſaid, and juſt 
to revive the heat of the internal air, if found much 
* declined, a | 
Thus continue the fires all Winter till the middle 
or end of April, or beginning of May, in modera- 
tion according as the warmth of the ſeaſon is leſs or 
more advanced; and in May leave, off the fires 
entirely for the Summer. . 
Freſh air ſhould be occaſionally admitted into 
the hot-houſe both in Winter and- Summer, but 
conſiderably leſs in Winter, and with greater pre- 
caution ; obſerve in the Winter ſeaſon to give ais 
only in calm, fine, ſunny days, about from nine, ten, 
oreleven, to one, two, or three o'clock, while the 
Tan has conſiderble power, ſliding ſome of the glaſſes a 
n T* "Hb g = © n 
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little open at top or front, as ſhall ſeem moſt conve- 
nient, being careful not to admit air too freely in 
this ſeaſon, ſo as to lower the thermometer below 
the poet ſtandard of heat, and only when the 
Jun ſhines warm, and the weather calm and mild; 
but according as the warmth of the day increaſes, 
and alſo as the warm ſeaſon of Spring; &c. advances, 
give a larger admiſſion of air in proportion; being 
careful according as the warmth of the day or 
power of the ſun declines, to leſſen the portion of 
air, by ſhutting the glaſſes more or leſs, or wholly, 
in due time, and always ſhut all cloſe when the 
air changes cold or cloudy ; but in the heat of Sum- 
mer ſhould have a conſiderable admiſſion of air 
every hot ſunny day, by drawing open every other 
glaſs both in front and top of ſome conſiderable 
width, beginning about eight, nine, or ten o'clock 
in the morning, till four, five, or fix in the evening, 
opening them more or leſs as the heat of the day 
increaſes, and ſhut again by degrees as the power 
of the ſun decreaſes, 
Waterings will be required moderately, at all 
ſeaſons, about once or twice every week or ten days 
in Winter, and fometimes twice or thrice in 
that time in. Summer, the Pines, and moſt other 
herbaceous exotics, and all the woody kinds of 
plants will require water frequently ; but the ſuc- 
culents not ſo often, and always very moderate, for 
theſe forts naturally abounding with humidity, much 
water would rot them; let foft water, or that which 
has been expoſed to the open air, in ponds, ciſterns, 
&c. be prepared. for watering the Pines in Winter; 
obſerving to give the water principally to the earth 
in the pots, and let as little as poſſible fall into the 
heart of the plants, ſo ſhould either water with a long- 
ſpouted pot, without the rofe, having the ſpout in 
iſtinct joints, to lengthen at pleaſure, or have a tin 
pipe or tube, in two or three ſeparate joints, to join 


together, ſo as to lengthen occaſionally at pleaſure * 
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firſt joint having a funnel fixed at one end, and by 
pouring the water out of a ſmall watering-pot into 
the funnel: of the pipe, may conduct the water to 
the pots of any of the plants, in the middle of the 
bark-bed, without . wetting the leaves, head, or 
heart of the plants in the leaſt, more than intended; 
obſerving to perform the waterings when neceſlary, 
moſtly in ſunny days, principally in a forenoon, 
in the Winter and Spring, and never much at a 
time, and in the heat of Summer, water either in a 
morning before nine, or in the afternoon about 
four or five o'clock. 

About Chriſtmas, or fome time in January, &c, ex- 
amine the ſtate of the bark-beds in all the ſtove de- 

artments ; if the heat be conſiderably decreaſed, the 
bark ſhould be forked over to renew the fermenta- 
tion, eſpecially in pineries, to forward the fruiting 
Pines in a free growth, that they may ſhew fruit 
in due time in the Spring; ſo taking up all the pots 
of plants out of the bark-bed, placing them to one 
ſide, and directly with a bark-fork open a wide 
trench at one end of the bark-bed, and carry the 
bark thereof to the other end, laying it in the walk 
or alley, to fill up at laſt; then fork the bed up 
clean to the bottom, breaking all large lumps, and 
mix and blend the parts well together, and thus 
continue to the end, where fill up the laſt opening 
with the bark taken out of the firſt, and immedi- 
ately replunge all the pots in the order as before, 

'By thus reviving the heat of the bark, it will 
continue the Pine plants in a lively ſtate, and 
33 inſets, which often attack the Pines in a 

inted growth; for.the bed will thus ſoon com- 
mence a freſh fermentation, and continue an agree- 
able growing heat till April, then will require an 
additional ſupply of new tan, and new-forking 
over the whole to the bottom ; and the young plants 
will require ſhifting into larger pots, as below. 


SPRING 


— 
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SPRING CULTURE, 


In the Spring, about April, the bark-bed will 
require an augmentation or ſupply of new tan, and 
the whole forked over together, which will renew 
the heat afreſh in a greater degree, and continue 
it eligible for the Summer ſeaſon, and this opera- 
tion ſhould be practiſed in Pine-houſes, both in the 
main, or fruiting pinery, wherein the fruiting Pine 
plants are placed which are to furniſh the ſame 

ear's fruit, that the revived heat may forward 
the infant fruit eligibly in their firſt growth ; and 
alſo in the ſucceſſion Pine-houſes, glaſs-pits, &c. 
and all other hot-houſe departments in which bark- 
beds are required. See as hereafter, - | 

Alſo, in April, &c. at the time of giving the 


bark-bed its Spring augmentation of ſome new tan, 


and forking up, is the proper ſeaſon for ſhifting the 
young Pine plants, and ſuch other plants as require 
it, into larger pots, and to apply an additional por- 
tion of freſh earth; remarking, however, the fruit- 
ing Pine plants now ſhewing fruit for this year's 
ef are not to be ſhifted, only have the 

ark-bed heat augmented, the plants having been 
tranſplanted into their proper fruiting pots laſt year, 
and muſt not be ſhifted again, eſpecially when in 
fruit; ſo only the young ſucceſſional plants of the 
laſt year, or a year or two old are to be ſhifted now ; 
and it ſhould alſo be contrived, that both the re- 


newal of the heat of the bark-bed, and the ſhift- 


ing the ſucceſſional Pine plants, &c, ſhould be ef- 
fected at the ſame time, that the new-ſhifted plants 
may have the benefit of the freſh heat to ſet them 
agoing at firſt, which is of conſiderable importance. 

Proceeding therefore to the ſhifting at the proper 
ſeaſon, any time in April, and having the new 


Pots, and freſh carth brought ready into the hot- 


houſe, 
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houſe, &c, take up all pots of plants, and taking 
them one and one, turn the plant out of its preſent 
pot with the whole ball of earth about the roots entire, 
and if any very thickly matted, or mouldy roots or 
fibres on the outſide of the ball, trim them off clean 
with a ſharp knife, and having ſome freſh earth in 
the bottom of the larger pot, place the plant with 
its ball entire therein, fillup with more earth around 
the ball an inch over the top, giving directly a 
moderate watering, and thus proceed till all is 
finiſhed ; only obſerving, if any plant is very weakly 
or of a ſickly growth, either by infirmity or ver- 
min, it is adviſeable to ſhake the plant out of the 
ball of old earth, trim away the wern-out fibres 
near to the main ſtock, and clean the leaves of 
the plant, or waſh it well in water, then plant it 
in a pot of entire new earth, and water it; and, 
having ſhifted the whole, they ſhould be directly 
replunged again in the bark-bed as ſoon as ready. 
Therefore, as before obſerved, that juſt at this 
time of ſhifting the Pines and other plants of the 
bark-bed into larger pots, &c. let the bark-bed 
have the Spring augmentation of an additional por- 
tion of ſome new tan, and forking over to renew 
the heat brifkly, both to ſet the plants off at firſt 
when new ſhifted, in a free growth, and that the 
bed may be able to ſupport a proper heat all Sum- 

mer; and the method is as follows: | 
Provide for this purpoſe, in due time, a quantity 
of new tanner's bark equal to about one third part 
of what the bark-pit ou the ſtove will contain, and 
then taking up all the pots of Pines, &c. out of the 
bark-bed, let fome of the old worn-out bark at 
top and ſides, that is become of an earthy nature, 
be removed away, ſufficient to admit of the new 
ſupply, which then bring in, add it upon the top 
of the remaining old bark in the bed, filling up the 
pit therewith ; this done, then let the new and old 
e forked up together, as before obſerved, and then 
= directly, 
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directly, as ſoon as the young Pine plants, &c. are 
ſhifted, as above adviſed, plunge the pots again in 
their proper order ; generally placing any fickly or 
diſeaſed plants by themſelves. 

The ſame work, as above, of the Spring aug- 
mentation of the bark-bed, ſhifting the young 
Pines, &c. into larger pots, ſhould be practiſed an- 
nually at the above time, both in the main hot-houſe 
or ſtove, and in the ſucceſſion-houſe or bark-pit, 
&c. as far as the plants require ſhifting ; but never, 
however, omit renewing the bark- bed heat in gene- 
ral at this ſeaſon, by the methods juſt directed. 

At the ſame ſeaſon of Spring, the work of ſhifting 
all ſuch plants that ſhall occaſionally require larger 
pots may now be performed, generally removing them 
with the balls of earth about their roots, and if the 
roots and fibres are much matted, or mouldy round 
the outſide of the ball, trim.them off, together with 
a little of the old earth, and replant them in the 
larger pots, with freſh mould, and give water, and 
where room in the bark-bed, may plunge them in 
to promote their expeditious rooting afreſh in the 
new earth, &c, 

Thus, after the Spring-renewing of the bark- 
bed and ſhifting the plants into larger pots, be care- 
ful to ſupply them with proper waterings, and 
admiſſion of freſh air, and continue the fires every 
evening while the cold weather prevails, till the 
beginning or middle of May, &c. and when the 
warm ſeaſon commences, then leave off fires for the 
Summer; let the waterings be frequently repeated 
in warm weather to the Pines and moſt of the 
other plants of the ſtove, &c. never leſs than once 
a week, and ſometimes twice, or as you ſhall ob- 
ſerve the earth in the pots to be more or leſs dry, 
ſo in proportion be careful to water accordingly, 
ſufficient to preſerve the earth always moderately 
moiſt, except the ſucculents, which, although they 


muſt alſo have occaſional. waterings, it ſhould al- 
| | | ways 
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ways be more moderate than the other plants; and' 
as to freſh air, admit it moderately every fine ſunny. 


F. . 

| in „ele ne in March, April, &c. may 
propagate the different kinds of hot-houſe or ſtove 
plants, by one or other of the methods before- 
mentioned, under the article of propagation; either 
by ſeed of ſuch as can be obtained, ſowed in March, 


April, or May, or by cuttings, flips, off-ſets, and 


layers, alſo by ſuckers, crowns, or heads, &c. of 
ſuch plants as afford them at this ſeaſon ; planting 
them in pots, and which, in the ſuckers, cuttings, 


ſide-off-ſet ſhoots, or flips of ſhoots, ſtalks or 


branches, heads, &c. may be plunged in the bark- 


bed to forward their rooting, eſpecially cuttings and 


other unrooted po and if alſo covered down 
with a hand-gla | 
more expeditious and ſucceſs fully. | 1 


SUMMER CULTURE, 


Having renewed the bark-bed in April, or begin- 
ning of May, and ſhifted the Pines and other plants 
requiring it, the bed will ſupport the heat properly 

all Summer till Auguſt, and the plants to remain 
generally till Autumn without any other culturd 
than giving freſh air and requiſite waterings. 

In the 2 of Summer admit a large ſupply of 
freſh air daily, in all funny calm days, by opening 
ſome of the "4 
or ten o'clock in the morning, according to the 
power of the ſun, moderately at firſt, and as the 
heat of the day increaſes auginent the admiſſion of 
free air by ſliding open the glaſſes more in propor- 

tion till the heat of the day is over, keep an eye 
occaſionally to the thermometer, which ſhould have 
the tube containing the ſpirit turned from the ſun, 
that it may only be affected by the internal air = 

ce 


* 


„it will promote their rovting 


ſhes at top and front about eight, nine, - 
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the houſe; and as the heat of the day declines 


ſhut the | "_ cloſer by degrees, and by five in the 


evening 
and changes coldiſh towards afternoon or evening, 


Waterings ſhould be alſo well attended to all 


Summer, the Pines will require it at leaſt once a 
week, and in very hot ſunny weather, twice a 
week at leaſt will be requiſite, or probably oftener 
if the earth in the pots dries very faſt ; being, how- 
ever, while the Pine fruit of the ſeaſon are advanc- 
ing in growth, careful to give proper ſupplies of 
moiſture to increaſe their magnitude, but when full 

grown, and begin to ripen, let the water to ſuch plants 
be leſs frequent and moderate, as much moiſture 
would diminiſh the natural high flavour of this fine 
fruit; continuing the waterings to all the other 


plants in. the houſe, but the moſt abundantly to the. 


woody kinds, two or three times a week ſometimes, 
keeping the earth always moderately moiſt ; but as 
to the ſucculent kinds, they require leſs waterings 
than any other forts; they, however, muſt have pro- 
per refreſhments of water in moderate ſupplies, ac- 
cording as the earth in the pots dry conſiderably. 


And any plants of the hot-houſe, aſſuming a weak 


ſickly growth, the ſhifting into new earth, and Jar- 


ger pots, if required, may prove of eminent ſervice 


in recovering them, and it may ftill be done in 


Summer, removing them with the ball of earth to 


the roots, as directed in the work of Spring, 

If any plants are foul with filth or inſects, let 
them be carefully cleaned 40 waſhing the large - 
leaved kinds, particularly the leaves, with a ſponge, 
&c. dipped in water, to clear them of the foulnels ; 
but if attacked with ſmall vermin, have water 
ſtrongly impregnated with ſtalks or duſt of tobacco 
ſteeped, and with which waſh the leaves, &c. 
or alſo by fumigating the infected plants with the 


fume or ſmoke of burning tobacco; and by theſe 


methods let the Pines when attacked or ä 
* R 


ut all cloſe, or ſooner if the air clouds 
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with the _inſeRy, diſorder he cleared as well as poſ- 


ſible, or any of the young Pines rendered very 


weak or ſickly with vermin, may be ſhifted into 


new earth, or fumigated as above; the fumigation 
being. with tobacco, is effected by means of fumi. 


gating bellaws, having a tube, filled with. burning | 


tobacco, fixed on the noſſel, the tobacco tube having 
a pipe at the extreme end, and by working the 
bellows, pointed to the infected. part, throws out 
a ſtrong ſtream of tobacco fume, Which will greatly 
annoy and diminiſh the inſects; and this may by 
practiſed occaſionally to any plants attacked with 
anſefs,. ./,, els 40) 56; ves a 
Any time in Summer. may propagate ſucculent 
plants by : ſuckers, ſlips, cuttings, &c. as in the 
Spring, and in the general work of propagation ; allo 
occaſionally of the woody kinds, and likewiſe of 
the Pines of ſuch as afford ſuckers and crowns, 
See the Autumn work, and methods of propagating 
the hot-houſe plants. gy 50 iwen 


Ab rund Current. 


In the Autumn, commencing from the beginniag 7 


of Auguſt till October, let the care of waterings 
and air be continued, and alſo may propagate by 
ſuckers, flips, cuttings, and crowns, as hereaffer. 


The bark-beds! will maintain a proper heat till 


about the beginning or middle of Auguſt, when it 
will be proper to renew the heat for the finaltor 
laſt time, till the general annual rene wal in October; 
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But in Auguſt, at the fame time of the final re- 
newing the heat of the old bark-bed, the ſucceſſion 
fruiting Pine plants, or thoſe artived to a'proper 
fize for removing into the fruiting-houſe, ot to be 
managed as fruiting plants'to produce the next 
or fruit, may, ſuch as require it, if not done 
n Spring, be ſhifted into the larger fruiting pots, 
(24s or 16s) in which they ate to remain to fruit, 
ler them be removed with the whole ball of earth 
about the roots, into the new pot:, in the manner as 
directed in the Spring-ſhifting, and fill vp” around 
the ball with frefh earth, bringing it an inch or 
more over the top thereof ; give water directly, and 
having prepared the bark. bed by forking up, or alſo 
| previouſly adding ſome new tan, if it ſhall feem ne- 
| reſfary by the heat being conſiderably decreaſed, ſo 
forking up the new and old together, and immedi- 
_ utely piunge the pots to their rims, and thus to 
remain till October, when an entire new bark-bed 
muſt be prepared, and the pots of fruiting plants 
removed therein; alſo, at the ſame time, the bark- 
beds in general muſt be wholly: renewed for the 
ſucce ſſion Pines, &c. 
Alſo at this time (Auguſt) may ſhift any of the ſuc- 
culents, &c. of the hot-houſe, that may require it, 
into larger pots; continue giving moderate water · 
ings and fre ſi air, but as the cold in Autumn com- 
mences and increaſes, let both the watorings and 
rtion of air be moderate in proportion. 
In the Autumn ſealon, in Auguſt or September, 
c. may propagate by ſuckers, flips, and fide-ofF- 
ſvis of ſuch plants as are then furniſhed therewith, 
ſuch as the ſuckers of the Pine-apple plants, and 
crowns of the fruit, and ſmall fuckers at the baſe 
thereof, alſo the ſuckers iſſuing from the root of 
ſecculent plants, &c, ſide · off. let ſhoots from the 
ſtems or head thereof; in all of which laying thoſe 
of the Pines and other ſucculent kinds to dry the 
' ._-, Moiſt part at bottom, then planted in pots and 
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plunged in a bark-bed or other hot-bed, under glaſ- 
* &c.— See the method of propagation fur the hot» 
* collection of plants. 

October muſt prepare to make a general re- 
newal of all the bark+bets in every hot-houle de- 
partment, by ſcreening the old tan to ſeparate and 
remove the walte carthy bark from the greater, the 
latter remaining, and the pit then filled up wholly 
with new bark from the tanners, working both the 
new and old together, thus forming a new bed at. 
this ſeaſon in order tu ſupport a ſubſtantial, hit all 
Winter, and to continue till this time twelve» 
month; ablerving, at this time. (October) of renews 
ing the bark; beds, the Pines, and all gther planks 
uſually | plunged Gogh: arg. to be e in 
this ne w- formed bed, in their a de u. ate, io 1c. 
main for the 2 year, bat 7 the e s 

tants, which are to proc uce bags years fru, 
and in ſuccæſſion punis in their differ rent 


| 2 of e 


- At, this ſeafon alſo, when! the bark beg i is renewed 
in the main Pinæry, or fruiuing P jeg hoſt d 10 the 


beginning, middle, or 3 eng of 


malt of 4his year's Huit ave gathered, Al U Gecko he of t 
fruiting. Pines 28 have been . — y railed the 
forwarded, 40.4 fruiting ' ſtate in Iucceſſion-houleg, 


bark - pitg, &. ſhould, now, as ſoon, as, the; bark» 


bed is of a proher heat, be removed jnto the, fruit 
houſe, in heir large pots, in which they wers 
iy planted in April = ſt Auguſt, and 7emain- 


ing in the ſaid pots, are to be plunged in the þark- 


bed agreeable to their order of growth, the talleſt 

nts. behind, lowering regularly to the ſmalleſt 

in the front line, and at moderate diſtances, fo 1 
W 


the leaves 5 different plants may not cro 


| 12 ement of the hot- 
Fund js 0 he bg: the ou 


AN this, ihe 
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as already exhibited in the different ſeaſons of the 


year. 4 


= 


Further Obſervations. © 
TIL TS 


As we formerly obſerved, that where there is the 
convenience of a common Pine-apple ſtove or hot- 
houle, may forward many curious hardy fruits, 
flowers, and eſculent plants to early perfection. 
As to fruits, may, by planting ſome grape-vines 
along the outſide of the front, at three feet and A 
half. afunder, and the ſtem of each introduced 
through a hole, at two or three feet from the ground, 
and trained up the infide by the front, and under 
the inclined glaſſes, always to remain, and trained 
in the order as fully explained in the firſt volume, 
under the article forcing early fruit; they will with- 
out any other trouble than common pruning and 
nailing up, produce fine grapes in June and Jaly, 
two or three months betore the natural ſeaſon; 
though the hot-houſe heat is rather too great for 
other fruit trees; however, may have ſome dwarf 
Peaches, Apricois, Duke Cherries, &c. in pots, 
and introduce them in the pots in the end of Janu- 
ary, or beginning or middle of February to take 
their chance, where being placed towards the front, 
they will probably produce a few early fruit; and 
may have pots of Scarlet Strawbernes introduced 
in January, February, and March, to ſucceed one 
another, placing them near the front and top glaſſes, 
they will ſucceed extremely well, and produce fine 
early fruit till the Spring, and till ſucceeded by 
 Uhe'natu;al-ground Strawberries, OY 
But as t6 flowers, may forward many ſorts: to an 
early bloom in the hot-houſes by having them in 
pots, ſuch as Roſes, * Hypericums, Pinks, 
or any other defirable flow ri 


hg ſhrubs and curious 
flowering 
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flowering perennials that may be required, alſo 
any choice annuals, as Balſams, Ten-week Stocks, 
Chineſe Holyhock, Ice-Plant, Double Stramoniums, 
or any other both of the tender and hardy tribe of 
annuals, that may be required early in flower, fow-. 
ing the ſeeds in pots, and plunge them in the bark - 
bed: may alſo plant any ſorts of bulbous and tu- 
berous-rooted flowers in pots or boxes, in Autumn, 
Winter, or early in Spring, to place in the hot- 
houſe to Have a r bloom, ſuch as Hyacinths, 
Narciſſuſes, Dwarf Tulips, Anemones, Ranuncu- 
luſes, &c. and being admitted into the hot-houſe 
in December, January, February, &c. they will 
flower early in good perfection; or large bulbous 
roots of 'Hyatinths, Nareiſſuſes, Dwarf Tulips, Jon- 
quils, &c/ being placed upon water-glaſſes, as ex- 
plained under the article bu/bows and tuberoxs-rooted 
flowers, ande placed upon the ſhelves in the hot? 
houſe, in Winter 3 in pring, 22 

laſſes, giving proper ſupplies of Treſh water, 
they will blow — arid beautiful, $35 Wh 
Or any green-houſe exotics,: required early in 
flower, may alſo be forwarded in the ſtove, &c. 
ſuch as Oranges, Lemons, or any other defirable 
kinds, removing them ity their pots into the het- 
houſe in the end of January, or in February, 
March, &c. giving water, and they will flower at 
an early ſeaſon in good perfection 
And as to eſculent plants of the kitchen garden, 
may in the hot-houfe raiſe ſeveral forts to great per- 
fection at an early ſeaſon; ſuch particularty'-as 
Kidney: Beans, Small- ſallading, Cucumbers, &. 
ſowing them in pots or boxes of light rich earth 
in January or February, aud they will ſucceed. 
Jo have Kidney Beans, let them be the Speckled” 
or White Dwarf, plant three or four in each large 
pot an inch deep, or if in long narrow boxes, 
trough- faſhion, a yard or more long, plant a dou-- 
ble row along the middle, placing the pots or 22 
elther 
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either along upon the top of the wall of the bark - 
bed, or where convenient; having ſome alſo planted 
in ſmall pots, three in each, à fortnight after, and 
ſtowed any where between the large pols, 10 be 
advancing as ſucceſſional plants to ſucceed the 
others, which. when paſt bearing muſt be removed 
away, and the young ones turned, out of the hnall 
ots, with the balls of eath about their roots, into 
ae large pots or boxes, for the next crop, and ſo 
proceed with à further ſucceſſional ſupply; and 
give waterings two ot three times a week, and they | 
will produce plentiful early crops in March, April, 
and May, till. the arrival of the naa ground 
crops in warm borders. g 00 i VIT6'Y I. 2 ON 
v0 As to Small- ſallading, L Creſſos, Muſtard, Ec. 
raiſed in the hot · houſe, to cut While young; they 
may be ſowed any time in Winter or Spfing, in pot. 
& c. in different ſucceſſion, every, Week or fort- 
night, and placed any where in the hot-houſe, if 
room, they; will ſucceed abundantly well; ſowing 
the ſeed very thick in large pots or boxes n 
earth, and but juſt cover them with fine mould, 
and they will dome up freely ; giving proper - 
terings. N 5 een. Af 105: > "26 N. 
- But for early Cucumber in the hot-houle, thete 
ſhould be boxes, or troughs fixed up near. the top 
glaſſes, ranging along over ibe back alley, or large 
pots placed upon a ſnelf arranged in the, lame dixec · 
tion, and being filled with light Nich eth, may 
either, raiſe the plants by ſowing de ſded in pots, 
plunged in the bark - bed, and when the plants ave 
advanced in growth, turu them out of the pots with 
balls, and plant them in the boxes or large pots, 
in the, ſituation as above, to remain to produoe 
their fruit; or may ſow the ſred at one in the 
boxes or large pots to remain 1 and when they. be- 
gin to run into vine fin up laths for, their ſupport, 


— and give plenty of water. ; 1 & £0! 
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Dots of Mint / roots may-alfo be placed in the hots 


houſe any time in Winter or early in Spring, to 
obtoin young' green Mint for ſalads, ſaueve, &. 


May alſo force Afparagus im a hot-houſe when 


there ha pens to be any ſpare room in the batk-bed; 


having ſome Aſparagus roots/in' Wimer, of three or 


four. years old, and piunge them clofe together in 
the bark · bed, three or four inckes depth over the 
ctown of them, they will foon Mike root and pro- 
duce mamy handſome Aſparogus buds, fit for gather- 
ing in a month or ſi weeks after planting. 
Ot to habe à few early Kidney Beans in the 
open ground; may ſow ſome of the Early Dwarfs in 
ene or more large pots, in the end of March or 
beginning of April, placed in the cooleſt part of 
the hot«houſe juſt to raĩſe the plants an inch or two 
high, hardening them by degrees, by moving the 
pots out at firſt in the daytime; then alſo on nights 


them into a warm funny border! cloſe to the wall, 
or under a frame and glaſſes, Mey will thus come 


in forwarder probably by x weck or more than 


thoſe ſowed at the lame time at once in the open 


ground, but eſpecially if planted under a frame. 


Or KRidney Beans tailed as above, in February ot 
March, and tranſplanted into a common hot-bed, 
under frames and lights, will eome in veryearly; . 
Aſter a ſeyere Winter, when the early erops of 
Beans and Peas ini the borders have been cut off by 
the weather, may early in Spring ſow a quantity 
of the Early Dwarf forts thick in'a large pot, or 
box or two, covering them an inch deep with 
earth; and place them in the hot-houſe, they wilt 
ſoon come up, when harden them gradually by 
removing them into the full air hy degrees in mild 
days, and afterwards placed in a frame, and by 
degrees x poſed night and day, and when an in 


or two high, plant them out either cloſe under a 
warm ſouth wall, or into a dung or bark hot- bed, 


7 


when the "Weather js mid, and then teanſ{liit 
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under frames and glaſſes, and they will be thug 
orwarded fo as to produce fruit a fortnight or more, 
ooner than it raiſed wholly in the natural ground. 
But for raiſing Early Peas, &c. in the hot- beds, ſee 
the firſt volume,, ot or nanny d avdlt 
Alſo, in the hot-houſe, | cuttings both of the 
hardy tree and ſhrub kinds of the open ground, and 
of the green-houſe, of any particular choice ſorts, 
which do not ſoon root in the cold earth, may be 
| Planted in pots in Spring, or the evergreen kinds 
alſo in Summer occaſionally, and plunged in the 
bark-bed, the kindly heat thereof will ſoon © 
them emit roots below and ſhoots at top; and thus 
may forward cuttings of any ſorts of curious plants 
that will poſſibly ſucceed, by cutting. 
Likewiſe, in the hot-houſe, many forts of foreign 
ſeeds of plants and trees of the hard, bony-ſhelled 
kinds, that will not vegetate in the open ground or 
in cold earth, are made to grow by being ſowed in 
pats, and plunged in the bark- be. 
Plants aſſo arriving from abroad, packed up in 
cales, &c. without any earth about their roots, or 
being ſometimes, very. badly rooted, and if planted 
n poly ot good earth and plunged into the bark- 
pd, of che hot-houle, it will greatly forward 
Thus a hot- houſe or ſtove, that beſides its conve-, 
nience in cultivating, all its o¼n tender exotics of 
the hotteſt countries, proves of very great utility 
in various other departments of gardening, bath in 
forwarding. ſome, choice early fruits, flowers, and, 
kitchen crops, and in raiſing many ſorts af, plants in 
an expeditious manner, and in ſome that cannot 
raiſed by any other means, although otherwiſe har- 
dy enough afterwards to live in the, open air, or, 
ſucceed among the green-houle plants. | 
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